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Kollsman Instrument Ltd. Kollsman System-Technik GmbH 

The Airport, Southampton Kirschstrasse 20 

Hampshire, England 8 Muenchen-Allach, Germany 


the world’s most 


daylight tracking system. 


Now, with Kollsman leadership, tracking celestial bodies 
with assurance — even in broad daylight — is a reality. 
How? With the KS-192, latest in a long line 
celestial tracking systems which Kollsman has 
neered. This solid-state, daylight Astro Tracker 
dynamic field of view of 10 minutes of arc, is a 
nological breakthrough in celestial navigation systems. 
In the KS-192, Kollsman has created a system with the 
demonstrated capability of rapid acquisition and tracking 
of 2.0 magnitude stars in a background brightness of 
1000 foot Lamberts. 


Star tracking was freed from the limitations of night 
time operation when Kollsman produced its first twi¬ 
light star tracker only a few short years ago. With the 
KS-192, precise navigation and heading information is 
now available around the clock. 


The KS-192 is another example of Kollsman’s con¬ 
tinuing leadership in the development and manufacture 
of celestial navigation aids for ground vehicles, ships, 
aircraft, missiles and spacecraft. Since the introduction 
of the Manual Periscopic Sextant more than two decades 
ago, Kollsman has produced more than 30,000 celestial 
navigation devices and systems. 


For full information write to: 

Kollsman sK 

INSTRUMENT CORPORATION L “.L s .'.°. l .L , . T -.°i 

ELMHURST. NEW YORK 11373 industries me 















Communications Satellite 




The Lincoln Laboratory, a research center of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is engaged in theoretical and experimental 
investigations in advanced electronics, with emphasis on technological 
applications to national defense and space exploration The program 
in Space Communications is directed toward the discovery and 
development of methods for long distance communication resistant 
to disruption by natural or man-made disturbances All qualified 
applicants will receive consideration for employment without regard 
to race, creed, color or national origin. Lincoln Laboratory, Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Box 28. Lexington. Mass . 02173 


Solid State Physics 
Information Processing 
Radio Physics and Astronomy 
Radar 

Computer Applications 
Space Surveillance Techniques 
Re-entry Physics 
Space Communications 
A description of the Laboratory's 
work will be sent upon request 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 


CAPABILITY 


DASH, the unmanned radio controlled helicopter, which is launched 
from ASW Fleet Destroyers, is armed with two MK-44 Acoustic Homing 
Torpedoes. The sonar sensing target seeking mechanism of the light¬ 
weight MK-44’s is presently being manufactured by the Massa Division - 
the first contract awarded to an industrial manufacturer. 

Thousands of MK-44 transducers have been delivered and accepted 
on schedule — proof of Massa’s ability to provide critical sonar devices 
in large production quantities without a variance in specifications. 
Massa’s specialized capabilities are available to government and indus¬ 
try for the continuing design and manufacture of complete underwater 
surveillance systems. 


Write for Sonar Capabilities Brochure 
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MASSA DIVISION 

DYNAMICS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

280 LINCOLN ST. HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 02043 
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NDIVIDUALS NOTEWORTHY 


New Provost 

Jerome B. Wiesner has been ap¬ 
pointed M.I.T. Provost succeeding 
Charles H. Townes, who has asked 
to be relieved of major administra¬ 
tive duties in order to concentrate on 
scholarly work as an Institute Pro¬ 
fessor. Howard W. Johnson, Presi¬ 
dent-Elect of M.I.T., said Dr. Wies¬ 
ner would be the senior academic 
officer reporting to the President and 
would have responsibility for inter¬ 
disciplinary activities of the Insti¬ 
tute’s five schools. 

“Throughout the period of his 
academic leadership, Dr. Townes 
has made outstanding contributions 
to the progress of the Institute,” 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, 
said. 

“Drawing upon an incomparably 
wide and penetrating knowledge, not 
only of science and engineering, but 
of the whole range of other fields 
with which M.I.T. is involved, he 
has labored unceasingly to achieve 
the highest goals for the Institute. 
His constant concern for academic 
excellence will leave a lasting mark 
on the quality of this institution,” he 
said. 

Dr. Wiesner has been dean of the 
M.I.T. School of Science for the last 
two years and will continue to serve 
in that capacity until a new dean 
is appointed. A graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, he came to 
M.I.T. in 1942 as a member of the 
staff of the Radiation Laboratory. 
He was appointed to the Depart¬ 
ment of Electrical Engineering Fac¬ 
ulty in 1946, became director of the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics 
in 1952 and was acting head of the 
Department of Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing when, in 1961, he went on leave 
to serve as Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology to President 
John F. Kennedy and President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. He returned to 
M.I.T. in 1964. 

Dr. Townes, a former professor 
of physics at Columbia University, 
was appointed provost and professor 
of physics at M.I.T. in 1961. He 
shared the Nobel Prize for physics 
in 1964 for the development of the 
maser and the laser. 



DR. WIESNER 


At Computation Center 

William B. Kehl. '54, has been 
appointed associate professor of 
electrical engineering at M.I.T. and 
associate director of the M.I.T. 
Computation Center. He will direct 
large-scale expansion of the cen¬ 
ter’s computational facilities. 

Professor Kehl came to M.I.T. 
from the University of Pittsburgh 
where he was chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Computer Science and 
director of the Computation and 
Data Processing Center. 

Professor Kehl was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1940. He 
holds two master of arts degrees 
from Harvard, in music and in math¬ 
ematics. He taught mathematics at 
Georgia Institute of Technology and 
was at M.I.T. from 1948 to 1956, 
first as a mathematics instructor and 
later as head of a mathematical anal¬ 
ysis group at the M.I.T. Instrumen¬ 
tation Laboratory. 

The M.I.T. Computation Center 
serves research workers at 54 New 
England colleges and universities be¬ 
sides M.I.T. 


To Head Department 

John Ross, ’51, has been appoint¬ 
ed professor of chemistry at M.I.T. 
and, for a five-year term, as head of 
the Department of Chemistry. 

On leave from the faculty of 
Brown University, Dr. Ross has been 
Visiting van der Waals Professor at 
the University of Amsterdam this 
spring. 

Dr. Ross is a physical chemist 
with research interests in statistical 
mechanical theories of equilibrium 
and nonequilibrium phenomena in 
classical and quantal systems. He has 
pioneered in experimental studies of 
viscosity of gases and chemical ki¬ 
netics of molecular beam techniques. 

Born in Vienna, Austria, he came 
to the United States in 1940 and 
served in the U.S. Army during 
World War II. He received the S.B. 
degree in 1948 from Queens College 
and the Ph.D. degree in 1951 from 
M.I.T. 

Dr. Ross was a National Science 
Foundation Fellow in 1952, a Gug¬ 
genheim Fellow in 1959, and a 
Sloan Foundation Fellow from 1960 
to 1964. 

Professor of Physics 

Herbert S. Bridge, ’50, research 
physicist in the Laboratory for Nu¬ 
clear Science, has been appointed 
professor of physics at M.I.T. 

Dr. Bridge has received wide rec¬ 
ognition in recent years for his out¬ 
standing work in solar plasma de¬ 
tection and analysis and has been 
one of the principal investigators in 
seven solar plasma experiments 
launched into space by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion. 

A native of Berkeley, Calif., he 
received the B.S. degree in 1941 
from the University of Maryland. He 
was at the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory in New Mexico from 
1943 to 1946 when he came to 
M.I.T. to join Professor Bruno Ros¬ 
si’s Cosmic Ray Group. He received 
the Ph.D. degree in physics from 
M.I.T. in 1950 and was a visiting 
scientist at CERN in 1957-1958. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Only a few products of man or nature have withstood 
the creeping onslaught of time so well. 



While the Brooklyn Bridge was being constructed Kerite cable was installed. It gave excellent service during construction...and for many, many years after. 

i§ Kerite 

the cable that lasts... and lasts... and lasts ... 

The Kerite Company, 30 Church Street, New York, New York 10007 









































Stone & Webster builds New Boston, 
NEW ENGLAND’S BIGGEST STATION 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation re¬ 
cently completed the design and construction of 
Boston Edison Company's New Boston Station. 
The 380,000 kw first unit when brought on the line, 
was 50% larger than any unit operating in New 
England. With the addition of a second unit of 
equal capability to be completed in 1967, New 
Boston will be the largest generating station oper¬ 
ating in the 6 state area. 

The new low-cost plant is located on a major 


city street, adjacent to one of Edison’s first power 
stations. Construction was completed economically 
despite handicaps due to limited access and limited 
site area. Savings were realized through such fea¬ 
tures as the utilization of existing brick walls and 
bridging new foundations over existing founda¬ 
tions, as well as the adoption of a partial outdoor 
design. Circulating water is taken in through a 
thermal barrier from the bottom of Boston Harbor 
and discharged at the surface outside the barrier. 


JIVI1L W TV LUJ I Ll\ Engineering Corporation 

New York • Boston • Chicago • Houston • San Francisco • Los Angeles • Seattle 

Stone & Webster Engineering LimitedLondon • Stone & Webster Engineering S.A.-Paris • Stone & Webster Engineering N.V.-Amsterdam 
Stone & Webster Canada Limited-Toronto • Associated Engineers & Consultants, Inc.-Garden City, NY. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Faculty Notes 

John F. Breedis, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Metallurgy, has won the Ros- 
siter W. Raymond Award of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metal¬ 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers.... 
Professor Edward H. Bowman, ’46, 
was elected a Director of the Bay 
State Milling Company. 

Professor Harry C. Gatos, ’50, has 
been named a Fellow of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

. . . Visiting Institute Professor Ar¬ 
thur R. Kantrowitz has been elected 
a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

Professor Thomas B. King is a Di¬ 
rector for 1966-1967 of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers. . . . Pro¬ 
fessor Richard C. Lord has received 
the SSP Award of the Spectroscopy 
Society of Pittsburgh. 

Professor John C. Sheehan has 
been appointed Chairman of the 
American Chemical Society’s Com¬ 
mittee on Grants and Fellowships 
and a member of the Society’s Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Students. 

. .. President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, 
and Professor Antoine M. Gattdin 
have been re-elected to membership 
in the National Academy of Engi¬ 
neering Council. 

Provost Charles H. Townes has 
been elected Vice-president of the 
American Physical Society.... Dean 
Jerome B. Wiesner has been named 
a nonresident Fellow of the Salk 
Institute for Biological Studies. 

Postdoctoral Study 

Samuel J. Williamson, ’61, a staff 
member at the National Magnet 
Laboratory, is one of 15 young sci¬ 
entists selected to participate during 
the next academic year in the Post¬ 
doctoral Research Program sup¬ 
ported by the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research (AFOSR). 

Dr. Williamson, a native of Sayre, 
Pa., received his B.S. and doctoral 
degrees in physics from M.I.T. He 
expects to pursue his postdoctoral 
research at the University of Paris, 
France. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Reduce costs 
10 %- 15 % 
or more 

with short-term 
leases of brand-new 
IBM System/360 
Computers 


Randolph Computer Corporation 
(formerly North American Com¬ 
puter) is managed by America’s 
most experienced computer¬ 
leasing team specializing in short¬ 
term leases of new IBM 
System1360 computers. 

Investigate how your company may 
benefit from our no-overtime and 
guaranteed savings plans. Send 
coupon now for full information or 
phone 212 986-4722. 

John M. Randolph, John G. Arbour, 
Gerald J. Murphy, Cornelius T. Ryan, 
Robinson R. Whiteside 


r RANDOLPH 

! COMPUTER CORPORATION 

j 200 Park Ave., (Pan-Am Bldg.) N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
i Please send full information. 
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Arthur C. Cope: 1909-1966 

Arthur C. Cope, Camille Dreyfus 
Professor in Chemistry and Head of 
the Department of Chemistry from 
1945 to 1965, died last June 4 in 
Washington, D.C., while dining with 
associates of the American Chemi¬ 
cal Society. Internationally recog¬ 
nized for his distinguished research 
in organic chemistry and for his out¬ 
standing contributions to the ad¬ 
vancement of the profession, he was 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the ACS and had gone to Wash¬ 
ington to preside at a board meeting 
and to attend meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Public Policy 
(COSPUP) of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences. 

Dr. Cope was for many years a 
principal officer of the ACS. He was 
first elected to the board of directors 
in 1951 and in 1959 he was elected 
chairman, a post he had held contin¬ 
uously except in 1961, when he was 
society president. He was elected to 
his seventh term as chairman of the 
board last January. 

Born in Dunreith, Ind., in 1909, 
he received a B.S. degree from But- 


BUILDING BY 

W.J. Barney Corp. 



Maxson Electronics Corporation 
Engineering, research and assembly center 

Crow, Lewis & Wick, Architects 


Efficiency with Economy 

This modern building group 
on a 200-acre site at Great 
River, Long Island, is an out¬ 
standing example of eco¬ 
nomical construction and 
efficient operation. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, '20, President 
Robert P. Lathlaen, '46, Vice President 


ler University in 1929 and was 
awarded a Ph.D. from the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin in 1932. From 
1932 to 1934 he was a National Re¬ 
search Fellow at Harvard. 

In 1934, he went to Bryn Mawr 
College as associate in chemistry. In 
addition to teaching he did research 
on condensation and alkylation re¬ 
actions, discovering the reaction 
now known by his name that 
involves rearrangement of allyl 
groups in a three-carbon system. 

Dr. Cope came to M.I.T. in Janu¬ 
ary, 1945, as Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and Head of the Division 
of Organic Chemistry and in July of 
that year became head of the De¬ 
partment of Chemistry. He began 
research on cyclic polyolefins and 
worked initially with cyclooctate- 
traenes. In 1952 he observed the 
first transannular reaction of me¬ 
dium-sized ring compounds and 
since that time had continued to 
work in this area, which involves 
studies of proximity effects of vari¬ 
ous substituents. 

He served as Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry until July 1, 
1965, when he was appointed the 
first Camille Dreyfus Professor in 
Chemistry. 

Dr. Cope’s research in organic 
chemistry brought him numerous 
awards and honors. In 1944, he 
received the ACS Award in Pure 
Chemistry for his contributions in 
the fields of synthetic organic chem¬ 
istry and molecular rearrangements. 
In 1958 he was presented with the 
annual Charles Frederick Chandler 
Medal by Columbia University for 
his pioneer work on the chemistry of 
medium-sized ring compounds and 
for his recognition of transannular 
reactions. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Harriet Thomas Packard, 
and a stepson, Gregory, age 10. 

(Continued on page 10) 


ENGINEERS/SCIENTISTS 

ATOMIC PERSONNEL ... A leading 
placement service to the engineering 
and scientific fields. 

Our staff of experienced engineers 
is prepared to assist you in solving 
your career problems. The fees for 
our national service are paid by the 
employer. 

Write for confidential application or... 

send us your personnel requirements. 

Arthur L. Krasnow ’51, President 

ATOMIC PERSONNEL, INC. 

Suita 1504T, 1518 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19102 
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46 You’ve got to hand it to The First Team 
for having the right men in the right places overseas.” 



Direct, first-person representation overseas. In New England, 
your customers get it only from The First — with its own offices 
in New York, London, Paris and South America, and its affiliated 
companies in 17 leading trading nations around the world. 
To say nothing of its global network of correspondent banks. 
For any international banking service, call in The First Team first! 


july, 1966 
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New Professorships 

Professor Hoyt C. Hottel, ’24, an 

authority on combustion, will be the 
first Carbon P. Dubbs Professor of 
Chemical Engineering at M.I.T. 

The professorship was founded 
with a $500,000 endowment in 
honor of the late Carbon P. and 
Bertha E. Dubbs by their three 
children: Carbon C. Dubbs, ’35, of 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Mrs. Jean Dubbs 
McAdams of Newton, Mass., wife 
of William H. McAdams, ’17, 
M.I.T. Professor Emeritus of Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering; and Mrs. Bertha 
Dubbs Cardinal, wife of Daniel E. 
Cardinal, Jr., of Northbrook, Ill. 

Professor Hottel has been asso¬ 
ciated with M.I.T. since he came to 
the Institute as a graduate student 
after receiving the A.B. degree from 
Indiana University in 1922. He has 
been director of the Fuels Research 
Laboratory since 1934 and, as chair¬ 
man of the M.I.T. Research Com¬ 


THOMAS E. 

/ SEARS \ 

INCORPORATED 

INSURANCE 

Special and skillful handling of 
unusual insurance and reinsurance problems 
Thomas E. Sears (1882-1958) '03 
Thomas E. Sears, Jr. '32 
Richard W. Sears 
Hugh L. Walker ’24 

v BOSTON 

Park Square Building A 

31 St. James Avenue Ar 

Telephone 

\x HA 6-8300 


mittee on Solar Energy, was in 
charge of building three experimen¬ 
tal houses heated by the sun. 

Pioneering research by Professor 
Hottel served to put the design of 
large oil and steam plant furnaces 
on a sound scientific and engineer¬ 
ing basis, especially the design of 
cracking coil furnaces for the petro¬ 
leum industry. 

A member of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, Professor Hottel 
has served on a number of commit¬ 
tees concerned with important na¬ 
tional problems, including the Acad¬ 
emy’s Fire Research Committee, 
which has made studies of how to 
deal with large fires such as forest 
fires, and the fire storms that would 
follow nuclear explosions in cities. 

Professor Hottel received the S.M. 
degree from M.I.T. in 1924 and 
joined the Faculty in 1928. He is 
on a sabbatical leave of absence this 
year at Harvard University, where 
he is completing the manuscript of 
a book on radiative transfer. 

• • • 

Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, has 

been appointed as the first Lammot 
du Pont Professor of Chemical En¬ 
gineering at M.I.T. The chair was 
established by a $500,000 gift by 
members of the family of the late 
Lammot du Pont, ’01, who was 
president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. from 1926 to 1940 
and later chairman of the board. 

Professor Sherwood is one of the 
world’s authorities on fluid flow and 
mass transfer. His book. Absorption 
and Extraction, published in 1937, 
was the first significant text in its 
field and, with later revisions, has 
continued to be the leading textbook. 

Dr. Sherwood was graduated from 
McGill University in 1923 and re¬ 
ceived the Sc.D. degree from M.I.T. 
in 1929. He joined the M.I.T. Fac¬ 
ulty in 1930, became professor of 
chemical engineering in 1941, and 
was dean of engineering from 1946 
to 1952. 

Honorary Degree 

Julian W. Hill, ’28, a member of 
the original research team that de¬ 
veloped nylon, received an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree from 
Kenyon College in May. Dr Hill 
retired from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. in 1964. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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A one-two course 
on the anatomy 
of effective 
plant protection 



One: 

Make sure your plant has the right kind and amount of 
insurance to cover loss from fire, explosion or breakdown 
of equipment. 

Two: 

Engage highly reputable companies which can not only 
provide this kind of coverage but which can also act 
as your special plant physician for the prevention of loss 
due to accidents. 

Our companies are of this calibre. 

They go a long way on service by conducting periodic 
checkups to diagnose and cure plant trouble areas long 
before they become major management headaches. 


Specially trained engineers and inspectors, using the new- 
est testing equipment, know what to look for and where. 
To keep your plant people “on their toes,” we regularly 
provide them with technical publications describing the 
iatest and best in plant protection practices. 

We also carry on extensive laboratory research and pass 
on the benefits to you in the form of better ideas for pro¬ 
tecting your plant. 

It’s our business to do all this for you . . . and at a cost 
that’s no more. 

If our kind of protection plus service sounds good to you 
. . . write or call us soon. 


Boston Manufacturers Mutual and 

Mutual Boiler and Machinery Insurance Companies 

225 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 


M. B. Dalton T5 
G. A. Shattuck ’22 
G. M. Roddy ’31 
R. Harris ’37 
R. L. Johnson ’38 
F. J. Bumpus ’51 
J. L. Ganger ’51 
J. L. Wauters, Jr. ’56 
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At your service all over the world 
from the SD Group 


ADVANCED PROCESS KNOW-HOW 


DESIGN 

ENGINEERING 

PROCUREMENT 

CONSTRUCTION 

STARTUP 


Close communication among the 
companies of the SD Group assures 
you up-to-the-minute process design 
and engineering procedures. As an im¬ 
portant part of this service, the pur¬ 
chasing group —located strategically 
around the world —is familiar with the 
capabilities of international suppliers, 
as well as equipment, standards, qual¬ 
ity, and performance. Price and avail¬ 
ability will be to your advantage. 

The SD Group has participated in 
petrochemical projects in Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 


England, France, Germany, India, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Peru, Scotland, Spain, 
Sweden, United States and Venezuela. 
SD Plants Limited (London), Societe 
Francaise des Services Techniques 
(Paris) and Scientific Design Company 
(New York) provide complete engi¬ 
neering services, and together with 
technical representatives in the United 
States, France, England, and Japan 
can place the know-how of the SD 
Group at your service anywhere in the 
free world. 



THE SD GROUP 

SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 

TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 ,U.S. A. 

SD PLANTS LIMITED 

BUSH HOUSE. ALDWYCH, LONDON WC 2. ENGLAND 

SOCIETE FRANCAISE DES SERVICES TECHNIQUES, S.a.r.l. 

52. AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES. PARIS 8*. FRANCE 
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Can a Ph.D. from M.l.T. find happiness 


...in Houston? 


You bet! The image of Houston has changed radi¬ 
cally in the past few years—more mortarboard, less 
Stetson. Houston 1966 is an intensely research-oriented 
city, where the very air is charged with the excitement 
of scientific exploration. Its Medical Center and NASA 
installation are world-famous. And, most appropriately, 
the nation's first Department of Space Sciences was 
created here at Rice University. 


If your business is one that leans heavily on R & D, 
Houston has everything to offer: a pool of exceptional 
talents, a location in the heart of scientific activity, and 
the climate of achievement peculiar to this area. Want 
to know more? Start at First City National Bank. As 
Houston's long-time financial leader, we can give you 
the most complete information. Your inquiry will re¬ 
ceive prompt, personal attention. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK “" OUSTON 
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MELPAR 

WORKS FROM 

THE CORE OF THE EARTH 

TO THE SURFACE OF THE MOON 

Are we diversified at MELPAR? You bet your life we are. 

Melpar—Now celebrating more than 21 years in space and defense con¬ 
tinues to expand its own capabilities and offers team members the oppor¬ 
tunity for exciting challenge and advancement in the following areas: 

SPACE SCIENCES - LIFE SCIENCES - 
SPECIAL DETECTION SYSTEMS, BIOLOGICAL and CHEMICAL - 
SPECIAL PURPOSE DATA PROCESSING - 
ELECTRONIC WARFARE SYSTEMS - COMMUNICATIONS - 
MICROELECTRONICS-SIMULATION and TRAINING-ASW 

Opportunities exist in the above areas to originate new concepts and advance the state- 
of-the-art in an atmosphere charged with competence and enthusiasm, plus the oppor¬ 
tunity to work with outstanding professional engineers and scientists. 


Melpar’s broad activities have created requirements for engineers and scientists with 
degrees in Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Math¬ 
ematics and the Biological Sciences. 


If you have pride in your past accomplishments and concern for those accomplishments 
in the future, we are interested in hearing from you. Tell us about yourself. Write to our 
Professional Employment Manager. 


Melpar is located in the historic huqt country of Fairfax County, Va., just 2 minutes from 
the new Capital Beltway, making all-areas of Virginia, Maryland and the Nation’s Capitol 
just minutes away. 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. ▼ 

7721 ARLINGTON BOULEVARD, FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

(lO miles S.W. of Washington, D.C.) 

An equal opportunity employer M/F 
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NDIVIDUALS NOTEWORTHY 


(Continued from page 10) 


William Radford: 1909-1966 

Professor William H. Radford, 
’32, Director of Lincoln Labora¬ 
tory and an eminent member of the 
M.I.T. Faculty, died on May 9. In 
the 35 years since he came to M.I.T. 
as a graduate student he had made 
important technical contributions in 
the broad field of communications. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1909, 
Professor Radford received the 
bachelor’s degree from Drexel Insti¬ 
tute in 1931 and the S.M. degree 
from M.I.T. in 1932. He joined 
the Faculty in 1941. 

During World War II Professor 
Radford was a consultant to the Na¬ 
tional Defense Research Committee 
and was in charge of projects in¬ 
volving radio and electronics. He as¬ 
sisted in establishing the wartime 
M.I.T. Radar School and became its 
associate director in 1944. 

Professor Radford had been as¬ 
sociated with Lincoln Laboratory 
since its establishment in 1951 and 
was the first head of the Commu¬ 
nications and Components Division, 
where he was responsible for the de¬ 
velopment of tropospheric and iono¬ 
spheric radio communications essen¬ 
tial to the DEW Line and the SAGE 
System. The planning of the Mill¬ 
stone Hill complex for high-power 
radio and radar communications 
centered in his division, and he later 
guided the West Ford experiments. 

Professor Radford was a member 
of the Army Research and Develop¬ 
ment Council, chairman of the Elec¬ 
tronics Panel of the Air Force 
Science Advisory Board, and had 
served as a consultant to the Presi¬ 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee. 

Surviving Professor Radford is his 
wife, the former Pauline Newington, 
of South Dartmouth, Mass. 

Dr. Bush Honored 

The National Academy of Engi¬ 
neering has awarded its first Found¬ 
ers’ Medal to Vannevar Bush, T6, 
Honorary Chairman of the M.I.T. 
Corporation and Director of the war¬ 
time Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. 

(Continued on page 16) 


HARBRIDGE HOUSE IS LOOKING 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL MEN . . . 

The utilization of sophisticated management concepts to 
generate and implement practical business solutions is the 
keystone of our consulting and educational services. To those 
individuals who combine this breadth of viewpoint, knowl¬ 
edge, and intellect, we offer excellent potential. Positions 
are available in the following areas: 


-GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
-PURCHASING MANAGEMENT 

(including computer applications) 

-ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 
-MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS DESIGN 

Harbridge House is an international management con¬ 
sulting firm devoted to the process of problem solving and 
management decision-making. Since its formation in 1950, 
Harbridge House has provided a wide range of analytic 
services to industry and governments in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, Latin America, and Africa. 

We offer three basic services—management consulting, re¬ 
search, and education, in wide and varied functional areas. 

If you are interested in affiliating with an established, 
rapidly expanding firm, write to: 

PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 


HARBRIDGE 
HOUSE INC 

11 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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NOW 

A BETTER WAY 
TO ACQUIRE 
CAPITAL 
EQUIPMENT 

If your company needs new equipment, you'll be wise to consider 
Harvard Trust’s Equipment Purchase Plan. 

This plan combines the advantages of ownership and long-term, 
low-cost bank financing. You may even pay for your new equipment 
solely from the increased profits resulting from greater production 
and lower manufacturing costs. 

And you have the additional advantage of dealing directly with an 
experienced bank loan officer who will help you correlate the 
Harvard Trust financing plan with your total program. 

For complete information, just write the words "Equipment 
Purchase Plan” on your letterhead and mail it to our 
Business Loan Department at the Harvard Square office. 



Main Office: Harvard Square, Cambridge 
Cambridge • Arlington • Belmont • Concord • Littleton 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Appointed Professor 

Dr. Jerome Y. Lettvin, ’47, has 
been appointed professor of commu¬ 
nications physiology at M.I.T., with 
Faculty association in both the De¬ 
partment of Biology and the Depart¬ 
ment of Electrical Engineering. He 
will continue to lecture in the De¬ 
partment of Humanities where he 
has taken an active part in courses 
dealing with the biological basis of 
perception and knowledge. 

Dr. Lettvin has been associated 
with the Research Laboratory of 
Electronics and the Department of 
Biology since 1951. He and his col¬ 
leagues have carried out research 
on the bioelectrical processes in¬ 
volved in cognition and sensory per¬ 
ception in living systems and he is 
widely recognized for his work on 
frog vision and pattern recognition. 

Dr. Lettvin’s work combines a 
background in medicine, psychiatry, 
biology, and instrumentation. A na¬ 
tive of Chicago, he received the B.S. 
degree in 1942 and the M.D. degree 
in 1943 from the University of Illi¬ 
nois. He was an interne at Boston 
City Hospital on the Harvard Nerve 
Service and, from 1944 to 1946, he 
served in the U.S. Army as head of 
neuropsychiatry at the 237th Gen¬ 
eral Hospital in Europe. He was 
neurologist at the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Hospital in Boston (1946- 
1947), a member of the motion 
sickness project at the University of 
Rochester (1947-1948), and senior 
psychiatrist at the Manteno State 
Hospital in Illinois (1948-1951). 

Dr. Lettvin holds certification by 
the American Board of Psychiatry 
and is a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
the American Physiological Society. 


Ferre Honored 

Luis A. Ferre, ’24, Puerto Rico’s 
leading industrialist and philanthro¬ 
pist, received the honorary Doctor 
of Civil Law degree from Pace Col¬ 
lege, New York City and West¬ 
chester, during its 58th commence¬ 
ment exercises held at Philharmonic 
Hall in Lincoln Center last month. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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WHY ARE ION IMPLANTED SOLAR CELLS SUPERIOR??? 

WHAT ARE THE ENERGY DENSITY LIMITATIONS IN THE BENNETT PINCH??? 
HOW MUCH RF POWER FROM A MEGA-MEGA WATT ELECTRON BEAM??? 
HOW CAN IONS OR ELECTRONS BE INJECTED INTO THE MAGNETOSPHERE??? 

These are just four of the seemingly unrelated questions, being answered by current programs at 


ION PHYSICS 


where we set the standard for excellence in our unique and diverse techno¬ 
logical fields. You should consider the advantages of joining a smaller company 
offering stability, plus growth, diversified government and commercial programs, 
excellent facilities and colleagues, and the opportunity for individual achieve¬ 
ment and recognition. 

SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS (at all experience levels) are invited to inquire 
about the following four programs — alluded to by the above questions — 
as well as others of equal interest. 

□ ACCELERATED DOPANT IONS are now being implanted through an oxide 
to make commercial SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES. This controllable, reproducible, 
low temperature process is already being used to produce superior devices 
and are being extended to an increasing product line. ION IMPLANTATION is 
the technique of the future — become part of it now. Our efforts are very 
broad and intensive and include SOLID STATE PHYSICS, DEVICE ENGINEERING 
and ION BEAM TECHNIQUES. We are working on solar cells, radiation detectors, 
high frequency devices, field effect transistors, integrated microcircuits, coval¬ 
ent semiconductors, etc. 


□ High power FLASH X-RAY and PULSED ELECTRON BEAM programs have led 
to the investigation of megavolt electron FIELD EMISSION SYSTEMS and the 
development of ELECTRON OPTICAL TECHNIQUES for the design of very HIGH 
CURRENT GUN STRUCTURES. Current studies involve the DIAGNOSTICS of 
PLASMA SYSTEMS generated with magnetically self-focused electron streams. 
This unique energy source has opened A NEW FIELD OF INVESTIGATION with 
unusual RESEARCH opportunities for original work. 

□ The production of INTENSE RADIATION FIELDS in brief pulses requires the 
SWITCHING AND ACCELERATION OF ELECTRON BEAMS of the order of one 
million amperes to energies approaching ten million volts in pulses of nano¬ 
second duration. Exploitation of these radiation fields involves all phases of 
HIGH VOLTAGE TECHNOLOGY and NOVEL HIGH POWER MICROWAVE CONCEPTS. 

□ A number of ENGINEERING and DEVELOPMENT efforts are concerned with 
ELECTRON and ION ACCELERATORS, COMPACT-HIGH PEAK POWER-HIGH VOLTAGE 
POWER SYSTEMS, and HIGH PEAK POWER-LOW CURRENT DENSITY ELECTRON 
and ION GUN SYSTEMS for use in ROCKET PROBES and SCIENTIFIC SATELLITES. 
Associated ANALYTICAL and EXPERIMENTAL efforts involve the PROPAGATION 
and INTERACTION CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTRON and ION BEAMS when injected 
into the space environment. 


True ground floor opportunities now exist for engineers and scientists interested in and capable of significant contributions in the above areas. 

For further information, please direct your resume to: 

Mr. Clifford 0. Stanley 

Dept. 250 



ION PHYSICS CORPORATION Burlington, Massachusetts 

a subsidiary or high voLTAGe engincering corporation An Equal Opportunity Employer M f 
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Los Angeles, August 23-26 
New York, September 1-2 
Boston, September 6-9 

An operating PDP-9 will be at WESCON in L. A. on August 23, 
and New York and Boston immediately thereafter. 

The PDP-9 is a new, high speed, low cost, 
medium size general purpose computer. 

If you're thinking of buying a CDC 1700, or an IBM 1800, 
or any other 16 to 24 bit computer, then wait. 

Think on this. When the PDP-1 was introduced, it was 
the world's first computer for less than $100,000. 

When the PDP-8 was introduced, it was the 
world's first computer for less than $20,000. 

The PDP-9 is bigger than the PDP-8. But price and performance 
are in our blood. The PDP-9 is worth its wait in gold. 


mum 

COMPUTERS • MODULES 


DIGITAL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION. Maynard, Massachusetts 01754. Telephone: (617) 897-8821 • Cambridge, Mass. • Washington, D. C. • Parsippany, N. J. • 
Rochester, N.V. • Philadelphia • Huntsville • Orlando • Pittsburgh • Chicago . Denver. Ann Arbor. Los Angeles * Palo Alto • Seattle . Carleton Place and Toronto, 
Ont. • Reading, England • Paris, France • Munich and Cologne, Germany • Sydney and West Perth, Australia • Modules distributed also through Allied Radio 
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‘As teacher, scholar and administrator, 
he has cultivated and helped to fulfill 
M.I.T.'s highest aspirations. By his 
gift of lucid exposition, he has 
made clear complex problems and policies 
and conveyed the objects, aims and 
spirit of M.l.T. to a wider audience. 

His catholicity of mind has given 
him the qualities of a humanist as 
well as those of a scientist, those 
of an administrator as well as those 
of a scholar —J. R. Killian, Jr. 



M.I.T.’s First Family: Dr. and Mrs. Stratton with their daughters Cary, a senior at Radcliffe; Cay, who is with 
ABCD (Action for Boston Community Development); and Laurie, a sophomore student at Vassar College. 
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‘THERE FOLLOWED 


By Edward L. Bowles, ’22 


Edward L. Bowles and Julius A. Stratton both 
came to M.I.T. in 1920 and have been close 
friends and associates ever since. Together they 
shared the intellectual excitement of an advanced 
mathematics class taught by Norbert Wiener. 
A nd Edward Bowles, who also taught while he 
was studying for his master’s degree, suggested 
and supervised Julius Stratton’s bachelor’s 
thesis on the calibration of wavemeters. 

Professor Bowles later became head of the 
Division of Electrical Communications in the 
Electrical Engineering Department and direc¬ 
tor of the Round Hill research program. When 
Dr. Stratton returned from studies in Zurich he 
became “a mainstay” of both groups. They col¬ 
laborated in research on air navigation in fog, 
and on revisions of the Electrical Engineering 
curriculum to coordinate texts and materials. 
When Professor Bowles went to Washington 
in World War II as scientific adviser to the 
Secretary of War, he called in Dr. Stratton to 
take over responsibilities in the field of radar. 

Professor Bowles has been active in industry 
for many years and he returned to M.I.T. in 
1946 as Consulting Professor of Electrical 
Communication and later in 1952 as a Con¬ 
sulting Professor in the then newly formed 
school of Industrial Management; he became 
professor emeritus in 1963. 

Against this background, the editors of The 
Review asked Professor Bowles to write this 
biographical prelude to a distinguished career. 
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38 years 


of distinguished 


contributions to M.I.T.’ 


T he retirement of President Julius A. Stratton marks 
the end of an era of leadership of enormous import 
to the Institute. His unusual background, a true subli¬ 
mation of scientific, engineering, and cultural assets 
coupled with a consummate craftsmanship, has brought 
to M.I.T. a quality of breadth historically unique in 
technological institutions. 

It is fortunate for us all that this record now stands 
in permanent form as an exemplary portrayal of the 
man, his ideas, his ideals, and above all his reflections 
on contemporary M.I.T. and its ultimate destiny. What 
is not before us except in fragmentary form is that mneme 
that has nourished so handsomely and shaped so for¬ 
tuitously the various facets of his public service. 

Fortunately for the record, Dr. Stratton has taken 
an active role during his tenure as president and he is 
known nationally and internationally in scientific, en¬ 
gineering, and educational circles through his many ad¬ 
dresses, and his numerous pieces of prose in the form 
of commentaries, historical notes, and in what must for 
their literary style and content be classed as essays. Not 
often does one find a mind, particularly a technical 
mind, so felicitous in artistry of expression. Even less 
often does one find a mind of technical bent so endowed 
with breadth of interest and cultural assets. 

Stratton registered as a student at M.I.T. in the fall 
of 1920. He chose the field of electrical engineering 
although, because of his early interests, conceivably it 
could as well have been chemistry or chemical engi¬ 
neering. That he came to M.I.T. from the University of 
Washington after a year of study there, rather than en¬ 
tering Stanford, as originally planned, was the result 
of accident—not initial choice or deliberate foresight. 

Manifestly, by hindsight, the loss was Stanford’s. JULIUS A. STRATTON of the Class of 1923 
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For the most part his first exposure to M.I.T. was dis¬ 
illusionment, yet in this very disillusionment there were 
compensations both in ultimate satisfaction to him and, 
apparent today, to the Institute. In order better to un¬ 
derstand the reasons for his disillusionment, one must 
know something of Stratton’s pre-M.I.T. background 
and, just as important, the nature of the Institute at 
that critical point in its history. 

Forebears of both Stratton’s father and mother, the 
Strattons and the Adams, were early settlers in New 
England. The Adams side was United Empire Loyalist- 
Tory. At the time of the impending Revolutionary War, 
they decided to withdraw from the Boston area, and 
went to Nova Scotia. They later moved west and Strat¬ 
ton’s maternal grandfather, John, went first to San Fran¬ 
cisco, then across the border in the 1850’s to settle in 
Victoria. 

The Stratton side of the family came to Gerry’s Land¬ 
ing, now Watertown, Mass., around 1650. From there 
they moved, in successive generations, to Windsor on 
the Connecticut River, Bradford, Pa., then to southern 
Indiana, and finally to the Umpqua Valley in Oregon. 

The move to Oregon was made by President Stratton’s 
grandfather who took his eldest son in 1852 to New 
York, then by ship around the Horn to San Francisco. 
Thence he worked up the coast to the Umpqua Valley, 
where he laid claim to land, settled, and sent for the 
rest of the family who came by the traditional overland 
route. This trek took the group down the Ohio River to 
the Missouri, up the Missouri to St. Joseph, and then 
overland on the Oregon Trail. With them they brought 
a few precious articles, and above all the family Bible. 
The six-month journey was a truly rugged experience 
requiring fortitude and courage, especially for a mother 
and her family of 11. 

The education available to her son, President Strat¬ 
ton’s father, was primitive to say the least, depending 
heavily on individual will and aspiration. Later, the 
young man traveled to Portland and then to Salem, 
working as a printer at night and in time getting a for¬ 
mal education at Willamette University in Salem. He 
came to Seattle around 1888 (just after the great fire), 
studied law, and became a lawyer. At one point he 
served as a superior court judge, but he resigned pres¬ 
ently to form the law firm of Stratton, Lewis and Gil¬ 
man, which became well known throughout the West. 
These partners could not have been more different, 
one from another. As time wore on, Lewis became the 
famous “red-whiskered” U. S. Senator from Illinois, 
Gilman the legal vice-president of the Great Northern 
Railway. Stratton, from a different mold entirely, was 
the shy, scholarly type who, in the words of his eminent 
son, Julius Adams, should have been a college professor 
—“something one just didn’t do in that part of the West 
in the 1880’s.” 

President Stratton’s mother, Laura, the daughter of a 
John Adams, was born in San Francisco in 1858. Nerv¬ 
ous energy and enormous drive along with unusual tal¬ 
ent carried Laura Adams Stratton to great heights as a 


pianist, yet paradoxically it was a somewhat frail con¬ 
stitution and a high degree of nervous tension that kept 
her from withstanding the rigors of an intensive profes¬ 
sional concert career. Somewhere in her early life, 
through her stepfather, a ship chandler, she undertook 
a trip to Australia on a windjammer, a venture that 
gives some measure of her energy and adventurous 
spirit. Later she taught music in San Francisco, and 
studied in the East and in Leipzig, Dresden, and Berlin. 

President Stratton’s father and mother were married 
in Seattle. Their only child, Julius Adams, was born 
18 May, 1901. His mother had married at 43 and his 
father at 56, so that young Julius was to have his 
mind nurtured by parents considerably older than is 
normal, whose ways and experiences had set a pattern 
of relatively advanced maturity. 

The father had been a systematic and avid reader of 
classical English literature, and knew Shakespeare lit¬ 
erally by heart. This learning was augmented by a 
broad scholarly reading in the law. Naturally, therefore, 
to him history was human drama of the highest kind. 
Scholarly achievement was radiated, and by inheritance 
and exposure the son was a responsive, attuned re¬ 
ceiver. 

In addition to a household library of volumes re¬ 
flecting advanced taste, there were leading periodicals, 
including above all the Atlantic Monthly. To the father, 
this literary monthly was the apotheosis of learning 
and authority, as the young son was soon to perceive. 
Reading aloud by his father was a constant source of 
joy to Julius Adams. The Youth’s Companion, pub¬ 
lished by the Perry Mason Company in Boston, was a 
prime favorite in these evening sessions. So were the 
tales of the West which came out of the family history 
on both the father’s and mother’s sides. 

The family being comfortably situated, the father 
decided to retire in 1906. His wife had spent many 
happy days abroad, particularly in Germany. So it was 
decided to return there by way of England. Here was 
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the opportunity for Mrs. Stratton to return to her music 
and to pursue her interest in art. 

First came London, where Stratton senior reveled in 
the opportunity to visit firsthand the historic places 
that heretofore had been only images conjured up by 
an acute mind in reading. The very young Julius, sub- 
liminally at least, could not help but participate in this 
experience, particularly because it was the father’s habit 
to take him on walks to the nearly myriad romantic 
spots suggested in the course of his consuming pursuit 
of literature. To appreciate the profound effect on 
young Julius one has only to reflect on the conjunction 
of this first experience in travel to a foreign country with 
the companionship of a capacious older mind with an 
uncommon zest for life. 

Following the London sojourn came periods in Dres¬ 
den, then Berlin, where Julius Adairs was entered 
in kindergarten and school. He was thus afforded the 
Opportunity—in fact the necessity—to master the Ger¬ 
man language in the easy way, i.e., when young. 

It is characteristic that in one of the pensions where 
the family stayed, one of the German residents re¬ 
marked, “This is the only American boy with whom 
we have had conversation who is shy.” 

The family returned to the United States about 1910. 
The old house in Seattle was repurchased; they remained 
for some 10 years, and here the boy completed gram¬ 
mar school and high school. 

Early in this new period he experienced an awaken¬ 
ing of interest in building things—elementary furniture, 
tree houses, and miscellaneous gadgets—an activity to 
be fortified subsequently by formal manual training. 
To this interest was soon added a new dimension, 
for he came by two books which stand out in his mind 
—do it yourself books, if you will. One of them 
was on chemistry, the other on electrical engineering, 
and he was soon to establish for himself a suitable lab¬ 
oratory on the top floor of their spacious home. 

In this blossoming of technical interests, the young 


About the time I entered high school, I first began 
to experiment with what in those days was called a 
“wireless set.” 

My receiver was a very simple affair: an aerial, 
a “loose-coupler,” a pair of headphones—and a crystal 
detector. Even in 1914 the shelves of the public library 
offered some rather helpful books to satisfy the curiosity 
of a boy about electricity, and the monthly issues of the 
Wireless Experimenter provided a seemingly inexhaust¬ 
ible source of practical advice. So thanks to these I came 
to have a moderately clear understanding of how the 
whole thing worked—all of it, that is, except the crystal 
detector. On this one mysterious subject I found my 
books either evasive or quite incomprehensible. Many 
an evening I patiently explored the surface of a piece 
of galena with a fine silver catwhisker for the micro¬ 
scopic dots that would reward me with the clear, strong 
signals of some distant station. Galena was best, but 
for a long time I treasured an exceptional lump of iron 
pyrites. Then there was carborundum, which one jabbed 
with a steel needle—certainly a highly stable device, 
impervious to the effects of a nearby transmitter, but 
hardly more sensitive than a piece of coal. All in all, 
the early detector remained a cause of endless exaspera¬ 
tion, belonging to magic rather than to science. When 
at last I was able to acquire my first de Forest Audion, 
my crystals were put away without regret. 

—Foreword by Dr. Stratton to Crystals: Perfect and 
Imperfect, a Westinghouse Search Book, 1965. 
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man had the understanding support of his father who, 
although he had no technical knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, and electricity per se, was fully aware of the 
importance of these disciplines, and alert not only to 
their immediate significance but to their ultimate im¬ 
pact on the world of the future. 

The onset of the radio age was now upon the world. 
With his flair for new experiences Julius was soon fusing 
wires, applying them to the igniting of firecracker 
fusing, then moving on to more glamorous manifesta¬ 
tions. With the help of descriptive material of such pe¬ 
riodicals as Popular Electricity for Amateurs, he was 
able to build Telsa coils. 

Then came loose-couplers, crystal detectors, head¬ 
phones, and ultimately signals from the Navy’s power¬ 
ful Bremerton station and from other contiguous Navy 
and commercial stations. Although the onset of World 
War 1 put a stop, at least officially, to the unauthorized 
reception of radio signals of government stations, our 
young radio expert remained undaunted in his efforts to 
learn. The ordinary bedspring, it turned out, was a 
worthy competitor of the sprawling, awe-inspiring out¬ 
door antenna of that day. 

One should report, too, that it was during this period 
that Julius’ mother was determined that he should mas¬ 
ter the piano. There must be a systematic effort. So it 
was that at five-o’clock, when other playmates were 
having their pre-dinner games, piano exercises were in 
order for Julius. Somehow the young man resisted his 
mother’s efforts with energy and splendid stubbornness, 
and he won. 

The War years 1917-1918 brought Julius face to 
face with the usual conflicts for a young man with re¬ 
spect to military service. He was 16 and the country 
was in dreadful need of radio operators, so he went to 
YMCA night school to learn the continental code and 
other essentials to qualify for an operator's license. In 
the meantime, he served for a period as a riveter’s 
helper in a local shipyard. By the time he passed his 
operator’s examination, the war had ended. 

Of course he wanted to go to college. He was gradu¬ 
ated from high school, in his words, “with reasonaHy 
good grades.” Although Yale was attractive and he had 
relatives who had studied there, he settled nevertheless 
on Stanford. He proposed to enter there in the fall of 
1919. But what to do in the meantime? As one might 
surmise for a person of his heritage, he wanted adven¬ 
ture and travel. The urge was further excited by the 
works of Conrad, which fascinated him. 

He had qualified as a radio operator—commercial, 
second grade, and received his license in February, 
1919, and now he found a ship, a coastal freighter 
bound for San Francisco and points south. There were 
the spring and summer in which to travel and learn. 
Earlier he had been tempted to ship on a yearly run on 
a fur-trading ship touching, among other northern 
points, at Kamchatka. However, the schedule would 
bring him back too late for Stanford. Though tempted 
also to find a ship going around the world, this too was 


out of the question, and he settled for an apprenticeship 
as operator on a vessel of the Admiral Line, the Admiral 
Dewey. He served on her from the middle of April to 
the middle of June. On this voyage, he comments, he 
was a very seasick lad. Here was adventure, however 
modest it might be compared to the journeys of his 
forebears and compared to some of his own later treks 
up the Amazon. 

Now he was looking for a summer voyage, and his 
imagination was captured by the opportunity to sail on 
a ship out of Seattle bound for Japan and North China. 
By this time he had qualified as a commercial radio 
operator—first grade, and he shipped as chief operator 
of the Western Glen, a freighter carrying a cargo of 
steel rails to the port of Dairen (Luta), for the Man¬ 
churian Railroad. The ship was 21 days in reaching 
Kobe, then went on to Osaka, and finally to cholera- 
infested Dairen where some 15 days were spent in un¬ 
loading—a task done manually by coolie labor. On the 
return voyage the ship put in to Seoul, then set out for 
Japan for coaling. En route, the Western Glen ran into 
a typhoon. Another American vessel in the vicinity sent 
an SOS, which Stratton intercepted. Shortly he was 
watching a rescue operation at sea, with all its drama— 
including the axing of lines as attempts were made by 
Japanese craft to gain salvage rights to the stricken 
American vessel. The Western Glen itself nearly came 
to grief as it grounded several times shepherding the 
nigh-helpless ship dragging anchor in the storm. 

After this harrowing experience, the Western Glen 
coaled at Kobe, and once more put to sea for the States. 
This voyage was soon interrupted when the high-pressure 
cylinder head of the triple expansion engine blew out. 
Literally, all hell broke loose on this fateful night, but 
the captain would have no SOS. 

The vessel limped back to port and the radio oper¬ 
ator was left to reflect on his shattered dreams of en¬ 
rolling the next month at Stanford. 

On debarking in Seattle, in the certification of his 
performance as a radio operator, Stratton drew a “very 
satisfactory,” an endorsement duly inscribed on th? 
back of his license at that time. 

The belated return and university schedules left only 
the possibility of attending the University of Washing¬ 
ton. In addition, Stratton faced the unexpected paradox 
of being determined to be an electrical engineer and 
yet believing that chemistry interested him more. In 
this frame of mind, Stratton met a fellow mathematics 
student named Weldon Pollock, who urged that Stratton 
go to Boston Tech, a place he had never heard of. After 
investigation, Stratton applied and was accepted at 
Boston Tech, and the following summer found himself 
posted as radio-operator—commercial, first class, on 
the Eastern Pilot out of Tacoma en route to Baltimore 
and New York; he arrived at M.I.T. by train from New 
York in late August, 1920. 

Soon Stratton was to find himself heavily engaged in 
a battle of credits. At Seattle he had had an excellent 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Advance on Many Fronts . . . 


Under the leadership of Julius A. Stratton. 
M.I.T. has advanced on many fronts, with ma¬ 
jor innovations in teaching and curriculum de¬ 
velopment; a growth in enrollment, scope, and 
Faculty strength; and a great rebuilding pro¬ 
gram. 

Both a scientist and an engineer, Dr. Stratton 
has distinguished himself as an educator and 
administrator during the emergence of M.I.T., 
long a foremost technological institution, in the 
humanities and social sciences. Although the 
physical growth of the Institute has been the 
most visible evidence of change (new buildings 
costing more than $40,000,000 have been erect¬ 
ed in the last three years), Dr. Stratton has de¬ 
voted much of his effort to educational advance¬ 
ment. As a member of a Faculty Committee 
on Educational Survey in 1947, he was one of 
the chief contributors to a two-year study of the 
Institute’s educational philosophy. Many of the 
committee’s recommendations have since been 
carried out—such as the establishment of a 
School of Humanities and Social Science, in¬ 
creased flexibility in curricula, construction of 
more on-campus housing, encouragement of ex¬ 
tracurricular activities and social life for stu¬ 
dents, greater attention on the part of the Fac¬ 
ulty to the development of educational policy, 
improvement of the Faculty salary scale to par¬ 
ity with that of comparable universities, and 
careful guidance of sponsored research. Revo¬ 
lutionary changes in the undergraduate curricu¬ 
lum, which became effective last fall are, in part, 
a reflection of the concepts of this committee. 

After receiving his doctor of science degree 
in Mathematical Physics from the Eidgenos- 
sische Technische Hochschule in Zurich, Dr. 
Stratton returned to M.I.T. as assistant profes¬ 
sor of theory of electricity and magnetism in 
the Department of Electrical Engineering. In 
1931 he moved to the Department of Physics, 
became an associate professor of physics in 
1935 and professor in 1941. He was also en¬ 
gaged during those years in research which led 
to the publication in 1941 of his book. Electro¬ 
magnetic Theory, which is still regarded as an 
authoritative text and which has been trans¬ 
lated into several languages. 

Dr. Stratton was among the first staff mem¬ 
bers of the M.I.T. Radiation Laboratory, but 
in 1942 was detached to become an expert 
consultant in the Office of the Secretary of War. 
He organized a series of technical advisory 
committees on radar for the Air Force and as¬ 
sisted in the establishment of a development 
program for aids to all-weather flying. For his 
services he received the Medal for Merit from 
the Secretary of War. 

As the time approached to disband the Ra¬ 


diation Laboratory, a Basic Research Division 
was established under the direction of Dr. 
Stratton to continue fundamental research in 
physical electronics. In 1946 M.I.T. organized 
the Research Laboratory of Electronics to take 
over this research, and he became its first 
director. In 1949 he was appointed provost, his 
responsibilities including the co-ordination of 
the programs of interdepartmental laboratories. 
Later he became chancellor, serving as deputy 
to the president and administering the Insti¬ 
tute’s entire academic program. 

During his years in the M.I.T. Administra¬ 
tion the scope of the Institute's teaching and 
research program has grown enormously. 
Much of this giowth has been in the interdisci¬ 
plinary centers. 

The Center for International Studies, estab¬ 
lished in 1951, brought together economists, 
political scientists, historians, and other experts 
on international affairs, and as provost Dr. 
Stratton was able to draw upon his experience 
with interdepartmental studies and govern¬ 
ment agencies to guide its organization. Other 
new centers have included the Computation 
Center, the Center for Earth Sciences, the 
Center for Life Sciences, the Center for Mate¬ 
rials Science and Engineering, the Center for 
Space Research, the Center for Advanced 
Engineering Study, and (with Harvard Uni¬ 
versity) the Joint Center for Urban Studies. 

A member of the National Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, Dr. Stratton has served a term as its 
vice-president, was re-elected this year, and 
was chairman of the committee representing 
the Academy in the formation last year of the 
National Academy of Engineering. He is a 
member of the American Philosophical Soci¬ 
ety, and a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers, and the American 
Physical Society. He serves as a member of the 
National Science Board, the governing body of 
the National Science Foundation, and is a 
trustee of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and Vassar College. He is a director of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

On January 1, 1966, in anticipation of his 
retirement from the presidency of M.I.T. on 
June 30, 1966, he became chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Ford Foundation. He 
has been a trustee of the foundation since 1955. 

He has received the Certificate Award of 
the United States Navy (1957), the Medal of 
Honor of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
(1957). the Faraday Medal of the British In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineers (1961), and a 
number of honorary degrees. 
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‘The only security . . . 


comes from complete 


intellectual self-reliance . . 


Julius A. Stratton: A PORTFOLIO 


A good many years have gone by since my first 
arrival at Tech but my experiences in those first few 
days remain as fresh in my mind as though I were one 
of you here this evening. I recall most vividly the 
September afternoon on which my train moved out 
of Grand Central Terminal on the way to Boston. 

I was coming from a distant city and I was about to 
enter M.I.T. It seemed very important to me just at 
that moment that I become an electrical engineer and 
I had been told that M.I.T., or Boston Tech as it 
was known in those days out on the Coast, was the 

Over the years, Dr. Stratton has become known for his place to go. Apart from that I had only the remotest 
perceptive and evocative comment on science, engineer- concept of the kind of place that M.I.T. really was 

ing, and education. Beginning on these pages, The Re- and only slightly less vague ideas of what constituted 

view presents a selection of excerpts from his writings electrical engineering. 

and speeches, together with a collection of photographs [ remember well how I stared out of the window that 

of the president in his many and varied activities. afternoon, trying to catch glimpses as we sped along 

of the multitude of electrical facilities that line the 
right of way of the New Haven Railroad, feeling 
confident that before another year had elapsed I should 
be able to describe them all with professional 
assurance. Surely 1 would learn next year at Tech 
whether this was an AC or a DC system, what the 
voltage was on the overhead line, and how those feeders 
were tied in. Someone was going to tell me how those 
banks of transformers were connected together and 
I remember being curious about the design of those 
petticoats on the big insulators. 

All this to me was electrical engineering and like 
generations of Tech students before me I had to learn 
slowly and painfully that engineering comprises vastly 
more than random technical information. —from 
Welcome to Entering Students, September, 1950. 
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. . . There isn't any one best educational system. 
There is no single prescription for the education of 
young men and women that is perfectly or equally sat¬ 
isfactory for each and every individual. But there are 
nonetheless two fundamental requirements for any aca¬ 
demic program that is to prove successful. In the first 
place an effective plan of education must be related 
closely to the world, as it is in this age. Its objectives 
must be in harmony with the needs of our times and 
they must be designed to help men and women to enjoy 
happy, useful lives in the world of today. Secondly, a 
successful educational plan must take account of the 
special gifts and talents and aptitudes that differentiate 
one student from another. I want to place the utmost 
stress upon this importance of seeking out and cultivat¬ 
ing individual qualities. Never in history has it been so 
essential to recognize the human worth of individuals if 
we are to retain the rich variety and color of our na¬ 
tional life. There are a multitude of forces operating in 
the world today that tend to level and submerge us in 
the great mass of humanity. Against these leveling 
forces a good education should supply resources to de¬ 
fend the integrity and dignity of the individual mind 
and spirit. 

These two principles then, that of a timely usefulness 
of objectives and the cultivation of individual worth, 
are the key to the philosophy that has been our guide 
here at M.I.T. for the better part of the past century. 

—from Freshman Talk, September, 1951. 


A group from the Institute recently 
visited Dr. Stratton at his farm in 
South Newfane, Vt. When it came 
time to go, their bus wouldn’t start, 
but Dr. Stratton got it going with a 
push from his tractor. 


In this diversity of approach to the solution of edu¬ 
cational problems lies our strength and our hope for 
the future. We must jealously guard this right to be dif¬ 
ferent, and with this privilege goes an obligation to ex¬ 
periment, seek constantly after new and better methods 
in keeping with the changing requirements of our time. 
—from Talk to Antioch Assembly, April, 1954. 
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... As I reflect upon the several stages of my own 
professional career, I am again conscious that the re¬ 
wards of teaching are so often elusive and intangible; 
but still it is in the interchanges between student and 
teacher that one finds the deepest human satisfaction. 

It is a distressing fact that great events of the past two 
decades—first the War, followed by an intense focusing 
of the national effort on security, and the consequent 
transfiguration of our whole industrial society—have 
swept many a born teacher out of the classroom into 
research, into industry, or saddled him with the bur¬ 
dens of administration. In my own life I take some 
comfort in the belief that to participate in the conduct 
of a university can and should be teaching on a 
grander scale. 

For it seems to me that the great challenge to our 
generation lies in the reshaping of the plans and 
process of education to the needs of this age.— 
from Address to Institute of Radio Engineers, March, 
1957. 


. . . But there is still another task . . . that in the long 
run may prove to be of even greater import to all of us 
as citizens of a modern state. I speak of the most 
urgent need to make the understanding of science— 
the appreciation of its power and limitations—an integral 
part of the education of that much larger body of 
men and women destined for other professions and 
occupations. It is the problem, in short, of bringing 
science adequately into the lives of the nonscientists. 

It may well appear strange to you that one whose 
own efforts have been so firmly centered in the 
professional training of scientists and engineers 
should express this deep concern for the education 
of the many whose careers will lead them elsewhere. 
Earlier in these remarks 1 have tried to convey to 
you a feeling for the enormity of the change that 
is being wrought by science in our civilization. Even 
for those of us who through our professional inter¬ 
ests are most intimately a part of the movement, it 
is difficult to grasp the full meaning of the tide that 
is sweeping us forward. If educated men and women 
are to act with wisdom and judgment on matters that 
touch them most deeply, it is imperative that they 
possess knowledge of the methods and principles of 
science, and a capacity to follow its broad lines of 
advance. Science can no longer remain merely a 

I 
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casual course on the curriculum of a liberal educa¬ 
tion; it lies at the very heart of our culture and the 
schools, the colleges, and the universities must deal 
with it accordingly. 

The problem is enormously difficult—the most 
challenging to education in our day. For as the 
world of science extends its boundaries, it appears 
ever more remote and forbidding to the average 
man. Our simple concepts of matter composed of 
electrons and protons are brushed aside by the 
physicists’ talk of more than 20 strange and ele¬ 
mentary particles. Because of the formidable lan¬ 
guage of the biochemists we have difficulty in com¬ 
prehending the significance of recent theories on 
genetics, or in sharing new insights into the nature 
of cancer and mental disease. As the import of this 
marvelous flow of discovery in the daily lives of 
each and every one of us grows greater, the gulf of 
understanding between the specialist and the com¬ 
mon citizen grows steadily deeper and wider. 

We must bridge that gulf. We who are scientists 
and engineers by profession must not isolate our¬ 
selves from the great issues of the day, even though 
they may seem to lie outside our sphere of special 
competence. The very fact that science has become 
a dominant force in modern society imposes upon 
us a special obligation as citizens to share responsi¬ 
bility for the moral, political, and economic problems 
that beset us all. As teachers we must convey to our 
students an understanding that a readiness to min¬ 
ister to the public welfare is the hallmark of every 
great profession. As scientists, finally, we cannot 
afford to allow the world of science to become 
enveloped in mystery, a land accessible only to the 
privileged and the few. In the interest of science 
itself we dare not allow a cleavage to develop 
between scientists and the great body of educated 
people.— from Address at St. Francis Xavier Univer¬ 
sity, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, August, 1957. 



Dr. Stratton with Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, of Boston, at a meeting of 
the Tech Catholic Cluh in 1959. 




To many of you of the graduating class this 
period of striving may have seemed interminable. 

As the years go on, it will shrink down to a few 
short links in the chain of life. As one looks back, 
all the rough places begin to smooth out—the trivial 
irritations, the small crises that loomed so large at 
the moment, the frustration over cums and quizzes— 
fade away, and one begins to see all this in the 
perspective of a life pattern—with the perspective 
of an Alumnus rather than a student.— from Charge 
to the Graduating Class, M.I.T. Commencement, 
June, 1958. 


A university can’t and mustn't try to do all 
things. It must conserve its resources and focus its 
efforts upon the most significant problems. But even 
these come quick and fast, and the university which 
fails to meet some of these challenges will soon be 
relegated to second-rate. 

If this profusion of new knowledge represents 
a challenge to the university, it presents even more 
perplexing and difficult problems for the student. 

If the university must make choices as to the direc¬ 
tions it will pursue, these choices are even more 
limited and difficult for the undergraduate. It isn’t 
conceivably possible that a student today in science or 
engineering can cover the wide range of subjects that 
have a direct and important bearing on the field 
of his choice. Nor does he have the experience or 
the maturity to judge entirely for himself. 

There has never been a time when the university 
had a greater obligation to give wise guidance to 
these young men and women upon whom we shall 
depend for our future technological strength.— 
from Talk at Detroit Regional A lumni Conference, 
January, 1959. 


Science has a dual nature. It is indeed the foun¬ 
dation of all technology. But it gives us also the 
framework of philosophy. It is the reference point 
from which we inquire into the meaning of our 
existence and the nature of our universe and the 
limitations upon our powers.— from Talk to M.I.T. 
Alumni in Worcester, March, 1959. 


‘There is a dignity 
and worth in all 
the works of science ’ 



On a summer’s holiday—some an¬ 
gling and a fine cateli. 
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There is now a second point that I should like to 
mention—an observation upon the recurring refer¬ 
ence to the “Useful” and the “useless.” Many . . . 
have spoken most eloquently about the importance 
of research as a path to understanding without 
concern for any ultimate utility. You were in fact 
speaking about the nature of scholarship itself, of 
its ennobling quality and its spiritual value. The 
idea that there is importance in learning and knowl¬ 
edge for their own sake is a difficult one for a 
pragmatic American public to grasp, but as we 
here express our support of this idea of pure schol¬ 
arship and of pure research, let us do so without 
any belittling of the importance of other kinds 
of human activity. As I have listened to the dis¬ 
cussion during the past two days, I have detected 
again and again an inclination to look down upon 
useful motives or actions. This 1 think is unworthy. 
There is a dignity and worth in all the works of 
science. 

There are in fact two great qualities that distin- 



At the 1957 Assemblies Ball, Dr. 
and Mrs. Stratton lead the Grand 
March. 


guish man from the other animals. One is man’s 
power of analytical thinking and of intellectual 
abstraction. The other is his propensity to act, to 
do, and indeed to transform his environment. This 
is the essential duality of man’s existence—to 
think and to do. The power of thinking analytically 
would alone serve him little purpose were he then 
not able to act upon his intellectual conclusions. 

The importance of research of any kind, pure or 
applied, within the confines of a university lies not 
simply in the advancement of knowledge, but also 
in the extent to which it serves to develop the 
creative powers of the student. It is precisely in 
this relation to the student that the function of re¬ 
search in a university differs from that of the in¬ 
dustrial organization and the independent labora¬ 
tories .—from Remarks at Basic Science Symposium, 
May, 1959. 
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The whole world is in ferment. Clearly your 
generation will be governed by conditions and 
circumstances that are totally unlike any that have 
ever prevailed before. This I truly believe. 

As a consequence it must be our mission to give 
you an ability to compete in this rapidly changing 
and extremely serious world. Such ability will come 
only from a mastery of fundamentals. M.I.T. has an 
obligation to you far greater than that of simply 
introducing you to the state of engineering as it 
exists at the moment or to the current state of 
science, architecture, and management. It is our 
prime responsibility to give you principles and 
fundamentals of such depth that you can live and 
grow with technological change and become your¬ 
selves innovators and creators in a world in flux. 

The only security that is of any account in this 
kind of world is the one that comes from complete 
intellectual self-reliance, the feeling that you 
have the ability to keep up with the frontiers if 
only you are prepared to make the effort, to take 
the initiative, to continue to move forward. —from 
Talk to M.I.T. Freshmen, September, 1959. 


Any college that fails to cultivate the interests of 
its Alumni is neglecting the very roots of its sup¬ 
port—not of money alone, but the firm, warm loy¬ 
alty that can show itself in such countless ways. 

And the Alumnus, in turn, who allows his ties 
to his college to weaken or break away is losing 
something of priceless value that he has rightfully 
earned and which might be a source of pride and 
profit to him all his life.— from Remarks at Chicago 
Regional Alumni Officers’ Conference, October, 

1959. 


Far right: Dr. Stratton and Presi¬ 
dent Nathan Pusey of Harvard 
break ground in 1957 for Cam¬ 
bridge Electron Accelerator. Im¬ 
mediate right: In academic proces¬ 
sion to receive an honorary degree 
from Harvard in 1959. 







'. . . never again can we consider science 
and engineering as disciplines remote 
and apart from major concerns of mankind’ 


M.I.T. is enveloped by a great city. We impose 
great demands upon the intellectual and emo¬ 
tional resources of our undergraduates. We have 
high hopes for these students of ours, and we 
should like to prepare them for the heavy responsi¬ 
bilities that will be theirs. 

And so, increasingly, we have attached impor¬ 
tance to all that a student learns through living 
as a member of this college community. From the 
maturing influence of a healthy campus life can 
come a wealth of experience and understanding 
gained through informal relations with faculty 
and through mingling with fellow students of a 
great diversity of interests and backgrounds. 

Society asks of most men more than sheer in¬ 
tellectual ability—it demands also moral hardiness, 
self-discipline, a competitive spirit, and other 
qualities that in more old-fashioned terms we might 
simply call character.. ..— from Remarks at Dedica¬ 
tion of M.I.T.'s Du Pont Athletic Center, October, 
1959. 


. . . The one, overriding lesson that we must 
draw from these observations is that never again 
can we consider science and engineering as disci¬ 
plines remote and apart from major concerns of 
mankind. Henceforth the course of science in the 
United States is inextricably interwoven with our 
measures of defense and survival, with the eco¬ 
nomic status of our citizens, and indeed intimately 
related to every facet of a way of life that Americans 
have cherished most dearly.— from Talk to M.I.T. 
Club of New York, December, 1959. 
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For it isn’t enough to approve in principle a 
better plan of education, a stronger defense, or a 
massive attack on the blight and decay that are 
the shame of our cities. We must give of ourselves— 
our time, our energy, and our money—to transform 
such hopes into reality. There is a way to achieve 
these things and still to balance the budget. But 
it is a way that demands its price, payable perhaps 
in some of the luxuries that contribute to our 
standard of living. 

Obviously the question is, can our country, in 
the midst of such material ease, rise to the great 
moral and spiritual challenge that now confronts 
it. No other people in history, to the best of my 
knowledge, have met successfully a comparable 
test. Indeed we are told by Spengler and Toynbee 
that each civilization contains within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. But I should like to 
believe that we have within us also in equal 
number the seeds of our own salvation: and that 
it rests with us as to which shall grow. 

The most urgent need for Americans today, it 
seems to me, is a positive belief in some set of 
spiritual and intellectual values, a clarity of objec¬ 
tives, a sense of mission.— from Remarks at M.l.T. 
Christmas Convocation, 1959. 


... The comment has frequently been made that the 
genius of the American people is most clearly expressed 
through a mastery of technology and an extraordinary 
capacity for organization. Yet at the moment there are 
some signs that our power to devise and create great 
technological systems may have outstripped our capacity 
for management. Be that as it may, it is manifestly clear 
that engineering and management must be more and 
more tightly interwoven into the single fabric of our 
economic and political system. Neither the engineer nor 
the manager can proceed in isolation from the other, 
or in ignorance of the basic laws of physical and social 
science that are shaping the development of modern 
society. 

These are conditions that offer an unparalleled 
opportunity for M.l.T. There is, in fact, an obligation 
upon us because the national need for engineering 
management is so great. M.l.T. is evolving rapidly into 
a university of a form in harmony with the conditions 
of our epoch. Our mission is sharply and clearly defined. 
It begins with teaching and research in the most 
significant fields of pure science. We are then concerned 
with the useful application of science through the several 
branches of engineering. And finally our domain has 
expanded to embrace those fields wherein science and 
engineering bear most directly upon society and human 
affairs. Our approach to every problem is influenced by 
a sense of the quantitative, the analytic, the mathematical. 
For our full flowering as a great institution, we must 
also continue to cultivate with care and imagination the 
blending of art with science, as we find them expressed 
in the unity of architecture, in much of engineering, 
in economics and political science, in industrial 
relations, and in the whole of management. 

In such a setting a School of Industrial Management 
finds its natural place. It belongs here, it is part of our 
plan, it draws substance from all the resources of the 
Institute, and it can count on our unqualified support. 

—from Message in Industrial Management Review, 
School of Industrial Management, April, 1960. 
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This, I believe, can be said for M.I.T. 

We have learned much from other lands, but the 
institution that we have shaped comes out of our 
own traditions, our own national character and as¬ 
pirations. 

I don’t believe that an M.I.T. can be transplanted 
or reproduced identically elsewhere—be it in Britain, 
or India, or Nigeria. 

Each university is an expression of its own tradi¬ 
tions, of its own cultural soil. —from Welcoming Re¬ 
marks, M.I.T. Centennial Conference, April, 1961. 


Left: Dr. Stratton meets the press 
during a visit last January to the 
Technical University of Berlin. 
Above, top: Dr. Stratton and Dr. 
Killian share a moment of amuse¬ 
ment at commencement, 1964. Be¬ 
low: A chat with Clarence L. A. 
Wynd, ’27, at a meeting of the 
M.I.T. Club of Rochester in 1963. 


. . . Even within the past decade, the advance 
of science has been extraordinary. It is compelling 
us to re-examine both our methods of teaching and 
the content of our curricula. The rate of progress 
itself makes it impossible to foresee the state of 
technology a few years hence. We can only guess 
what new fields may emerge. And so we must add 
constantly to the emphasis on fundamentals—on 
basic theory, and on the methods that may enable 
a student after graduation not only to keep pace 
with the advancing frontiers but also to maintain 
himself on the forefront. Undergraduate education 
more and more takes on the character of a solid 
foundation upon which the student can build, as in 
succeeding years he goes on towards specialization 
in science or engineering, in architecture, or man¬ 
agement, or indeed, in any of the great professions 
of our day. 

Some way, we must learn to deal with the tre¬ 
mendous accumulation of knowledge. As teachers 
we must now devise better plans for incorporating 
new facts and principles into old, established 
theory. Somehow, this huge, indigestible mass of 
new learning must be reduced for the student to 
systems of lucid presentation. —from Remarks in Sec¬ 
ond Century Fund Telephone Meeting, October, 
1961. 
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Environment for Creativity 


“As a great educational institution, we shall fall short 
of our mission if we fail to inspire in our students a con¬ 
cern for things of the spirit as well as of the mind. By 
precept and example we must convey to them a respect 
for moral values, a sense of the duties of citizenship, and 
feeling for taste and style, and the capacity to recognize 
and enjoy the first-rate.” 

In these words from his 1959 Inaugural Address, 
President Stratton established this comprehensive view 
of the university’s mission as a conscious dogma of his 
administration. Fittingly, these sentences are now 
mounted on an entrance wall of the recently completed 
Stratton Center, which was dedicated last October as 
the Julius Adams Stratton Building. 

The President's belief in the rightness and necessity 
of such an educational mission, and his determination 
to progress toward a richer student environment at 
M.I.T. became familiar to me during my recent partic¬ 
ipation in undergraduate government and residential 

By William H. Byrn, Jr., ’66 


Right: President Stratton, Mr. Byrn, and Dr. Killian at dedica¬ 
tion of MJ.T.’s Student Center, named the Julius Adams Stratton 
Building (top photo, opposite page). 

Opposite, bottom: Dr. Stratton with students at New England 
swimming finals in 1959. 


affairs. The philosophy was made clear through discus¬ 
sions, explanatory talks, and in his writings; his deter¬ 
mination to progress showed clearly in decisions and 
actions. 

It is perhaps natural that in his interactions with stu¬ 
dent government Dr. Stratton would talk of the human 
values imparted by the undergraduate environment, and 
that I should become most familiar with his ideas and 
thoughts in this area. The President of the Institute has 
many publics to hear and many constituencies to serve 
—but one felt, from discussions and conversations, that 
this concern for spiritual values in our education was 
fundamental and pervasive in his thoughts and con¬ 
siderations. 

Each of our graduates will be making nontechnical 
decisions throughout his life—decisions which may call 
upon a professional code of ethics, or involve moral 
values, or use sophisticated knowledge of human be¬ 
havior. Each will be expected to create and innovate 
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as well as to calculate. Only an environment such as 
Dr. Stratton envisions, and has worked for, can provide 
students with the equipment and experiences which will 
spark creativity and provide values for such decisions. 

Several aspects of the President’s concerns and ac¬ 
complishments appeared to me in our conversations; 
some of these are familiar to all who have worked with 
him. 

To eager, excited students with ideas on over-all In¬ 
stitute policy, student environment or academic affairs, 
he may seem extraordinarily receptive—and extraor¬ 
dinarily prudent. But gradually they realize the Presi¬ 
dent’s perception of the Institute’s national leadership 
role in educational practices. Gradually they discover 
his concern for the long-term challenges—growth, new 
areas of research, reinforcement of the Faculty, teaching 
innovation—which provide for excellence in areas stu¬ 
dents have considered “givens” in their education. Stu¬ 
dents want everything taught and everything studied; 


patiently he has communicated the difficulties of skill¬ 
ful allocation of limited resources to educational goals. 

Another apparent quality, broadly perceived by stu¬ 
dents, is his vigorous appreciation of pure scholarship. 
His personal achievements set the example; he has fur¬ 
ther displayed this appreciation by endeavors to expose 
the students to the great theorists and great researchers 
of our time. In other ways he has sought to assure that 
students know the satisfactions that accompany the 
mastery of a substantial theory, and the joys of research 
and discovery, at an early age. 

The presidency of M.I.T. is an enormous occupation, 
and it is difficult to extract the values and achievements 
of the man from the less-than-routine responsibilities of 
the title—especially for a youthful observer such as the 
writer. But no one can contest my contention that the 
impress of this man’s ideas and values will continue to 
influence the development of the Institute—and genera¬ 
tions of students—for many years to come. 
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Top: With natives along a jungle river in South America. Bot¬ 
tom: Dr. Stratton and Professor Allis inspect a telescope which 
was a retirement gift from the MJ.T. Faculty. 


A 

Reminiscence 


When Dr. Stratton teas inaugurated as M.I.T.’s 11th 
President on June 15, 1959, William P. Allis, a class¬ 
mate, brought greetings from the Class of 1923. Fol¬ 
lowing is a part of his remarks on that occasion : 


“Peculiarly, you arrived by boat from Seat¬ 
tle, showing due skepticism of the future of 
travel by rail, but in keeping with the tradi¬ 
tions of which came to these shores 

by barge from Boylston Street. 

“As you sailed from the northwest, I sailed 
from the French Riviera, and we landed in 
the Great Court, which then as now was 
troubled by humidity. But this had been cor¬ 
rected by carting in pebbles to cover the clay, 
for there was no grass or other culture in this 
Great Court, and little behind these walls. En¬ 
gineers were then the laboring sons of neces¬ 
sity rather than creative sons of knowledge 
and imagination. 

“In these surroundings you and I matured, 
and rebelled at what was lacking, but did not 
run away because we had faith in the future 
of M.I.T. 

“But we did need refreshment. Zurich was 
such a refreshing experience for you, as Mu¬ 
nich was for me. We both brought something 
back and we must remember what it was, as 
times have changed and we can now return 
the gift. 

“For us, 1929 was not the year of a stock 
crash, but the year of a trip down the Yukon 
in a rowboat driven, it seemed, by the buzzing 
of mosquitoes. 

“In 1932 we rode ponies in Ecuador, over 
16,000 feet above the sea, to the glacier al¬ 
most on the equator where the city of Quito 
got its ice. You and I rode dugout canoes 
down a jungle river where the woods were 
full of stinging ants, and bees, and gorgeous 
butterflies. We visited the huts of the head¬ 
hunting Indians who wore toucan feather head¬ 
dresses, and who offered us the trade of two 
giggling Indian girls for our single rifle. 

“We took two girls on our next adventure, and 
they found themselves on a rugged but beauti¬ 
ful motor trip from Geneva to Istanbul, 
through frontiers which would now be closed 
to us. These two girls are with us today and 
we greet Catherine as our beautiful and charm¬ 
ing first lady.” 
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Portrait 
of a 
President 




Two prominent Boston artists have recently 
done likenesses of President Stratton. Above 
is a portrait by Gardner Cox, ’32, shown at 
left with Dr. Stratton at the March, 1965, 
Corporation meeting. Below, Dr. Stratton sits 
for sculptress Beatrice Paipert, ’51, whose 
work was displayed at the M.I.T. Faculty 
Club this spring. The finished head was given 
to the Institute by the Undergraduate Asso¬ 
ciation and will be placed in the Student Cen¬ 
ter—the Julius Adams Stratton Building. 
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Commencement 
and Farewell 





B. F. Herzog 

Top: Awaiting the academic procession in Rockwell Cage. 
Middle: Members of the 50-year Class get help in robing. 
Bottom: William H. Byrn, Jr., ’66, spoke as Class President. 


M.I.T. held its one hundredth graduation exercises on 
June 10 and, in the words of the Institute’s founder,* it 
was “a memorable day” for many. For Julius A. Strat¬ 
ton, ’23, it was the last commencement in which he 
would participate as President. He received tributes 
from both associates and students and the special honor 
of election as a Life Member of the M.I.T. Corporation. 

As is customary at the Institute, Dr. Stratton pre¬ 
sented degrees in person to each of 1,243 students, in¬ 
cluding 660 members of the Class of 1966. This year 
also marked the 50th anniversary of M.I.T.’s move 
from Boston to Cambridge. The Class of 1916, the last 
to graduate from old “Boston Tech,” observed the oc¬ 
casion in commemorative ceremonies and other activi¬ 
ties during the four-day period from commencement to 
Alumni Day. 

James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Chairman of the M.I.T. 
Corporation, announced Dr. Stratton’s election to that 
body and took note of his departure “with an inescapa¬ 
ble feeling of sadness that the inexorable march of time 
brings him to retirement.” He added that “we note it. 
too, however, with a sense of rejoicing in all that he has 
done for this institution and all that he has meant to 
those of us who have worked with him—Corporation, 
Faculty, students, Alumni—colleagues all. 

“His association with M.I.T. began nearly 46 years 
ago, when he entered as an undergraduate. From the 
beginning he brought rare qualities of taste, style, grace, 
and presence which have left their mark on the Insti¬ 
tute,” said Dr. Killian. 

“As teacher, scholar, and administrator, he has culti¬ 
vated and helped to fulfill M.I.T.’s highest aspirations,” 
Dr. Killian added. “By his gift of lucid exposition, he has 
made clear complex problems and policies and conveyed 
the objects, aims, and spirit of M.I.T. to a wider audi¬ 
ence. His catholicity of mind has given him the qualities 
of a humanist as well as those of a scientist, those of an 
administrator as well as those of a scholar. His percep¬ 
tive concern for the individual, especially the individual 

*When M.I.T.’s first class convened in 1865, William Barton 
Rogers exclaimed in his diary: “May not this prove a memorable 
day!” 
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student, has prompted warm appreciation, as shown by 
the request of the Undergraduate Association that the 
Student Center bear his name.” 

On behalf of the student body, William H. Byrn, Jr., 
President of the Class of 1966, gave Dr. Stratton an en¬ 
graved bronze plaque “in appreciation of your sincere 
concern for undergraduate welfare.” 

More than 2,500 parents and friends of students filled 
Rockwell Cage where graduation exercises were held 
and hundreds more watched the ceremonies on closed- 
circuit television in Kresge Auditorium. Altogether, 
there were 1,329 degrees awarded, more than 100 
students receiving two. The total included 162 doctoral 
degrees, 81 in advanced engineering, and 386 master’s 
degrees. Degrees were awarded to 33 women, and to 175 
foreign students from 54 countries. 

Besides degree candidates and Faculty, the academic 
procession included more than 97 members of the 50- 
year class led by its marshal, Ralph A. Fletcher. Dr. 
Killian presided and opened the exercises after the In¬ 
stitute’s great mace was put in place by Samuel A. 
Groves, ’34. chief marshal and President of the Alumni 
Association. Music was provided by a brass choir under 
the direction of John Corley, Assistant Director of Music 
at M.I.T. The Reverend Harry J. Dooley, Catholic Chap¬ 
lain at M.I.T., gave the invocation. 

At the commencement luncheon in the Great Court, 
Dr. Stratton spoke informally to members of the Class of 
1966 and their parents, noting that “in a manner of 
speaking, I am about to graduate, too.” Mr. Byrn re¬ 
marked on recent changes at M.I.T. and on the chang¬ 
ing world that he and his classmates will enter: “By our 
10th reunion, man will have landed on the moon.” 
Speaking for the Class of 1916, Vannevar Bush, Hon¬ 
orary Chairman of the Corporation, commented that 
M.I.T.’s progress was the result of the unique spirit that 
the Institute fosters. 

After luncheon, Alumni and members of the Institute 
community gathered for commemorative ceremonies in 
honor of two persons who played important roles in 
M.I.T.’s move from Boston to Cambridge 50 years ago. 
Wreaths were placed under inscriptions citing Richard 
Cockburn Maclaurin, President of M.I.T. in 1916, and 
Welles Bosworth, ’89, the architect whose integrated de¬ 
sign of the Institute’s central buildings contributed much 
to M.I.T.’s later progress. 

Military Commissioning 

Rear Admiral Edward J. Fahy, Commander of the 
Naval Ship Systems Command, was principal speaker 
on June 9 at military commissioning exercises at M.I.T. 

Eighteen cadets and midshipmen in the Reserve Offi¬ 
cers’ Training Corps programs received commissions. 
Six were Navy midshipmen, who became ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve. Four Army cadets and eight in the Air 
Force received commissions as second lieutenants in the 
Air Force and the Army and Air Force Reserves. 

Carl F. Floe, ’35, M.I.T. Vice-president for Research 
Administration, presided. 


For Effective Teaching 

The Goodwin Medal for “conspicuously effective 
teaching” was awarded to James R. Geiser, ’62, a 
graduate student in mathematics, at M.I.T. commence¬ 
ment exercises this year. During the ceremonies the 
Institute also awarded a bachelor of science degree to 
one of his outstanding students, his wife Lucy. 

The Goodwin Medal, which was established in 
memory of M.I.T.’s first Dean of the Graduate School, 
Harry Manley Goodwin, ’90, by his family, is given 
each year to a graduate student whose teaching is 
recognized as effective beyond ordinary excellence. A 
cash award of $500 accompanies the medal. 

Mr. Geiser, 24, a mathematics instructor, is also a 
full-time doctoral student and expects to complete his 
doctoral thesis in mathematical logic this summer. Mrs. 
Geiser, 21, is also majoring in mathematics. For next 
fall, Mr. Geiser has won a John Wesley Young research 
instructorship in mathematics at Dartmouth College. 
Mrs. Geiser plans to join him at Dartmouth as a doc¬ 
toral student in mathematics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geiser met at M.I.T. where Mr. Geiser 
was a graduate teaching assistant, having received his 
bachelor’s degree from M.I.T. in 1962. Mrs. Geiser, 
then Lucy Jane Garnet, was a freshman. Both Geisers 
maintained exceptionally high scholastic averages dur¬ 
ing their undergraduate studies. In 1965, Mrs. Geiser 
received the Association of M.I.T. Alumnae Award 
for outstanding academic achievement. 

One endorsement for Mr. Geiser’s nomination from 
a committee of undergraduate students reads, “Have 
spoken to the kids in 18.034 (differential equations) 
—think he is great—fresh, enthusiastic, on top of the 
course.” A member of the Faculty wrote, “Jim has 
broad knowledge and a high sense of professional 
dedication ... he approaches his teaching with energy 
and enjoyment.” 

Mr. Geiser felt that the initial encounter with higher 
mathematics should be a stimulating experience for new 
freshmen rather than an arduous task, and he went to 
great lengths to present it as a useful extension of an 
individual’s equipment for thinking. Regularly he at¬ 
tended all lectures given in connection with the course 
because he wanted to find out exactly which parts 
of the lectures his students might not understand and 
because he wanted to make sure that his discussion 
sections complemented the lectures. In spite of the de¬ 
mands of his own studies, he scheduled many additional 
office hours for students who needed help. 

“Of particular originality,” said one professor, “was 
a set of methodology notes he gave out to his students 
to make them more aware of the problem-solving proc¬ 
ess itself. He then asked them to solve two problems, 
keeping track of the problem-solving rules they were 
using. The technique apparently was fairly successful 
in teaching students that when faced with a tough 
problem, there are a lot of things they can do besides 
stare at a blank sheet of paper.” 
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‘A Pervading 
Sense of Purpose’ 

The text of Dr. Stratton’s address at the 
1%6 M.I.T. eommencement. 

T 

J-his is indeed the last commencement in which I 
shall participate as President, and I am awed by the re¬ 
sponsibilities of a farewell address. Only one subject 
seems to me appropriate for such an occasion—and that 
is M.I.T. itself. Yet I have wondered what I might say 
to you that I haven’t said before in countless reports, in 
talks to students, at Faculty meetings, to parents, and 
Alumni. 

My own understanding of the Institute stems from 
the cumulative effect of my own experience—of what I 
brought here as a student, of my years as a member of 
the Faculty, of other insights that come to one charged 
with the responsibilities of administration—spread over 
an extended base of time sufficiently long for historical 
perspective. My view of M.I.T. today is partly objec¬ 
tive, partly what I know it to be; but I must acknowledge 
also that it is partly subjective—partly what I believe it 
ought to be. 

There are some respects in which all of us see this 
Institute of ours in precisely the same way. We have all 
felt the intensity of life on our campus, the relentless 
pressures, the pace that we set for one another. But 
coupled with these demands is a pervading sense of pur¬ 
pose, an involvement in problems linking us to the af¬ 
fairs and needs and conditions of the world today. 

From my vantage point I have been privileged also 


to see the Institute as a whole. I see it as an extraordi¬ 
nary assembly of students; I see it as a Faculty that en¬ 
joys a unity almost without parallel; I see it as a con¬ 
stant interplay of challenge and response; and I see it as 
a center of leadership in the modern world of science 
and engineering. Above all, M.I.T. is to me a living en¬ 
tity, a complex of issues and ideas, evolving and ma¬ 
turing with the years. And it is only through these ideas 
and the discussions that revolve about them that we be¬ 
gin to understand the true essence of this institution. 

It happens by chance that we celebrate this June the 
50th anniversary of our move from Copley Square to 
Cambridge. In that famous barge that crossed the 
Charles the Class of 1916 brought more than the Seal 
and Charter. There came with them also a plan, a phi¬ 
losophy of education. This has been our heritage, a 
framework for our aims and objectives. Over the past 
half century we have built upon it as we have kept pace 
with the explosive progress of science and engineering 
and with the revolutionary changes in the character of 
our whole society. 

In the foreword to the General Bulletin there is a 
statement that undertakes to set forth in a concise fash¬ 
ion our aims and purposes. You may read there that our 
central mission is to send forth men and women of the 
highest professional competence; to contribute a share 
to the enlargement of knowledge and understanding; 
and to these we should add a sense of responsibility and 
service to the community and nation of which we are a 
part. These basic ideas are as valid today as they were 
in 1861; 50 years ago it was relatively easy to fulfill 
them. But to interpret them, to give them reality in the 
context of the modern world brings into being questions 
and issues of a wholly new order. To convey to you some 
feeling for M.I.T. as it is today I can do no better than to 
single out a few of these for comment. 

Take first the diverse modes of conducting research. 
Perhaps the most significant lesson that we learned 
about science during World War II was the power 
that lies in a massive, concentrated attack upon a diffi¬ 
cult problem. The achievements of the Radiation Lab¬ 
oratory at M.I.T. were a magnificent demonstration of 
the advantages of teamwork in applied research, and 
these same methods were carried over after the war into 
many domains of pure science. The very character of 
this institution, its central concern for science and en¬ 
gineering, has tended to encourage the grouping of 
scholars for concerted action. I spoke earlier of the 
unity of our Faculty. I know of no other campus where 
members of an academic community have so freely 
crossed the boundary lines of both the new and the clas¬ 
sic disciplines. The interdepartmental centers, which 
have become such a characteristic part of our academic 
structure, are themselves the most striking evidence of 
the effectiveness of this approach. 

Indeed, much of our renown has come lately from 
the successful mobilization of our resources and the fo¬ 
cusing of efforts upon an area of study. I think it not 
only right but inescapable that we will continue to de- 
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velop in this fashion. This will come about not only be¬ 
cause of the experience that we have already amassed. 
It will be forced upon us because of the increasing com¬ 
plexity of modern science and engineering and the 
mounting costs of research. 

Nonetheless, we must remember that the organiza¬ 
tional structure of any institution influences its charac¬ 
ter. We must never forget that the special role of a uni¬ 
versity is to offer a haven and an intellectual climate in 
which the highly creative, highly individual worker can 
fruitfully pursue his own course in his own way. 

The thought that I am expressing here goes far be¬ 
yond the problems of research or the modern university. 
There is, in fact, no more demanding challenge in our 
time than that of learning how to reconcile the condi¬ 
tions of massive effort and scale with the human needs 
of an individual. 

And this leads me directly to the student and to the 
process of education itself. M.I.T. now has come to 
terms with the realization that our older aim of complet¬ 
ing professional training at the undergraduate level is 
no longer feasible. Rather, we undertake to provide a 
foundation for professional life. But what does that re¬ 
ally mean? What should be the elements of such a prep¬ 
aration? What should we really strive to accomplish? 

First, as always, to assure the mastery of some area 
of knowledge, if for no other reason than to learn what 
it means to command a field in depth. But there must be 
breadth as well as depth, and an adequate base of fac¬ 
tual knowledge. In much of contemporary education, 
and in some of the most modern curricula, there is a 
danger that substantive matters will dominate to the ex¬ 
clusion of all else. The tremendous accumulation of de¬ 
tailed information—much of it, granted, of a very fun¬ 
damental character—is such that the task of absorbing 
it, of knowing what there is to know, may take over the 
whole process of education. As a result, the student can 
become largely preoccupied with his effort to digest this 
mass and to arrange it in some sort of order. I want in no 
way to deprecate the importance of substantive learn¬ 
ing, especially in such a place as M.I.T. But to me edu¬ 
cation represents much more. 

The mark of a truly educated man is an attitude to¬ 
ward learning, an intellectual style. To his treasury of 
information, he adds a way of going about things, a 
viewpoint toward life and the world in which we live. 
He carries with him a spirit of intellectual enterprise 
such that he continues throughout his whole career to 
deepen and broaden in knowledge and understanding. 
The qualities of education of which I am now speaking 
impart the habit of a critical view of all things that draws 
upon evidence and reality rather than bias and emotion 
—the habit of looking beneath the surface of all things, 
including the things that change, to the basic nature of 
things themselves. 

There is something else that we must constantly strive 
to accomplish—the most elusive and important of all. 
It is to create an environment that brings out the innate 
originality of the student, that develops his imagination, 


that encourages him to strike out intellectually upon his 
own. There is no one subject in the catalogue, no special 
curriculum, that fulfills these particular Institute Re¬ 
quirements. They derive only from the style of the in¬ 
stitution, from its own spiritual and intellectual climate, 
from all the forces which modulate and temper and for¬ 
tify both talent and character. This is the kind of en¬ 
vironment that we must never cease to cultivate at 
M.I.T. 

And now, finally, let me comment on one further con¬ 
tinuing issue of both academic and administrative judg¬ 
ment. By what principles, through what criteria shall we 
delimit the spheres of our interest and concern? The 
earliest concept of the Institute was centered on the idea 
of relevance to the needs of the society. At the outset 
this was interpreted to mean the needs of a growing in¬ 
dustrial nation. In response, the interests of M.I.T. were 
initially focused upon engineering and architecture. But 
step by step, with the passing decades, that same theme 
of relevance has taken us further afield. It led us 30 
years ago into first the physical and then the biological 
sciences. Successively, it has led us into the fields of 
management, of economics, of political science, of psy¬ 
chology. To me this progression is inescapable. It simply 
reflects the interlocking and coupling of science and 
engineering with the whole range of human affairs. We 
have no alternative other than to continue to hold fast 
as a guide line to relevance to the expanding domain of 
science and technology. 

And so we are now brought face to face with the 
question of the role and the place of the humanities at 
M.I.T. In my own view they have become central to our 
endeavors rather than merely peripheral. They cannot 
be set apart—they must put down deep roots of their 
own for an authentic growth in our special environment. 
We here are concerned primarily with the rational proc¬ 
esses of the mind. We deal in large measure with facts 
and figures, with elements that are tangible and con¬ 
crete. These traditional concerns need a leavening of 
the arts and the humanities that we may become truly 
professional and abundantly aware of our heritage of 
ideas, of the sweep of history, of the power of art and 
literature. For these give balance to the range of our 
knowledge and understanding and a broader import to 
the works of science and technology that will constitute 
our own special contribution to the progress of man. 

Whether or not all this makes us a university, or 
whether we are simply imposing upon the word “insti¬ 
tute” a new meaning, is really neither here nor there. 
But, taken together, these issues and the nature of our 
response impart to our academic institution a life, a per¬ 
sonality; a style, a special character of its own. 

In this particular review I have been able to touch on 
just a few of the matters that concern us daily. Through 
them I have wanted to convey to you some insight, some 
feeling, for the power and the vitality and the attraction 
of M.I.T. I want only to add how supremely fortunate I 
have been to have had a part in its evolution in these 
critical years. 
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Pageantry 


and 


Record Gifts 


Pageantry that recalled M.I.T.’s original crossing of 
the Charles River accompanied record-breaking reunion 
gifts at the Alumni Day luncheon in Cambridge on 
June 13. 

Carl M. Mueller, ’41, the class’ Reunion Gift Chair¬ 
man, announced the 25-year gift of $354,600—the 
second largest such gift in M.I.T. history. This total, 
given over the past five years, represented contributions 
from over 490 members of the class. 

The Class of 1926 gave $1,070,000—the largest ever 
recorded by a class at its 40th reunion. I. Austin Kelly, 
3d, ’26, Reunion Gift Chairman, reported that the class 
had raised this amount during the last five years and 
that it also had received gifts and pledges to endow a 
professorship named in honor of Dr. and Mrs. James 
R. Killian, Jr. Dr. Killian himself will choose the first 
James R. and Elizabeth P. Killian Professor. 

But the climax of the day was provided by the Class 
of 1916 which brought the Rockwell Cage audience to 
its feet with the arrival of the Bucentoro, an 18-foot 
wheeled version of the Venetian barge that carried the 
Institute seal and archives to Cambridge from Boston in 
1916. The 1966 Bucentoro was presented by Ralph A. 
Fletcher, ’16, President of the Class, and commanded 
by Joseph W. Barker, ’16, class Special Gifts Chairman. 
In presenting a “golden fleece,” symbolic of the class 
gift, Dr. Barker reported that within the past five years 
the class had raised $2.533,188—comprising $677,616 
in current gifts and $1,855,572 in deferred gifts—for 
the largest reunion gift in M.I.T.’s history. He further 
reported that, at its 25th reunion, the class had set a goal 
of $1,000,000 to be raised by its 50th and had bettered 
their objective by reaching the grand total of $3,100,000 
—including deferred gifts. Over 90 per cent of the class 
participated in the record total. 

Responding “with delight and gratitude,” Dr. Killian 
said the gifts “bespeak eloquently the devotion and gen¬ 
erosity of M.I.T. Alumni—and the great and successful 



Two heralds led the Class of 1916 procession . . . 



. . . then the Bucentoro docked with its treasure. 


place they occupy in our society. They also reflect, I 
like to think, a recognition of M.I.T.’s present impor¬ 
tance in the nation and the world and its potential to be 
an ever-greater force and resource in education.” 

Speaking to his classmates about their designation of 
the James R. and Elizabeth P. Killian Professorship, 
Dr. Killian expressed his appreciation of “the generos¬ 
ity of spirit as well as generosity of giving that has led to 
the announcement you have just made,” and of “the 
abiding and rewarding friendships I have found in this 
class and the sense of privilege I have derived from my 
association with a group so marked by generosity of 
spirit, warm fellowships, and personal distinction and 
accomplishment.” 

In recognizing the Class of 1916 gift. Dr. Killian an¬ 
nounced that the central group of M.I.T.’s main build¬ 
ings are to be named for Richard Cockburn Maclaurin, 
who was president of the Institute in 1916 and who led 
the development of the new M.I.T. buildings in Cam¬ 
bridge. In addition, a Maclaurin Chair is to be estab¬ 
lished in the Department of Aeronautics and Astronau¬ 
tics to commemorate the first teaching at M.I.T. in this 
field under President Maclaurin’s leadership. 
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The Watchword is ‘Quality’ 

M.I.T. must achieve “unmistakable primacy” in all 
its teaching and research, James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, told 
about 1,400 Alumni and friends at the Alumni Day 
luncheon on June 13. 

“Quality must continue to be the watchword, and pio¬ 
neering, a way of life,” said Dr. Killian. “I see M.I.T. 
continuing to lead a revolution in undergraduate educa¬ 
tion, experimenting with new organizational arrange¬ 
ments for living and learning and for affording the stu¬ 
dent new ways to educate himself.” 

M.I.T. and other distinguished universities will share 
a leading role in the development of interrelations 
among colleges, universities, and other institutions, he 
said. “The communications revolution, the rapid growth 
of new educational technology, the need for instruments 
too big for a single institution, and the impending revolu¬ 
tion in information transfer are all combining to require 
new educational coalitions, networks, and interconnec¬ 
tions of knowledge and information sources. To help 
shape the interrelation of these new networks and inter¬ 
connections in a way that protects the freedom of action 
and the individuality of the single institution is a prob¬ 
lem of enormous new dimensions,” and M.I.T. must 
help solve that problem, said Dr. Killian. 

Alumni Memorial Service 

More than 75 Alumni attended the first Alumni Me¬ 
morial Service in the M.I.T. Chapel on the morning of 
Alumni Day, in remembrance of the 425 fellow Alumni 
who died in the year ending June 1, 1966. 

David A. Shepard. ’26, President of the 40-year class, 
delivered a eulogy, quoting Samuel Johnson: “The loss 
of such a friend as has been taken from us increases our 
need of one another, and ought to unite us more closely.” 

The service was conducted by The Venerable George 
O. Ekwall, T8, Northern Archdeacon of Massachusetts, 
according to the order planned by the late Reverend 
Edward A. Weissbach, T6, who was originally to have 
led the service. 

Honorary Members 

The M.I.T. Alumni Association inducted President- 
designate Howard W. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson as 
honorary members at the annual luncheon on Alumni 
Day. 

Mr. Johnson, formerly Dean of the M.I.T. Alfred P. 
Sloan School of Management until his election as Presi¬ 
dent-designate, succeeds retiring President Julius A. 
Stratton, ’23, on July 1. 

Gifts to M.I.T. Top $40 Million 

Gifts totaling just over $40,000,000 have been made 
to M.I.T. during the last year, James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
announced on Alumni Day. Dr. Killian said the total 
was the largest ever received in one year by M.I.T. It 
exceeds the total of all gifts received by the Institute 
during the first 56 years of its existence. 


The Role of Science in Education 

Several hundred Alumni and their wives who are 
expected to attend the 1966 Alumni Seminar in Cam¬ 
bridge next September 10-12, inclusive, will return 
home with a new understanding of American educa¬ 
tion and its central contribution to the nation’s future 
strength. 

The Seminar plan, according to Professor Walter 
A. Rosenblith, chairman of the faculty committee, de¬ 
rives from M.I.T.’s deepening concern in education at 
all levels. Science, he says, is the focus of innovation 
in modern society, and ever since the first Russian 
Sputnik science has held a central role in the improve¬ 
ment of American education. 

Sessions of the 1966 Seminar will include a series 
of papers on “The Biological Basis of Learning”; 
studies of today’s institutions and programs in voca¬ 
tional, general, and professional education; case his¬ 
tories of innovation in education; a dialogue on science 
education and its influence on all educational institu¬ 
tions; and a concluding panel discussion of world-wide 
educational problems. 

Alumni attending the Seminar will be asked to pre¬ 
pare themselves for participating in it by a series of 
readings, one of which will be in a new book on cur¬ 
riculum improvement to be published by Robert Bent¬ 
ley, Inc., specifically for Seminar use. The contents 
will provide a summary of current and recent develop¬ 
ments through which Educational Services, Inc., and 
M.I.T. have made important educational contributions. 

Further information about the Seminar and registra¬ 
tion procedures is available from Frederick G. Leh¬ 
mann, ’51, Secretary of the M.I.T. Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. 

‘Applause in Our Hearts and Minds’ 

M.I.T. Alumni joined in tribute to M.I.T. President, 
Julius A. Stratton, ’23, at the 1966 Alumni Day lunch¬ 
eon on June 13. James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, speaking at 
the luncheon, said, “We stand today with applause in 
our hearts and minds at the close of a distinguished pres¬ 
idential regime. 

“Of M.I.T.’s 50 years in Cambridge that we celebrate 
today, President Stratton has been associated with the 
Institute for nearly 46, as student, teacher, scholar, and 
administrator. In one capacity after another he has 
played a major role in fulfilling for the Institute the 
promise, the hopes, and the vision of 1916. He has val¬ 
iantly shared in bringing about a surge ahead of the In¬ 
stitute—in scope, intellectual resources, service, and 
prestige. We state with gratitude and emotion our lasting 
debt to him.” 

Responding to a standing ovation in Rockwell Cage, 
Dr. Stratton told the Alumni, “I can find no possible 
way to tell you how deeply moved I am by your tribute. 
I am filled by a sense of grateful appreciation for the op¬ 
portunities and friendships which I have enjoyed. No 
one could have asked for more than to have had a small 
part in this decade . . . 

“To you, the Alumni, I feel an immense gratitude. 
M.I.T. is you —the men and women who spent a critical 
period of your lives at this institution, who have never 
faltered in your support and loyalty to it.” 
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More Than Books 



“The pace never abates” at say the editors of 

Technique 1966, the student yearbook. They refer also 
to “the dynamic fury of the ‘Tute’ ” and “an endless 
chain of coffee, all-nighters, and books” But although 
life at M.l.T. may seem to be only a blackboard bearing 
numbers, ",living is more than books" and the photos on 
these and following pages show some of the extracurricu¬ 
lar activities at the Institute. The pictures are pre¬ 
sented here through the courtesy of the staff of 
Technique ’66. 



Left: Banners cascading down stairwells are colorful advertise¬ 
ments of student activities. 

Owen Franken, ’68 


Above: George Starkschall, ’67, is one of more than 200 stu¬ 
dents who participate in four musical organizations. 

William Bloomquist, '67 


Above right: The voices of Phi Bella Theta contributed to the 
harmony of the All Tech Sing. 


Right: Entering freshmen get a glimpse of some of the Insti¬ 
tute’s technological wonders. 

Robin Buxton. ’67 
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Far left, top: Spring Carnival this year had a “Roaring Twen¬ 
ties'” theme. Sponsor was Alpha Phi Omega, service fraternity. 

Richard Gray, ’66 


Far left, center: A confrontation in the Dramashop’s presenta¬ 
tion of Brecht’s Galileo. 


Far left, bottom: Norman Hawkins, ’68, goes for a pin, 
wrestlers had one of their best seasons in vears. 


Center: Over the top in Rockwell Cage 
falls . . . but we always jump.” 


‘Sometimes the bar 


Arthur Kalotkin, ’68 


Above: Bright butterfly kite was in exhibit of kites from 
Taiwan sponsored by the Chinese Students’ Club. 






When 


The Bucentoro 


Sailed 


With its 1966 commencement, M.I.T. observed the 
50th anniversary of the Institute’s move from Copley 
Square in Boston to its present site on the Cambridge 
side of the Charles River Basin. 

The formal move took place from June 12 to 14, 
1916, during three days of celebration that Boston long 
remembered. Alumni from throughout the nation re¬ 
turned for a festival of pageantry and fun that must 
have set some kind of record for academic commemo¬ 
ration. 

From upstate New York came a thousand people in 
an auto caravan and 500 more arrived aboard the S. S. 
Bunker Hill from New York City—a voyage covered by 
the student newspaper, The Tech, using the then-new 
Marconi wireless so that special issues could be deliv¬ 
ered at dockside. All told, more than 4,000 Alumni con¬ 
verged on Boston for the celebration and at one point 
police estimated that at least as many were in the lobby 
of the Copley-Plaza at one time. 

Ceremonies began at the Rogers Building in Copley 
Square in the morning on June 12 and in the afternoon 
the cornerstone for the Walker Memorial Building was 
ceremoniously put in place in Cambridge. An 81-foot 
tethered balloon floated above the Great Dome of the 
new M.I.T. 

Later, thousands of Bostonians crowded bridges to 
watch a water parade that included scores of boats of 
all kinds and sizes, with a few “aeroplanes” buzzing off 


the Esplanade for good measure. Heading the official 
reviewing party was Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of the Navy; as President of the United 
States 25 years later, he selected a member of the M.I.T. 
Class of 1916, Vannevar Bush, to direct America’s sci¬ 
entific effort during World War II. 

While 360 members of the Class of 1916 were receiv¬ 
ing their degrees on June 13 at Copley Square, 5,000 
Alumni and guests took steamships to Nantasket Beach 
for picnicking, parading, and spoofing; another 1,000 
arrived when commencement ended. The outing was 
noteworthy for the parade and stunts for which hun¬ 
dreds of Alumni dressed in comical clothes with out¬ 
landish props to spoof the pageant that was to follow 
that night. It was also enlivened by Godfrey Lowell 
Cabot, ’81. An avid pilot, Mr. Cabot surprised the 
crowd by swooping down in a huge hydroplane, then 
climbing to altitude to cut his class numerals in the sky. 

The “Pageant and Masque of Power” that night left 
Boston agog. It was conceived by the late Professor 
Ralph Adams Cram, who possessed an unusual sense 
of drama and a wide knowledge of medieval European 
pageantry. His purpose was to present in allegorical 
form the evolution of intellectual power and its even¬ 
tual domination over chaos, superstition, and ignorance. 

Ten thousand people pressed into the Great Court to 
watch. Undergraduates wearing the armor of Venetian 
guards escorted crimson-clad M.I.T. officials as they 
brought the school seal and charter in ornate chests 
across the Charles River in the Bucentoro, a specially 
constructed replica of the state barge of the Venetian 
Republic. Henry A. Morss, ’93, decked out as Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, was captain. 

When they reached the Cambridge shore, bombs and 
rockets went off and searchlights lit the sky. Awaiting 
them at the head of the Great Court were Governor 
Samuel W. McCall (who arrived on horseback escorted 
by two troops of “Lancers” in scarlet uniforms), Boston 
Mayor James Michael Curley, and Cambridge Mayor 
Wendell D. Rockwood, all seated on canopied thrones. 
In the center, primitive men, medieval students, 
nymphs, and fire dancers—with Miss Virginia Tanner 
as the premiere clanseuse —performed to the music of a 
500-voice choir and a 100-piece orchestra. Professor 
Cram, costumed as Merlin the Magician, presided. 

The Boston Globe put out an extra to report the 
events. One Faculty member who wrote about it later 
called it a “phantasmagoria—a succession of rapidly 
shifting glimpses of a vast spectacle employing all the 
artifices of color, illumination, costume, music, and 

(Concluded on page 70) 



In 1916: Beaver on the beach and launching the Bucentoro. 
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Allegheny Ludlum 
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Whirlpool feeds men in space.. .why? 


When we first marketed a line of appliances, space 
exploration was still in the realm of science fiction. 
Today it’s not if we go to the moon, just when. 
When we do, Whirlpool-developed space feeding 
will help make the trip possible. Whirlpool-de¬ 
veloped equipment is helping to solve the problems 
of life support under the sea. And Whirlpool scien¬ 
tists are researching new developments in fabrics 
... in solid state physics ... in the application of 
new materials, especially plastics. , 

So what is the connection between these far-out 
projects and major appliances? Simply this. Our 
research and engineering skills are honed con¬ 
stantly to razor sharpness. These skills have made 
the appliances we sell today far superior to the ones 
we sold ten years ago . . . and far lower in price. 
Out of our laboratories have come a washer with 
a self-cleaning lint filter, a dryer that shuts off 
when clothes are dry enough, a refrigerator that 


makes ice automatically, an air conditioner that 
actually anticipates temperature changes, a dish¬ 
washer that washes dishes better than human 
hands can wash them. 

You might say that we provide life support systems 
for man wherever he may be. In space. At the bot¬ 
tom of the sea. Or in his home. Our aim, of course, 
is to keep on producing the very best appliances 
that engineering skill and manufacturing know¬ 
how can devise. We’re confident it’s the way to 
make the next ten years even better than the last. 




CORPORATION 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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HE TREND OF AFFAIRS 


Appointed Vice-president 

Jack P. Ruina, Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
M.I.T., has been appointed vice-president for special 
laboratories. He has been on leave since September, 
1964, while serving as president of the Institute for De¬ 
fense Analyses in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Ruina will be the Institute’s senior officer on mat¬ 
ters relating to the two national service laboratories that 
the Institute administers for the federal government— 
Lincoln Laboratory and Instrumentation Laboratory. 

Lincoln Laboratory in Lexington, Mass., conducts 
fundamental research in communication sciences, com¬ 
puter sciences, and in general and applied physics, as¬ 
trophysics and geophysics. Instrumentation Laboratory 
in Cambridge, Mass., specializes in inertial guidance, 
navigation and control systems and, among several as¬ 
signments, is designing the guidance system for the Navy 
Poseidon missiles and the guidance-navigation system 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion’s Project Apollo mooncraft. 

The Institute for Defense Analyses in Washington, 
was established in 1956 by a consortium of universities, 
including M.I.T., as a nonprofit organization to provide 
professional research and analysis services to the De¬ 
partment of Defense. 

Dr. Ruina recently served as chairman of an advisory 
committee to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on policy matters relating to contract research. 
He serves on a number of panels of the President’s Sci¬ 
ence Advisory Committee. He is a technical consultant 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense and to the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and is a member of 
the Air Force Scientific Advisory Board. 

Dr. Ruina was a professor of electrical engineering at 
the University of Illinois when he began federal service 
in 1959. He was deputy for research to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Develop¬ 
ment in 1959, assistant director of defense research and 
engineering in the Department of Defense from 1960 to 
1961, and director of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency from 1961 to 1963, when he came to M.I.T. 

A native of Poland, and a naturalized U.S. citizen. Dr. 
Ruina was graduated from City College of New York in 
1944 and received master and doctor degrees in electri¬ 
cal engineering in 1949 and 1951 from the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. He was a member of the faculty at 
Brown University from 1950 to 1954. 

Calling All Engineers 

The demand for engineers is greater than ever, ac¬ 
cording to a survey conducted by the Engineering Man¬ 
power Commission of Engineers Joint Council. Of 207 
employers responding, the majority reported that re¬ 
cruiting was more difficult this year than last, both for 
new graduates with bachelor’s and advanced degrees, 
and for experienced graduate engineers. 



None will ever see it and none will elimb it, because newly dis¬ 
covered Mt. Shrock lies below the ocean floor about three miles 
east of Nahant. It was found last June 12 when Professor Harold 
E. Edgerton, ’27, and Donald Krotser, a graduate student, were 
doing experimental work aboard the M.I.T. research ship, the 
R. R. Shrock. Using a new, small, high-precision electromagnetic 
boomer, they made this sonar record of the sub-bottom peak and 
named it after Professor of Geology Robert R. Shrock, for whom 
the ship is named. 


Waste-Management Proposal 


The construction of a full-scale experimental waste- 
management system in a “new city” has been proposed 
by a Committee of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council as a “first strategy” of an 
attack on environmental pollution . 

In a report issued this spring, the Committee on Pol¬ 
lution said that the “massiveness and urgency” of the 
problem justifies such a large-scale experiment. 

Chairman of the committee is Athelstan F. Spilhaus, 
'33, Dean of the Institute of Technology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. Committee members include: 
Dayton E. Carritt, Professor of Chemical Oceanography 
at M.I.T.; Howard O. McMahon. ’41; Timothy E. 
Shea, T9; and Benjamin H. Stevens, ’54. 

The committee believes that pollution is a problem 
of waste management rather than disposal, and that 
society must take steps to recycle its residues. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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AEROFIN Stmtik-ffo 

Heating and Cooling Coils 


High ratio of surface area 
to face area 

High air velocities without excessive 
friction or turbulence 


Write for Bulletin 5-55 


Aerofin 

CORPORATION. _ 

Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 

Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan 
system apparatus. List on request. 

ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HE TREND OF AFFAIRS 
(Continued from page 53) 


Lasers and Sound Waves 

Physicists at M.I.T. are using laser beams to generate 
sound waves at frequencies a million times higher than 
those a man can hear. So intense are these high-fre¬ 
quency waves they can shatter quartz and sapphire, ac¬ 
cording to Raymond Y. Chiao, ’65, Assistant Professor 
of Physics at M.I.T. Dr. Chiao collaborated with Charles 
H. Townes of M.I.T., co-inventor of the laser, and Bor s 
P. Stoicheff of the Canadian Research Council, in devel¬ 
oping a special optical system to verify the existence of 
these waves. 

“Dr. Townes predicted several years ago that an in¬ 
tense light beam could be used to generate high-fre¬ 
quency sound waves,” Dr. Chiao told members of the 
Acoustical Society of America at a meeting last month, 
“but detecting and measuring these hypersonic waves 
posed quite a problem.” The optical system devised by 
the M.I.T. experimenters enabled them to compare the 
frequency of the laser output beam with that of light re¬ 
flected directly from the crystal targets. The fact that 
some of the scattered light had been shifted to a lower 
frequency showed that it was reflected from receding 
acoustic wave fronts, and the extent of the shift in turn 
indicated the acoustical frequencies. The latter were 30 
billion cycles per second in quartz and twice that in sap¬ 
phire. 

“The acoustic waves are caused by vibrations of the 
crystalline material,” explained Dr. Chiao. “Any electri¬ 
cal pulse, in this case a pulse of light energy, will cause a 
piezoelectric material like quartz to contract. A series of 
pulses will cause it to vibrate. 

“Amplification occurs,” he said, “when the sound 
waves caused by these vibrations reflect some of the 
laser light. The reflected light then combines with the 
incoming light to produce harmonic frequencies, which 
are multiples of the two frequencies being combined. 
These drive higher frequency sound waves which scatter 
more light, producing still higher harmonics and higher 
sound-wave frequencies. In a relatively short time, the 
sound waves are amplified to such a point that they 
crack the vibrating material. 

“We can now produce and amplify acoustic waves at 
frequencies that were previously inaccessible,” Dr. 
Chiao said. “These waves can be used for a variety of 
experimental purposes. Under certain conditions it 
should be possible to generate coherent sound waves at 
frequencies much higher than any . . . produced so far.” 

Employees Go to School 

Since the M.I.T. Tuition Assistance Plan was started 
in 1960, more than 1200 employees have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the program, reports John A. Carley, Office 
of Personnel Relations. The Plan allows employees tui¬ 
tion assistance and incidental fees for courses, most often 
leading to advanced degrees, at nearby colleges. 

This year 458 employees studied under the Plan, 
which has increased its tuition allowance from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Today's Swift 
Technological Pace 
J.jfects Insurance 
Coverage Too! 



YOUR Insurance Picture 
Can Change Overnight! 


Among our clients are leaders in Chemical 
and Paper Manufacturing, Transportation, 
Electronics, Nuclear Physics, Atomic Energy 
and many others. 

F & E knows from experience how 

quickly today’s accelerated pace changes 
manufacturing processes, and creates new 
insurance exposures with respect to the 
protection of company property, products, 
employees, and business operations. 

Keeping ahead of this constant change is 
a specialty at F & E. Whether up or down, 
we evaluate these changes in terms of flexible 
insurance programs which take into account 
these newly created situations and anticipate 
the future. 


Let us help you streamline your insurance 
to fit today’s fast changing requirements. You 
incur no obligation by a friendly, preliminary 
review with an F & E insurance specialist 
in your field. 


Tlow 


the Time 


fiirfield Si Ellis 

INSURANCE e) 


225 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 


MONTREAL . NEW YORK . TORONTO 


R. H. DAVIS, 1931 


J. FAIRFIELD, 1931 


F. T. TOWLE, 1908 
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GUARDING AGAINST THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF SUBSTANDARD WATER 


HE TREND OF AFFAIRS 
(Concluded from page 54) 
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New Barnstead PMC-50 
Controller Type Purity Meter, 
with B-50 Conductivity Cell 
and Thermistor. 


MSarnstead 

STILL AND STERILIZER CO. 

3‘3 Lanesville Terrace, Boston, Mass. 02131 

Where M.l.T. people share in pure water achievements. 

A. WHITE, '26, President N. A. EVERETT, '48, Manager, 

Technical Services 


V. C. SMITH,'48, Vice President, S. BERAN, '58, Experimental & 
C*— - . Developmental Engineer 



albert 



WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 

ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 

Manufacturers—Fabricators—Distributors 

101 VARICK AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11237 
Telephone: 212 HYacinth 7-4900 
S.G. ALBERT '29 • A.E. ALBERT '56 


PIPE • VALVES • FITTINGS 

Steel / Wrought Iron / Aluminum 
Plastic / Stainless / Alloy 

PIPE FABRICATION From one coded 

pressure vessel to complete power plant pre-fabricated piping. 

SPEED'LA Y Economical pipe system for oil- 

gathering, dewatering and chemical processing lines. 

PIPE PILING & ACCESSORIES 

Composite pile extensions. Non-field welding H-Beam points 
and sleeves. 


Designing a Space Robot 

Researchers at M.l.T. have begun analysis and design 
for a perceptive robot that could help explore planets 
like Mars and radio important data back to earth. So 
far, according to Louis L. Sutro, ’52, of the M.l.T. 
Instrumentation Laboratory, the design efforts have con¬ 
centrated on a rudimentary visual perception system, 
a stereoscopic system that would make the perception 
three-dimensional, and a computer-based decision and 
control system. No equipment has been built or tested, 
said Mr. Sutro, but analysis seems to indicate the at¬ 
tempt would be worthwhile. 

“It is clear that technology supplies us increasingly 
reliable parts ever smaller and able to work on little 
power so that computers become more and more com¬ 
pact,” he said in a report presented at a meeting of 
the American Astronautical Society in May. 

“At the same time,” he added, “the art of using these 
devices expands greatly so that they have ceased to be 
the novelties for study and have become, instead, com¬ 
mon tools. A number of workers concerned with this 
art . . . are attempting to make a true robot, capable 
of self-programming within certain limits, one that is 
capable of handling a large sequence of choices, correct¬ 
ing itself when it makes an error in judgment.” 

Specialists in neurology and biophysics are collab¬ 
orating with experts in electronics, optics, and com¬ 
puters in the M.l.T. effort. One of Mr. Sutro’s principal 
collaborators is neurophysiologist Dr. Warren S. Mc¬ 
Culloch, and the design for a visual perception system 
is based on earlier work by Dr. McCulloch and Profes¬ 
sor Jerome Y. Lettvin, ’47, on signal processing in the 
optical nerve of the frog. 

Elected to Corporation 

James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, has announced the election 
of Uncas A. Whitaker, ’23, of Harrisburg, Pa., as a Life 
Member of the M.l.T. Corporation, and Dr. George W. 
Thorn, of Cambridge, Mass., and Robert B. Woodward, 
’36, of Belmont, Mass., as Term Members. 

Mr. Whitaker, who is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of AMP Incorporated (formerly 
Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc.), became a special term 
member of the Corporation in 1961. Last fall, a new 
laboratory building in the M.l.T. Center for Life Sci¬ 
ences was named the Uncas A. and Helen F. Whitaker 
Building in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker. 

Dr. Thorn, who became a special term member of 
the Corporation in 1965, is Hersey Professor at the 
Harvard Medical School and physician-in-chief of 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

Dr. Woodward received the S.B. and Ph.D. degrees 
from M.l.T. in 1936 and 1937, respectively, and is 
Donner Professor of Science at Harvard University. 
He has accomplished the synthesis of a number of im¬ 
portant chemical compounds, including quinine, corti¬ 
sone, chlorophyll, strychnine, and aureomycin, and re¬ 
ceived the Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 1965 and the 
National Medal of Science in 1964. 
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is what a 
wheel builder 
builds. 


this is what Kelse y-Hayes builds 


Farm Machinery Components 


Cast Aluminum & Cast Steel Spoke Truck Wheels 


Helicopter Transmissions 


Hubs and Drums 


Passenger Car Integral Wheels 


Aerospace Weldments 


Jet Engine Blades 


Kelstar Disc Brakes 


Hand Tools 


KELSEY-HAYES BUILDS A LOT MORE THAN WHEELS 
Jet engine weldments. Helicopter transmissions. 
Wing flap actuators. Retro rockets. These are only 
a few of the highly specialized products produced 
by Kelsey-Hayes for the vigorous, young aero¬ 
space industry. This comes as a surprise to some 
people, because, as the world's largest producer 
of automotive wheels, hubs, drums and electric 
brakes, we're generally thought of as an auto¬ 
motive supplier. Actually, we're in the transpor¬ 
tation industry; we're interested in anything that 


rolls, flies or sails. Our Speco Division, for 
example, is world famous for the production of 
precision aerospace gearing Our Heintz Division 
has specialized facilities for fabricating aero¬ 
space weldments, cold extrusion of alloys and 
sheet metal stampings while our Utica Turbine 
Parts Division specializes in forging and machin¬ 
ing exotic aerospace metals. So when you think 
of Kelsey-Hayes. think of us as the "trans¬ 
portation people". It's much more fitting. 
Kelsey-Hayes Company, Romulus, Michigan 


W. D. MacDonnell. 
President. 

Kelsey-Hayes Company 
M I T '34 

KXH 

KELSEY-HAYES 
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This is the new 
Brown-Wales Steelmark 



It is a proud symbol with a forward look. 

It remembers a traditional past and reflects 
the orderly progress demanded by changing 
times . . . and our determination 
to change with them. 



To every Steel user Brown-Wales offers 
this colorful Steelmark Tie Clasp. It 
is Free for the asking. Simply drop us a 
line on your company letterhead and 
we’ll mail it postage paid by return mail. 
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in 1 UNIT 


PHOTOELECTRIC PROXIMITY SENSOR 



• responsive to metallic and non-metallic objects 

• operates on reflected light 


• scanning distances up to 2 inches 

• uses sensitive solid-state photocell and circuitry 

• plug-in connection for easy servicing 



Write for Catalog C today. 

FARMER ELECTRIC 

PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 

Tech Circle, Natick, Mass. 01762 
Telephone: 617-653-8850 
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THE TROUBLED CAMPUS, compiled by the Edi¬ 
tors of the Atlantic. (Atlantic, Little, Brown, $1.95). 


Reviewed by Paul E. Gray, ’54, Associate Dean of 
Student Affairs at M.I.T. 

The role of higher education in our national life 
has changed significantly during the two decades since 
World War II. Illustrations of the dimensions of this 
change are manifold. The headlong expansion of col¬ 
lege facilities to meet the influx of students, and the 
intense competition and selectivity of the admissions 
process are, in part, manifestations of the popular 
expectation that a college education is necessary and 
appropriate for all. Universities and university people 
participate widely in the development of our economy 
and society, as evidenced by the growth of the research 
establishment, by the emergence of the federal-grant 
universities, and by the increasing participation of 
professors in the councils of government. 

Of course, these changes are not occurring without 
a full measure of the uncertainties, tensions, and 
searchings for new frames of reference that accompany 
the rapid evolution of any social system. Various forms 
of student protest, indications of unrest and disen¬ 
chantment, concerns about the depersonalization of the 
educational process, and sharp disagreements over the 
role and function of the college teacher are in the news 
as recurring themes. 

This book represents one effort “to explore . . . 
what was really happening to the students, faculty, and 
administrators on the troubled campuses.” As an at¬ 
tempt to examine the motivations and pressures which 
operate in institutions of higher education, the book 
provides some thoughtful and penetrating insights in 
areas where conflicts in objectives are rife, and where 
desirable alternatives are rare and seemingly undefin- 
able. 

The Troubled Campus, which is an expansion of a 
supplement to the November, 1965, Atlantic, is a col¬ 
lection of 16 essays. The contributions are grouped in 
three sections entitled: What’s Bugging the Students, 
Professors Under Pressure, and The Meaning of a 
University. Three of the essays are particularly re¬ 
sponsive to the questions posed by the editors of the 
Atlantic; they also provide representative illustrations 
of the content of the book. 

Irving Kristol’s analysis of student unrest or “mis¬ 
behavior” is sharp and incisive. He sees campus un¬ 
rest as “one of the last, convulsive twitches of a 
slowly expiring American individualism,” and as a 
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reaction to the carefully planned and functionally 
organized programs of higher education in the welfare 
state, which “leaves so little room for personal ideal¬ 
ism . . . and mutes the challenge to self-definition.” 

The objectives and pitfalls of good teaching, and 
the difficulties intrinsic to the assessment of the quality 
of teaching, are put in sharp focus by Arthur Mizener 
in his essay, “The Path to Promotion.” Certainly dis¬ 
cussions of the pressures on professors and of the 
nature of college teaching would generate more light 
and less heat if two points which Mizener makes were 
more widely understood. First, there is far more to 
good teaching than what happens in the lecture hall or 
classroom. Second, considerations relating to promo¬ 
tion and tenure require the evaluation of a professor’s 
performance in several dimensions, and it is not pos¬ 
sible either to make fine distinctions in several of these 
areas, or to get wide agreement on the criteria to be 
used. Mizener recognizes the defects of the present 
systems for evaluating the teacher, but believes that 
recognition of student opinion in this area would be 
a serious mistake. 

In an essay entitled, “The Race for College,” Rob¬ 
ert P. Wolff comments lucidly on the consequences 
of intense competition in college admissions and dis¬ 
cusses the hazards inherent in the substitution of 
achievement for intellectual fulfillment. He questions 
the advisability of using our schools “as an instrument 
by which we sort, prepare, and grade our young peo¬ 
ple in order then to distribute them among the differ¬ 
ent and extremely unequal positions in our society . . .” 

This book asks many of the questions which are of 
interest to everyone concerned with higher education, 
whether he be parent, professor, or college administra¬ 
tor. The opinions, conjectures, and answers advocated 
by the contributors are lively and provocative: the 
book makes a significant contribution to the continu¬ 
ing discussion. 

New from the Publishers 

Communism in Europe, Continuity, Change, and the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute, Vol. 2, edited by William E. Grif¬ 
fith, M.I.T. Lecturer in Political Science (The M.I.T. 
Press, $12.50). The interaction of developments in 
European communism and the Sino-Soviet dispute is 
explored. 

Explorer of the Universe, A biography of George El¬ 
lery Hale [’90], by Helen Wright (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., $10). An authoritative biography of the famous 
American astronomer. 
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(Continued from page 24) 

course in chemistry and a special course in mathemat¬ 
ics in both of which he had received top grades. He 
thought he knew enough electricity to fulfill the entrance 
requirements so he just went ahead and registered as 
his own judgment dictated. However, he was soon to 
learn that he had underestimated the ways of the Regis¬ 
trar’s Office, for there were many complications in the 
business of dovetailing subjects, particularly those sur¬ 
rounding the required physics subjects and the “six hun¬ 
dred” classes (the series in electrical engineering). His 
three-year plan came dreadfully close to ruin. 

At this point he had his first confrontation with Dr. 
Vannevar Bush [’16]. In Dr. Bush he encountered a 
man of inspiration and breadth who promptly saw the 
point of this student’s difficulty. Here, too, was a first sign 
of light in an otherwise dreary encounter with the then 
cold climate of M.I.T. 

Bush dealt with ideas, was an imaginative doer, and 
was acutely skilled in perceiving the implications of 
the work of others. His stimulation of young men with 
ideas and his own pursuit of the further development 
of these ideas was phenomenal. 

Bush was quick to cut out the dross and come to the 
substance of the problem. Thinking the seeming im¬ 
passe the result of silly, arbitrary, and capricious rules, 
he authorized the frustrated student of electrical engi¬ 
neering to make up sophomore physics by taking some 
other course of acceptable value. This sympathetic en¬ 
counter marks the beginning of a mutual respect and 
admiration that has prevailed to this day. 

In this stage of high confusion, being more fascinated 
by names than anything else, Stratton unwittingly chose 
a graduate subject tantalizingly described as Fourier Se¬ 
ries Fourier Integrals and Integral Equations taught by 
no less a light than one Norbert Wiener—and for the 
first time. 

I happened to take this subject myself at the time, 
along with L. F. Woodruff [’18], Karl Wildes [’22], 
Manuel Vallarta [’21], I believe, and others. I can 
agree with Stratton’s recent observation as to his dilemma 
at the time: he has remarked with glee, “They didn’t 
know what he was talking about either.” 

In this class we were deluged for the first time with 
the Gibbs phenomena, Lebesgue integrals, Schwarze’s 
Inequalities, complex-variables, existence proofs, and 
other tantalizing, interesting, weird, mysterious lore. In 
the mathematical gymnastics we learned to respect and 
to look for tt-’s and zeros, as if all proofs led to one 
or the other. Suffice to say that it was my first taste of 
the rigors and the romance of mathematics. Here we were 
exposed to an inspiring mind, one of the few to be en¬ 
countered in our early peregrinations as “electrical stu¬ 
dents” at the Institute. This course was anything but 
conventional. It dealt with new ideas and in a novel way. 
The undergraduate 600 series of subjects, on the other 


hand, impressed Stratton, as they did me, as deadly 
stereotypes. 

Among staff members who stood out in Stratton’s 
early impressions, Bush of course towered above them 
all. He remembers with warmth Tubby Rogers, ex-re¬ 
porter then in the Department of English. Rogers in¬ 
trigued him. He was an exciting teacher with a novel 
point of view who, Stratton says, stimulated him to do a 
lot of constructive reading and otherwise stirred his 
mind. 

I came to know Julius Stratton first in my class in 
which I taught one of those redoubtable 600 subjects. 
From observation of his ability and performance as a 
student and from casual general conversation with him, 
it was natural that I should take an interest in this prom¬ 
ising, impressive student. 

For some time, I had had an idea for research hav¬ 
ing to do with the control of the periodicity of a relaxa¬ 
tion oscillator or multivibrator (Abraham and Bloch) 
by locking it in synchronism with a tuning fork. Could 
this be done? If so, it would make possible the genera¬ 
tion of a stabilized series of harmonics, the frequencies 
of which would be multiples of the frequency of the fork 
which in turn could be calibrated as a standard. I pro¬ 
posed this as a subject to Stratton. He reacted enthusi¬ 
astically to the idea. With a classmate, Jim Clapp, whom 
he had met over the air while they were commercial 
radio operators, the thesis was completed, published, 
and was a conspicuous success. We were astounded to 
find that it was possible to detect and make use of har¬ 
monic frequencies as high as 30 megacycles, all based 
on a 1,000-cycle fork. 

I can modestly say from his story of the event, that 
this collaborative research of student and teacher had a 
significant effect in awakening Stratton to the fact that he 
was a contributing member of the Institute family. The 
result was a continuing exchange of ideas and further 
collaboration that, I am satisfied, ultimately led him to 
return to the Institute—initially to be associated with 
the communications group in the Department of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering and penultimately with the Depart¬ 
ment of Physics. 

For better understanding of Stratton’s reactions to 
M.I.T. in this interval of its history, and for appreciat¬ 
ing the value of this background in his subsequent years 
of administration, a few more salient observations are 
necessary. Maclaurin had died early in 1920. He had 
dedicated himself to the problem and means of achieving 
a reconstructed M.I.T. He had raised the first large gift 
(from George Eastman) which made possible the move 
to Cambridge and the establishment of a geographical 
focus. Under his prudent statesmanship, the imminence 
of a “merger” with Harvard was handled without dam¬ 
age. But his untimely death in 1920 came before he could 
undertake the needed rebuilding of the teaching staff. 

It was not only the shock of his death that the Insti¬ 
tute suffered and had to survive, but, as matters turned 
out, the Institute was to go through an interregnum, a 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 61) 

period of drought from lack of leadership and from or¬ 
ganizational confusion that was bound to reach down 
into student consciousness, particularly that of percep¬ 
tive, sensitive persons such as Julius Stratton. 

Stratton came to know Francis Hart [’89], of the 
Institute Corporation Executive Committee, almost 
from the start of his enrollment at the Institute. In fact 
he became virtually a member of the family. As hap¬ 
pens in many instances his relationship grew deeper 
and to such a degree that Mr. Hart often confided in the 
young man his quandaries about Institute problems. 
Young Julius acquired further understanding of admini¬ 
strative matters through conversations with Samuel 
Wesley Stratton (no kin), who became president after 
the interregnum. The student witnessed the difficulties 
of the president who, though bitterly criticized, made 
a greater contribution than his detractors would like 
to admit. The result was that the future president was at 
an early age privy to many of the vexing contemporary 
problems in the management of M.I.T. Thus he had ad¬ 
vantages of perspective seldom if ever available so early 
in life, particularly to one predestined to assume the 
same robes of office a generation later. 

It was during this period that I was especially con¬ 
cerned that the field of high frequencies had been 
dreadfully neglected at M.I.T. Through Pierce and 
Chaffee, Harvard had come into prominence in the 
fields of high frequency and electronics. With this in¬ 
centive, I set to work, in 1920-1921, my first year at 
M.I.T., to build this area of interest, to generate the 
underlying ideas, and to organize an option in electrical 
communications as a device to introduce the necessary 
preparatory mathematics for a solid course in electro¬ 
magnetic theory. We introduced Maxwell’s equations 
so as to arm the students in the treatment of lines elec¬ 
trically long, antenna theory, the more sophisticated 
linear network theory common to the rapidly emerging 
communication techniques, and other theory pertinent 
to the field now known generically as electronics. 

It was in this atmosphere in the early days that 
Julius Stratton found not only keen interest but a place 
in the M.I.T. educational matrix. No one could have 
been more gratified than I when he responded affirm¬ 
atively to my suggestion that he return to M.I.T. from 
Zurich after his doctoral work and join the communi¬ 
cations staff as an assistant professor—in effect the con¬ 
sulting physicist in these expanding activities. 

Out of the embryonic work in the communications 
option developed other notable colleagues who have 
brought distinction to M.I.T.—colleagues such as Ernst 
A. Guillemin [’24], Wilmer L. Barrow [’29], Henry 
G. Houghton [’27], William H. Radford [’32], and 
Lan J. Chu [’35]. Chu collaborated with Stratton on 
several seminal papers in the field of antenna radiation 
and its associated mathematics. In the work of this 
team, Stratton proved to be a great leavening influence. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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‘There Followed 38 Years . . .’ 

(Continued from page 62) 

Stratton’s research contributions were many in that 
early period, including a paper on the effect of rain and 
fog on the propagation of very short radio waves, pub¬ 
lished in June, 1930. This paper became of classic im¬ 
portance in the application of microwaves during World 
War II. Another unusual contribution of this period 
was in the theoretical investigation (1930) of the 
transmission of visible light through fog; Houghton was 
the co-author. It was the high quality of Houghton’s 
work on fog and its physical properties that led to his 
selection as Head of the Department of Meteorology. 

It remains to add one more significant and little- 
known segment of the Stratton history. After receiving 
his bachelor’s degree at M.I.T. he decided to go to 
France to master the French language and prose, and 
also to do a bit of serious soul-searching. He was not 
yet sure how he was to resolve his conflicting interests 
in engineering and science. 

His father was interested in his son’s quandary and, 
at quite a sacrifice, made it possible for him to spend 
a year in France. His first idea was to go to Paris. On 
the steamer he met kindred spirits whose advice was to 
go to Grenoble. By rationalization, he thought that there 
he could learn something about water-power engineer¬ 
ing. He took a summer course in this subject, but it in¬ 
volved mostly visiting hydroelectric installations and he 
viewed it as a pleasant picnic. However, he went deeper 
and deeper into French literature, history, and philoso¬ 
phy, and spent the winter “frankly just reading, but read¬ 
ing like mad.’’ 

Deciding that he was speaking too much English be¬ 
cause of too many Americans about, he moved to Tou¬ 
louse, and it was there that he encountered a wonderful 
teacher whose stimulation led him to conclude that he 
had just discovered philosophy. He became so en¬ 
grossed in the subject that he wrote to Harvard for ap¬ 
plication blanks with the idea of doing a doctoral thesis 
in this field. He believed he had a wonderful subject: 
“The Influence of Science on French Literature.” At 
this juncture he recalled a little book that Tubby Rog¬ 
ers had recommended to him at M.I.T., a book he re¬ 
spectfully keeps on a prominent shelf in his library to¬ 
day. This tract was entitled The Voice of Science in 
19th Century English Literature, and dealt with the 
impact of Darwin and the new science on contemporary 
literature. 

But then, still groping, he came across the biography 
of Pasteur written by Pasteur’s son-in-law, Valery Radot. 
In this story of a great scientist Stratton saw now what 
research was all about, and he now understood that he 
could build on the background that he had. He would 
work for a doctorate in physics and then work in the 
M.I.T. Department of Electrical Engineering. 

During this period, Stratton and I were in correspond¬ 
ence. He was invited to return to the Department as a 
research assistant in communications. He accepted and 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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returned in the summer of 1924, obtaining his master’s 
degree during the period between 1924 and 1926. It 
was in this period, too, that the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories were co-operating by giving courses in the Elec¬ 
trical Engineering Department on such subjects as 
Probability and its Engineering Uses by T. C. Fry and a 
rigorous course on the Theory of Vibrating Systems and 
Sound by Irving B. Crandall. Here was a vicarious 
means of invigorating our program and making up for 
the Institute’s past waywardness. Stratton not only took 
the Crandall courses but even gave some of the lectures 
when Crandall was unable to be on hand. 

The course in electromagnetic theory for the com¬ 
munications students was being given in the Depart¬ 
ment of Physics by Manuel Vallarta. Hans Mueller 
had come to the Institute, an inspiring teacher who 
had studied under Debye. There was also Heymans 
giving a course in theoretical physics. Stratton took work 
under each of them. Here were minds of a kind— 
young, highly trained, creatively brilliant—to illumi¬ 
nate the erstwhile gloomy area of physics and (by re¬ 
flection) electrical engineering. 

In part, the influence of Hans Mueller led Stratton to 
do his doctoral work in Zurich under Debye, who was 
selected for his interest in electromagnetic theory. For 
the purpose of this concluding study, Stratton left M.I.T. 
in 1926. He returned in 1928 as assistant professor in 
the Department of Electrical Engineering. 

In a letter to Professor Dugald C. Jackson, who was 
then head of the Department, Dr. Stratton wrote in 
June, 1928: “I should like only to add that I have long 
been convinced that I could find nowhere more con¬ 
genial or inspiring working conditions than in the Elec¬ 
trical Engineering Department, and I am looking for¬ 
ward to my return to the Institute with the greatest sat¬ 
isfaction.” 

There followed 38 years of distinguished contribu¬ 
tions to M.I.T. 


Good Teaching Awards 

Six young staff members of the M.I.T. De¬ 
partment of Electrical Engineering have re¬ 
ceived awards of $500 each for excellence in 
teaching. 

Four of the awards, from Supervised Investors 
Services, Inc., went to Martin Eisenberg, ’63, 
Mitchell B. Lazarus, Ronald W. Schafer, and 
Alton P. Tripp, Jr., ’63. 

Carlton E. Tucker Awards, established in 
1962 on the retirement of Professor Tucker, 
Executive Officer of the Department for many 
years, were given to Walter H. Berninger, ’63, 
and Ronald R. Parker, ’63. 
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DEAN FASSETT 


The Dean from Maine Retires 


Frederick Gardiner Fassett, Jr., 
came up from Maine to the Depart¬ 
ment of English and History in 1930. 
He was vigorous, decisive, accurate 
in language, and wore a small black 
moustache. Tired of the Indians 
Down East, he entered on the project 
of teaching technological barbarians 
to write. He fell in with Paul Eaton, 
’27—now, too, a dean—and together 
they wrote a composition book, al¬ 
ways known as “Fassett and Eaton,” 
which the Department used in the in¬ 
terstices of freshman history. And 
soon, with Arthur Watson, Fred put 
together a collection of biographical 
writing to use in the sophomore year. 
He was slyly changing things. 

Just about this time, however, 
when composition was replacing his¬ 
tory for freshmen—largely at the 
push of Vannevar Bush, T6—Jim 
Killian, ’26, decided to become sec¬ 
ond in command to Karl Compton, 
and Fred Fassett, who always main¬ 
tained he was a newspaperman and 
can claim credit for the virtues of 
The Tech, took Killian’s place as 
Editor of The Technology Review. 

Then war came, and Van Bush 
took Fred to Washington to edit Car¬ 
negie Institution publications. These 
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years have always remained mys¬ 
terious to Fassett fanciers, for, when 
Fred returned at last, the mous- 
ache had grown, the smile become 
all-embracing, the vest and chain a 
fixture, and the language slow, ele¬ 
gant, and carefully placed in quota¬ 
tion marks. One can only guess that 
Fred’s war years were spent in the 
company of old-style Southern sena¬ 
tors. 

When Fred returned, pursuing his 
(Continued on page 69) 

Mr. Kane (right) with H. B. Richmond, 
’14, first Chairman of the Alumni Fund 
Board, and Dwight C. Arnold, ’27, Alumni 
Fund Board Chairman in 1957-1958, at a 
recent meeting of the Alumni Council. 
The originator of the Bronze Beaver 
Award, Mr. Kane received one himself. 


Fund Director Retires 

Henry B. Kane, ’24, retired last 
month after 26 years as Director of 
the M.I.T. Alumni Fund. When he 
was appointed to the position, an¬ 
nual contributions from Alumni 
amounted to $65,000. In 1956, giv¬ 
ing had increased to more than a half 
million dollars. This year, the Fund 
exceeded $2 million. All told, Alum¬ 
ni have contributed about $11 
million during his tenure. 

With retirement, Mr. Kane will 
devote most of his time to his second 
career as author and illustrator of 
books on nature. Drawing on his in¬ 
timate knowledge of the wild, he has 
written and illustrated 13 books and 
done illustrations for 36 others. 

His own books include two sets of 
nature tales—a series of six, called 
Wild World Tales, written in the 
1940’s, and three later books enti¬ 
tled, The Tale of a Meadow, The 
Tale of a Pond, and The Tale of a 
Wild Goose. Last fall, he published 
Wings, Legs or Fins, a book about 
how animals get about. 

Among the books he has illustrat¬ 
ed are Thoreau’s Walden, John 
Kieran’s Natural History of New 
York City, and J. J. Rowlands’ 
Cache Lake Country and Spindrift. 
Most recently, he illustrated David 
McCord’s volume of children’s verse, 
All Day Long, and Flash! The Life 
History of a Firefly, by Harris and 
Harris. 

Known to associates and to thou¬ 
sands of Alumni as “Chick,” he has 
always remained close to M.I.T. A 
native of Cambridge, he attended 
Phillips Exeter Academy, then came 
to the Institute to study General En¬ 
gineering. He was an illuminating 
engineer and then in the advertising 
department of Boston Edison Com¬ 
pany for several years before coming 
to M.I.T. as an administrative assist¬ 
ant to President Karl T. Compton 
shortly before the Alumni Fund was 
established. 





A. H. WECHSLER ’21 

F. L. HALL ’25 

R. E. GLADSTONE ’40 
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vocations and avocations, he became 
director of the Technology Press, 
then a one-room, one-secretary op¬ 
eration, where the infinitely careful 
eye of the old newspaperman puri¬ 
fied language and mechanics. In the 
churnings of Building 10, however, 
and for reasons unexplained except 
by happy outcome, Fred became a 
dean, Dean of Residence. 

For these last 10 years the Fas- 
setts have been father and mother to 
successive generations of undergrad¬ 
uates, male and female. Beds have 
been found; riots have been stopped 
—though once the Dean is said to 
have encouraged a raid on Rad- 
clifFe; students have been bailed 
from jail, eased from court convic¬ 
tion, listened to, encouraged, ad¬ 
monished, given tea and cake and 
peanuts and sociability in what must 
have been for many the major sight 
of gentle manners the Institute al¬ 
lowed. And the Institute is wise 


enough to know that, however much 
it needs a Fassett, there can be no 
substitutes or successors. 

1FC, All-Tech Sing, Dorm Corns, 
the Campus Patrol, and many an¬ 
other organization and assembly 
have heard the careful, witty, urbane 
—and occasionally indignant— 
voice of the Dean, and in the last 
few years students have heard him 
teach again in a course on James 
Joyce, whose vocabulary of known 
words and fabrication of new ones 
seem to delight the Fassett ear. 

For many years the Fassetts spent 
their summers on the shore of Snow 
Pond in Maine. Now they propose to 
go down Maine again, to a lake at 
Damariscotta Mills, which Fred re¬ 
ports to be a swamp full of eels and 
muskrats. He will not have to find 
beds for any of them. When he came 
up in 1930, he and Julie and their 
respective parents were reputedly 
the only Democrats in Maine. Now 
things are different, and in order to 
be in opposition, the only respecta¬ 
ble pose for an editor, Fred may 
have to sound something like a Re¬ 
publican. It will hurt .—William C. 
Greene (Professor of English and 
Secretary of the Faculty). 


Association Elects 

Members of the M.I.T. Alumni 
Association this spring elected Theo¬ 
dore A. Mangelsdorf, ’26, as Presi¬ 
dent for 1966-1967; William J. 
Sherry, '21, as Vice-president for 
one year; and Howard L. Richard¬ 
son, '31, and William S. Edgerly, 
'49, as Vice-presidents for two 
years. 

Four Executive Committeemen 
were elected: Harold C. Pearson, 
'23, for a one-year term; and Robert 
S. Gillette, '36, Russell L. Haden, 
Jr., '40, and F. Richard Meyer, 3d, 
’42, for two-year terms. 

For the honor of a five-year peri¬ 
od as Alumni Term Members on the 
M.I.T. Corporation, the Association 
selected John K. Jamieson, ’31, John 
Lawrence, ’32, and George R. Vila, 
’33. 

Elected to three-year terms on 
the National Nominating Committee 
were: E. Hibbard Summersgill, ’36, 
from District 3; C. William Hargens, 
3d, ’41, from District 6; and Arthur 
G. Hall, ’25, from District 7. 

Class Representatives on the 
Alumni Council were elected also. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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When the Bucentoro Sailed 

(Concluded from page 50) 


dancing.” He added: "One recalls only vague and 
transitory impressions of chaos, of mysticism, of an¬ 
cient peoples, of the struggle of forces through the Dark 
and Middle Ages, and finally of Civilization and the 
dawn of a new era of order and science.” 

Formal dedication of the new Cambridge buildings 
took place on Wednesday, June 14. M.I.T. President 
Richard C. Maclaurin presided and U.S. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge gave the principal oration. The observance 
ended that evening with a banquet in Symphony Hall 
that was linked by telephone to similar banquets being 
held by Alumni throughout the nation. It was a demon¬ 
stration of what could be done with long-distance tele¬ 
phones and among the speakers was Alexander Gra¬ 
ham Bell. Also present was Orville Wright, who counted 
several M.I.T. professors among his colleagues. 

M.I.T. had been located in Copley Square buildings 
(except for its first year on Summer Street) since its in¬ 
ception 50 years before and in those days was known 
familiarly as “Boston Tech.” (There have been claims, 
all unproven, that the familiar song, “I’m a Rambling 
Wreck from Georgia Tech,” was originally written and 
sung by M.I.T. students for Boston Tech.) 

With the end of its first half century, M.I.T. found the 
old buildings inadequate, inconvenient, crowded, and 
worn out. Under the leadership of President Maclaurin, 
funds were raised and construction started on 50 acres 
of filled land on the Cambridge bank of the Charles. 
The total original cost was $7,000,000. Work started in 
1913 and was sufficiently completed that the transfer of 
the school could take place three years later. The Class 
of 1916 was the last to be graduated at Copley Square. 
The architect was Welles Bosworth, ’89, who died on 
June 3, 1966, at his home outside Paris, France, where 
he had been living in retirement. He was 97. 

The M.I.T. that Bosworth designed was unique for a 
college at the time. Where tradition called for many 
buildings, each housing a separate academic depart¬ 
ment. Bosworth put M.I.T. all under one roof. Archi¬ 
tecture historians John Burchard, ’23, and Albert Bush- 
Brown in their book, The Architecture of America'. A 
Social and Cultural History (Little, Brown & Co., 
1961), called it “the best application of the City Beau¬ 
tiful movement to campus planning. 

“Following the lead of Jefferson at the University of 
Virginia, Welles Bosworth placed a library in a rotunda 
at the summit of the plan, while a great lawn open to 
Boston across the wide Charles River Basin was framed 
by connected blocks of court-lighted buildings all con¬ 
nected by interior passageways. 

“The plan itself offered flexibilities which were un¬ 
common on traditional campuses whose individually 
separated buildings served to constrict the growth of the 
departments they housed while assisting to maintain de¬ 
partmental barriers. 

“In the new M.I.T. all space was essentially inter¬ 
changeable as to function (classroom, office, library, 
laboratory) and casual interdepartmental exchanges of 
ideas were common. If the neo-classic exterior belied 
the brilliance of Bosworth’s plan ... the building was 
nevertheless ahead of its day . . .” 
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Springfield, Mass. 

Architect: 

Hoyle, Doran & Berry 
Boston, Mass. 

Contractor: 

Turner Construction Co., 

Boston, Mass. 
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M.l.T. Student Center 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Architect: 

Eduardo F. Catalano, Robert C. Brannen, 
Paul S. Shimamoto 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Contractor: 

Wexler Construction Co., Inc. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, Mass. 

Architect: 

Charles Luckman & Associates 
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• 
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Perini-Walsh Construction Co. 

Framingham, Mass. 
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New Fund Director 

Kenneth S. Brock, ’48, Associate 
Director of the M.I.T. Alumni Fund 
for the last three years, has been ap¬ 
pointed director, succeeding Henry 
B. Kane, ’24, who retired this year. 

Mr. Brock attended high school 
in Woburn, Mass., and studied busi¬ 
ness and engineering administration 
at M.I.T. He also studied at Tufts 
University, Boston University, and 
Cleveland College of Western Re¬ 
serve University. He served in the 
Army during the Korean War. 

He held marketing and advertising 
positions with H. H. Scott, Inc., The 
Gabriel Company, Workshop Asso¬ 
ciates, and Browning Laboratories 
and, before joining the Alumni Fund, 
was manager of market development 
for Fenwal, Inc., Framingham. 

He has lectured in courses of the 
American Management Association 
and has been vice-president, Associa¬ 
tion of Industrial Advertisers, New 
England Chapter, and vice president 



KENNETH S. BROCK, ’48 


of the Antenna Manufacturers’ As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr. Brock and his family live in 
Medfield where he is a member of the 
Master Plan Implementation Com¬ 
mittee, a former member of the Town 
Republican Committee, and a trustee 
of the Second Congregational 
Church. 


New Posts 

Named in the news of promo¬ 
tions, elections, and appointments 
recently were: 

Leo Grossman, ’24, as Head, 
Junkyard Control Staff, U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads .. . Robert T. Arm¬ 
strong, ’30, as Senior Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Celanese Corporation . . . 
John Lawrence, ’32, as a Director, 
Santa Fe Railway; 

Dr. John J. Hanlon, ’33, as Pro¬ 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Community Medicine, School of 
Medicine, Wayne State University 
. . . Kenneth N. Scott, ’34, as Vice- 
president, General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion . . . Jack 1. Hamilton, ’36, as 
Vice-president, Cleveland Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Company; 

Conover Fitch, ’37, as a Partner 
of the architectural firm of Perry, 
Dean, Hepburn and Stewart . . . 
John S. Hamilton, ’39, as Vice- 
president and as General Manager, 
Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. . . . 
James H. Schulman, ’39, as Super¬ 
intendent, Optical Physics Division, 
U.S. Naval Research Laboratory. 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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Within the next few weeks all Alumni will receive a questionnaire card in the mail. Your 
prompt return of these cards will assure complete and accurate data for the new Register 
which will be published late this year. You can save by mailing the order cards for your 
1966 Alumni Register—NOW! 

The 1966 Alumni Register will contain nearly 55,000 names of living Alumni, their cur¬ 
rent addresses, classes, courses, degrees, with the names of the firms where employed plus 
positions held. Other sections will include: 

1. Members of the Corporation since 1862 

2. Members of the Institute, Faculty, and Staff since 1865 

3. Officers of the Alumni Association Staff since 1876 

4. Alphabetical list of deceased Alumni 

5. A geographic cross reference listing 

6. Class listings—included again this year 

Pre-publication price is to be $9.50. The price after publication will be 
$12.00. Order your copies when you return your questionnaire. 

M.I.T. Alumni Association 
1966 Alumni Register El 9-437 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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Honors to Alumni 

J. Howard Pew, ’03, named as 
the “Grand Old Man of Refining” 
by the International Petroleum Ex¬ 
position . . . Roderick K. Eskew, 
’21, the Babcock-Hart Award by the 
Nutrition Foundation and the Insti¬ 
tute of Food Technologists . . . 
Hudson Hoagland, ’24, an Honorary 
Doctor of Science degree by Wor¬ 
cester Polytechnic Institute; 

Ralph F. Gow, ’25, the National 
Order of Merit Award, with the 
rank of Cavalier, by the French 
Government . . . Frank Marcucella, 
’27, an Honorary Doctor of Science 
degree by Franklin Pierce College 
. . . Arrnand V. Feigenbaum, ’48, 
the Edwards Medal by the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Quality Control; 

Harold P. Smith, Jr., ’57, and 
Walter J. Humann, ’59, named as 
White House Fellows, Washington, 
DC. 


Director of Clubs 

G. Peter Grant, ’35, has been ap¬ 
pointed Director of Clubs for the 
M.I.T. Alumni Association. He will 
be responsible for encouraging the 
growth of Alumni Club activities, in¬ 
cluding club programs and Regional 
Conferences involving Faculty 
speakers. 

Mr. Grant entered M.I.T. from 
Phillips Exeter Academy. As an un¬ 
dergraduate he ran the M.I.T. 
Freshman Camp for two years, was 
president of the Technology Chris¬ 
tian Association, served on the Fac¬ 
ulty-Student Curriculum Committee, 
the Institute Committee, and on his 
Class Executive Committee as Class 
Secretary. 

He rose from Chief Engineer to 
Vice-president—Sales, and in 1944 
became President of Grant Photo 
Products, Inc., a manufacturer of 
photographic materials and opera¬ 
tor of a nationwide chain of portrait 
studios. He holds eight patents re¬ 
lating to photography. When the 
company was purchased in 1960 by 
General Aniline & Film Corpora¬ 
tion, Mr. Grant became market de¬ 


velopment manager for its combined 
Ansco-Ozalid Divisions. This past 
year he has been teaching Market 
Research at New England College 
near his home in Webster, N.H. 

Mr. Grant has served on the War 
Production Board Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Photographic Materials, 
on the Ferris Institute Advisory 
Board for Drawing Reproduction, as 
chairman of the Specification and 
Standards Committee of the Nation¬ 
al Photographic Manufacturers As¬ 
sociation, Inc., and also as a director 
of that Association. Prior to joining 
General Aniline and Film Corpora¬ 
tion in 1960, he led annual workshop 
seminars of the American Manage¬ 
ment Association on the “Responsi¬ 
bilities of the Chief Executive in 
Small Business.” 

Mr. Grant has been president of 
the M.I.T. Club of New York and a 
director of that Club, a governor of 
the M.I.T. Association of Cleveland, 
a member of the M.I.T. Athletic Ad¬ 
visory Board, an Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Institute, and has served 
as Class Agent for the Alumni Fund 
and in various other M.I.T. Fund 
raising activities. 


PUERTO RICAN CEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
BOX A PONCE, P. R. 

Manufacturers of 

PONCE CEMENT, PUERTO RICO CEMENT AND FLORIDA LIME 

ON OUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS, SHARING THE COMPANY'S 
DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT, TWO M.I.T. GRADUATES SIT 


Herman Ferre, B.S., C.E., 1931 
Luis A. Ferre, B.S., M.S., 1925 


PUERTO RICO’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SUCCESS REAFFIRMS 
OUR FAITH IN INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE AND FREE ENTERPRISE AS 
THE BEST TOOLS FOR SOCIAL PROSPERITY. 
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Practical Brayton cycle space power 
is here now. 

AiResearch builds it. 


T he Garrett-AiResearch space 
power system is more than just 
another exciting development in 
space power: it’s a reality. 

It has been tested in more than 
two years of operation, and has 
proved the feasibility of producing 
from 1 to 100 KW power using 
solar, nuclear, radioisotope, or 
chemical heat sources. 



AiResearch high performance Brayton 
cycle turbo-compressor is now being 
evaluated by NASA. 



AiResearch’s system is a closed 
Brayton cycle power package 
which uses an inert working fluid 
expanding through a turbine to 
drive an alternator and a com¬ 
pressor. It utilizes gas bearings 
throughout. It is engineered to 
operate continuously for a mini¬ 
mum of 10,000 hours. 

The entire system — including 
turbomachinery, heat exchangers, 
and space radiator —is designed 
and produced by AiResearch. 

If you’d like to know more 
about the AiResearch closed 


Brayton cycle space power sys¬ 
tem, write to AiResearch Manu¬ 
facturing Company, 402 S. 36th 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


AiResearch 
Space Power 
Systems 



AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 
Los Angeles • Phoenix 
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AS HORIZONS 

Think 

In a non defense industry, the Foxboro Company has 
chalked up another amazingly successful year with a 
healthy backlog for the future. The increased de¬ 
mands for Foxboro instruments and computer-con¬ 
trolled systems throughout the Free-World has re¬ 
sulted in a major program of planned expansion. This 


WIDEN . . . 



translates into unlimited opportunity for the profes¬ 
sional personnel who are particular and not com¬ 
placent. The positions listed below represent only a 
few of the many NOW available in our fast growing 
commercial technology of computer-control and in¬ 
dustrial instrumentation. 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
— CIRCUIT DESIGN 

BS or MSEE with 3-5 years’ experience 
in digital circuit design. Emphasis on 
integrated circuits is desirable. Some 
knowledge of logic design, program¬ 
ming. and computer organization is re¬ 
quired. Will participate in the design and 
application of solid state digital and 
analog circuits as applied to computer 
control systems and related products. 
Also, the design of advanced I/O equip¬ 
ments which interface digital computers. 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 

BS or MS in engineering. Minimum 3 
years' experience including project en¬ 
gineering, programming, instrumenta¬ 
tion, application of digital computer 
equipment, system start-up, and cus¬ 
tomer negotiation. Ability to define sys¬ 
tem specification, design, checkout, etc. 
Technical decisions on application re¬ 
quirements, manpower capabilities, time 
and cost. Principal technical responsi¬ 
bility for customer projects. 


SENIOR SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 

Computer process control. Advanced 
ME or ChE degree preferred. Must have 
5-10 years’ experience in chemical, re¬ 
finery or power plant computer automa¬ 
tion. Simulation and process modeling 
experience desirable. 


PROGRAMMERS AND SENIOR 
PROGRAMMERS 

Engineering or Scientific degree desired 
with systems programming ability. At 
least 2 years’ solid programming. Math¬ 
ematic analysis and process control ex¬ 
perience plus knowledge of assemblers 
and compilers is desirable to handle in¬ 
dustrial process control problems. 


ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH 

PRODUCT ENGINEER 

BS in Electrical or Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, with experience in instruments for 
process industries. Breadth of experi¬ 
ence important. Will perform final engi¬ 
neering on new products, modify and 
improve existing products, solve manu¬ 
facturing problems and coordinate the 
necessary service to transfer a complete 
product package to production. 


QUALITY CONTROL ENGINEER 

BS degree in Electrical Engineering with 
training in statistics and reliability. 
Should be design oriented toward theo¬ 
retical and mathematical approaches to 
design analysis of testing. Will establish 
and maintain statistical quality control 
charts on product variability. Must main¬ 
tain technical level of work consistent 
with the state of the art. 

SYSTEMS ENGINEER 

BS in Chemical Engineering with experi¬ 
ence in process industries such as pe¬ 
troleum or chemical. Experience with 
process instrumentation and/or ana¬ 
lytical instrumentation, with emphasis 
on chromatographic application work. 
Will provide instrumentation for analyti¬ 
cal process problems. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

BS in Chemistry with experience in ana¬ 
lytical instrumentation — particularly in 
the petroleum or chemical industry 
fields. Background in gas chromatogra¬ 
phy desirable. Will evaluate customer 
inquiries and study new areas of ana¬ 
lytical instrument application. 

SCIENTIST—PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 

MS or equivalent. College or industrial 
experience in measurements of physical 
quantities. Interest in "why's” and 
"how’s" of measurement techniques. 
Responsible for investigation of mea¬ 
surement principles, development of 
transducers, investigations of measure¬ 
ment dynamics. 


TECHNICAL SALES 

INDUSTRY SALES ENGINEERS 

Engineering degree. 3 to 5 years experi¬ 
ence in either Technical Sales to one of 
the following industries: cement, chemi¬ 
cal, food, glass, pulp & paper, petro¬ 
leum, textile. Positions located at Home 
Office, Foxboro, Mass. Work wiil include 

— Providing specialized application en¬ 
gineering and technical knowledge to 
a particular industry 

— Planning for the Development and 
Promotion of a particular industry's 
sales 

— Promoting Foxboro ability, reputa¬ 
tion, techniques and other special 
knowledge to a particular industry 

SALES ENGINEERS 

Minimum of three years experience in 
the process industries and be thorough¬ 
ly familiar with the application of instru¬ 
mentation to these industries. Engineer¬ 
ing degree (ChE, EE or ME) and possess 
a strong sales outlook. Positions locat¬ 
ed in several cities throughout the U.S. 

STAFF SALES ENGINEER 

BS in EE, ME or credits with commen¬ 
surate experience. Computer operation/ 
programming courses and computer 
sales training desirable. Minimum 3 
years' experience in one or more of the 
following: Applications, Project Engi¬ 
neering, Analysis, Systems Engineering, 
or Direct Sales of Digital and Hybrid 
Control for Process-Allied Industries. 
Will analyze customer specs; prescribe 
response; coordinate estimating; finalize 
cost, text, diagrams, format; prepare 
proposals, technical papers and sales 
aids. Also, contributes systems con¬ 
cepts, product ideas and support tech¬ 
niques. 

INSTRUMENT SERVICE SPECIALISTS 
Minimum of 4 years in Industrial Instru¬ 
mentation servicing Mechanical, Pneu¬ 
matic, Electrical and Electronic Instru¬ 
ments. Broad process experience. Will 
provide technical service on all types 
of Foxboro instrumentation both within 
the United States and in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Positions located at Home Office 
in Foxboro, Mass. 


Positions are available at all levels for candidates 
with BS, MS or PhD degrees with from 1 to 10 years’ 
experience. 

Company offers: Long term employment in a non¬ 
defense industry; professional growth in an expand¬ 
ing technology; relocation assistance; competitive 
fringe benefits. 


For additional information about these positions please 
send your resume in complete confidence to: 

Professional Staffing, Central Recruiting Office 

THE FOXBORO COMPANY 

7TR Neponset Avenue. Foxboro. Massachusetts 
"Specialists in Process and Energy Control" 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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NSTITUTE 


25 Years Ago 


On July 1, 1941, Henry E. Wor¬ 
cester, ’97, Vice-president of the 
United Fruit Company, retired as 
the 47th President of the Alumni 
Association, being succeeded in that 
office by B. Edwin Hutchinson, ’09, 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
of Chrysler Corporation; and A. 
Warren Norton, ’21, retired as Vice- 
president of the Association, being 
succeeded by Harold Bugbee, ’20. 

Chester A. Corney, ’14, and Pro¬ 
fessor Walter G. Whitman, ’17, re¬ 
tired as members of the Executive 
Committee, which two vacancies 
were filled by the election of Herbert 
S. Cleverdon, ’10, and C. Yardley 
Chittick, ’22. 

William S. Newell, ’99, Frede¬ 
rick W. Garber, ’03, and B. Edwin 
Hutchinson, ’09, retired as Alumni 
Term Members of the Institute’s 
Corporation, their successors for 
1941-1946 being George J. Mead, 
T6, Robert E. Wilson, ’16. and E. P. 
Brooks, ’17. 

■ The first year of the M.l.T. 
Alumni Fund was concluded, $65,- 


YESTERYEARS 


399 having been contributed by 
7,867 Alumni. 

■ During its first year of operation, 
the staff of the wartime Radiation 
Laboratory had increased nearly 
fivefold but the allotted space had 
not increased proportionately. In 
July, 1941, therefore, the Labora¬ 
tory obtained 6,300 square feet of 
hangar space at the East Boston Air¬ 
port, and in August broke ground 
for the permanent fire-proof build¬ 
ing behind the main group in Cam¬ 
bridge, known as Building 24. 

50 Years Ago 

Stone and Webster’s vouchers 
covering 34 months’ expenditures 
for construction of the “New Tech¬ 
nology,” up to July 1, 1916, totaled 
$4,609,554.40. 

100 Years Ago 

During the summer of 1866, Pres¬ 
ident William Barton Rogers and his 
colleagues of the Institute’s “Gov¬ 
ernment” continued to be alarmed 


by the mounting expenditures for 
the completion of the new Building 
at 491 Boylston Street, and by the 
prospective costs of finishing and fit¬ 
ting out sufficient classrooms for in. 
struction of the increased registra¬ 
tion anticipated for the following 
autumn. In September, 1863, when 
the erection of the Building had 
been authorized, the estimate of its 
cost was $151,624. but during the 
ensuing three years expenditures 
had totaled $219,356.68—and still 
the interior remained unfinished. 

At the 53d Meeting of the “Gov¬ 
ernment,” held August 22, 1866, 
M. Denman Ross “urged . . . that 
the wants of the School during the 
winter of 1866-1867 would require 
many more rooms to be finished” 
than had been contemplated, and 
“an estimate was presented stating 
that the expenditure of $15,000 
would probably finish the whole in¬ 
terior of the Building except the 
large Hall.” 

The “Government” voted to au¬ 
thorize this additional expenditure. 

As recalled for Review readers 
by the late H. E. Lobdell, ’17. 
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Years Ago 

50 Years Ago 

25 Years 

Ago 


1890-1891 

1915-1916 

1940-1941 


No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

TOTAL REGISTRATION 

937 

100.0 

1900 

100.0 

3138 

100.0 

Undergraduates 

936 

99.9 

1833 

96.5 

2379 

75.8 

Graduate Students 

1 

0.1 

67 

3.5 

759 

24.2 

Freshmen 

250 

26.7 

429 

22.6 

578 

18.8 

States Represented 

38 


45 


47 


Massachusetts 

517 

55.2 

1060 

55.8 

951 

30.3 

Other New England 

108 

11.5 

153 

8.1 

206 

6.6 


625 

66.7 

1213 

63.9 

1 157 

36.9 

Foreign Countries Represented 

12 


28 


48 


Foreign Students 

36 

3.8 

125 

6.6 

224 

7.1 

TOTAL STAFF 

95 

100.0 

296 

100.0 

681 

100.0 

Faculty Members 

31 

32.6 

117 

39.5 

285 

41.8 

Students Per: 







Staff Member 

9.9 


6.4 


4.6 


Faculty Member 

30.2 


16.2 


1 1.0 


TOTAL DEGREES AWARDED 

103 

100.0 

364 

100.0 

864 

100.0 

Bachelor’s 

103 

100.0 

321 

88.9 

520 

60.2 

Master's 

— 

— 

38 

9.7 

275 

31.8 

Doctor’s 

— 

— 

5 

1.4 

69 

8.0 
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BOUNDARY ASSOCIATES 



LOUIS D. MAGER ’50 


NUCLIDE CORPORATION 

CONSULTANTS—PLASTICS FOR ELECTRONICS 


Mass Spectroscopes 

Casting • Potting • Molding • Fiberglass 


Vacuum Systems 

Prototypes • Production 


Ion and Electron Beam Systems 

P.O. BOX 206 Telephone 

SUDBURY, MASS. 01776 617-443-8621 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. MEDFORD, MASS. 


William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
BROKERS 

William H. Coburn ’ll Parke D. Appel ’22 


68 Devonshire Street Telephone: 

Boston, Mass. 02109 227-5964 


SWINDELL-DRESSLER COMPANY 

Founded 1850 

A DIVISION OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 

ENGINEERS 

Industrial Facilities * Public Works 

441 Smithfield Street • Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
Chicago, III. Harrisburg, Pa. Washington, D.C. 


ALEXANDER KUSKO, INC. 

Consulting Engineers 

141 Main Street Cambridge 42, Mass. 

ELiot 4-4015 

Research and Development in 

Magnetics Semiconductor Circuits 

Electric Machinery Control Systems 

Instrumentation Power Supplies 

A. Kusko *44 

E. A. Parker, Jr. '42 C. A. Ramsbottom '56 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 

John F. Hennessy '24 John F. Hennessy, Jr. '51 

144 East 39th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

DESIGN • CONSULTATION • REPORTS 

MECHANICAL • ELECTRICAL • SANITARY 

ELEVATOR & MATERIALS HANDLING 

Washington Office: 1155 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 


EDWARD R. 


tRDEN CORP. 

B u i 1 <J € r t 


Engineers 

m EDWARD R. MARDEN ‘41 

280 Lincoln Street 

PRESIDENT 

Allston, Mass. 

Registered Professional 

Engineer 

782-3743 


Selenar and thalassar 
mechanisms 
Turric, alphanumeric 

WILLSEA WORKS 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 14605 
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The Hungarian boy with a passion for science... 
now makes precision tools for General Motors 



Louis Simonffy lived in a world of order. his wife, Elizabeth, joined the vast army as a draftsman, and finally, in 1950, a 

A world of laws and theorems and for- of displaced persons, and for six long job with General Motors. Today, Louis 

mulas. First as a student of the gym- years they drifted through the rup- Simonffy is one of the ablest and most 

nasium in Miskolc, Hungary... later as tured cities of Europe. respected toolmakers in the Company, 

a mechanical engineer at Budapest. . . After much difficulty, the Simonffys For him it was a long and arduous 

and finally as head of his own factory. were able to make their way to the road from Budapest to Detroit. We, at 

Suddenly this orderly world so full of United States, and the pieces started General Motors, are happy to welcome 

promise came crashing down in the in- to come together again. First came a such talented people aboard. GM turns 

ferno that was World War II. Louis and jobasa drafting clerk, then a better one out superior products because of them. 


General Motors is People ...making better things for you 


HO 
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’95 

Although less than 10 of us remain to 
attend our annual meeting, we hope some 
will enjoy being at our gathering on June 
13, under the tents on the Charles River, 
following the M.I.T. Alumni Association 
meeting.—Andrew D. Fuller, Secretary, 
1284 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
02146. 

’96 

Reverend Guy Louis Morrill died in 
New York on March 17, 1966. He was 
bom in Boston, descendant of Abraham 
Morrill, who came here from England in 
1632; he worked as a civil engineer for 
the City of Boston for three years after 
leaving M.I.T. He went to the Princeton 
Theological Seminary and graduated in 
1904 with an M.S. degree. While at the 
Seminary he entered the University as a 
graduate student. He was ordained a 
Presbyterian Minister and served as pas¬ 
tor in Moosic, Pa., Canandaigua, N.Y., 
and Edge Hill, Pa. In 1919 he joined 
the New Era Movement of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, with offices in New York 
City, as a director of the Stewardship De¬ 
partment. Later he worked with the 
Christian Education Department. He was 
author of several books on Stewardship. 
He participated in tennis, swimming, 
farming and baseball at M.I.T. He went 
to live in Canandaigua when he retired 
in 1935; a year ago he moved to New 
York City. He is survived by a daughter, 
Jean Gidney, and a son, Guy Judson, 
both of New York City, another son, 
Paul Hampton, of Carbondale, Ill., and 
six grandchildren. 

Albert Hubbard Spahr died on April 1, 
1966, at Fairbrook Farm, North Egre- 
mont, Mass. Born in Dillsburgh, Pa., he 
went to high school in Minneapolis and 
worked in the architectural office of Har¬ 
ry W. Jones. He was in Course IV at 
M.I.T. and while there won the Beaux 
Arts Medal from the Beaux Society of 
New York. After graduation he spent the 
summer in England and France studying 
design and on his return entered the of¬ 
fice of Peabody and Stearns in Boston; 
after five years he went to Pittsburgh 
and there founded the firm of MacClure 
and Spahr. During World War I he was 
commissioned by the government to de¬ 
sign and construct one thousand homes 
in Erie, Pa., for working men. With his 
1961 Christmas card was a brief note in 
answer to the Secretary’s request for 
news: “I broke my hip three years ago and 
although I get about I am not as steady 
on my feet as I was before. I keep busy, 
perhaps mostly mentally, with the activi¬ 


ties of the farm and do a great deal of 
driving about the Berkshires when weath¬ 
er permits. Because of farm activities, our 
roads are well kept open after the snows 
and there are very few days that I cannot 
get out. My children and grandchildren 
and great grandchildren keep me on my 
toes. Last summer 14, all under 11, came 
for luncheon. There were times when I 
thought the house might be coming apart, 
but I do enjoy them.” His wife, Carolyn 
(Wilson), whom he married in 1901, died 
in 1952. He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. George M. L. LaBranche of New 
York City and a son, Kimball of Engle¬ 
wood, Fla., both also of North Egre- 
mont; eight grandchildren and nine great 
grandchildren. The sympathy of the Class 
was sent to the families of the two de¬ 
ceased members.—James M. Driscoll, 
Secretary, 129 Walnut St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


’97 

It is most gratifying to report a letter 
a month ago from Ed Hawkins and his 
daughter from Hingham, Mass. Although 
he has been physically handicapped for 
several years, he reports news and ac¬ 
tions mentally as usual. He has a grand¬ 
son in the Army in Korea. ... To boast 
a bit, I have a nephew recently made a 
rear admiral. He is the son of my broth¬ 
er, John, M.I.T. Class of ’02. This busi¬ 
ness of being 90 is far from what I con¬ 
templated when I retired at 70, as far as 
eyesight, locomotion, energy and pen¬ 
manship are concerned.—George R. 
Wadleigh, Acting Secretary, 70 Flower 
Ave., Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


’99 

Jacob Stone, IV, was born October 1, 
1876 and died March 25, 1966. He cher¬ 
ished a portrait of his mother’s great¬ 
grandfather, who was the last survivor of 
the Battle of Lexington in 1776 and a 
clock of his greatgrandfather’s which was 
constructed in 1805 and is in good condi¬ 
tion after more than 150 years. Jacob 
lived in Palo AJto, Calif., and is survived 
by a daughter Mrs. Sally S. Dickenson. 

George Otto Steinwedell, VI, was born 
in Quincy, Ill., on Februapr 9, 1877, and 
died in Hillsborough, Calif., on February 
24, 1966. He was the son of Captain 
William and Louise Morton Steinwedell. 
His father organized the Quincy National 
Rifles guard in the civil war and died in 
1910. His mother was bom in New Or¬ 
leans and died in 1901. George was a 
utilities executive in Denver and St Paul 


Happy Birthday 

In July one alumnus will become 90 
years old; 13 will reach the age of 85; 16 
will celebrate their 80th birthday. 

July, 1876— Harold W. Beder, '99, on 
the 23rd. 

July, 1881— Edgar M. Post, ’09, on 
the 1st; Benjamin D. Solomon, ’03, on 
the 2nd; Franklin O. Adams, ’07, on the 
5th; Stanislaus Skowronski, ’04, on the 
8th; Miss Louise M. Bosworth, ’08, on 
the 11th; Allan W. Crowell, ’02, on the 
17th; Clifford B. Clapp, ’02, on the 
18th; William H. Conant, ’04, on the 
21st; Walter D. Estes, ’04, and Philip 
B. Rice, ’03, on the 22nd; C. William 
Wallour, '10, on the 23rd; Allan H. 
Barrows, ’05, on the 24th; John J. Doo¬ 
ley, ’03, on the 26th. 

July, 1886— Ludwig F. C. Haas, *08, 
and Chester J. Randall, '10, on the 4th; 
Henry W. Blackburn, ’08, Raymond J. 
Phelon, '09, and Harold W. Welling¬ 
ton, ’08, on the 5th; Paul McClintock, 
’09, on the 6th; John C. Diehl, '10, on 
the 10th; Myron M. Davis, ’08, and 
Laurence C. Shaw, ’09, on the 12th; 
Russell T. Hyde, ’08, on the 14th; 
Reuben W. Brush, ’10, on the 18th; 
Annie P. Hale, ’07, on the 19th; George 
E. Wallis, ’09, on the 20th; Joseph W. 
Northrup, '10, on the 21st; Franklin 
Moore, ’09, on the 23rd; Harold W. 
Paine, ’09, on the 28th. 


and for a number of years was general 
manager of the Binghampton Gaslight 
Company in New York State. Later he re¬ 
turned to St. Paul and St. Louis. He is 
survived by his widow, Ruth Steinwedell, 
and a son, Robert, of San Francisco. An¬ 
other son George, Jr. died in the service 
during World War II. 

On May 11 Percy W. Witherell was 
honored by a testimonial dinner and Of¬ 
ficial Review by Hugh de Payens Com- 
mandery, K.T. on his 50th anniversary 
as Past Commander and received a Cer¬ 
tificate of Merit from the Grand Com- 
mandery. He is also a past master, past 
district deputy grand master, past high 
priest and past deputy inspector-instruc¬ 
tor of the Grand Commandery, K.T. of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. ... A 
large family group celebrated the 89th 
birthday of our president, Norman E. 
Seavey, on April 12. He excused his ab¬ 
sence on Alumni Day June 13 because 
he and Mrs. Seavey are on a world trip 
to the Scandinavian countries and Aus¬ 
tralia, Hawaii and the west coast of the 
United States and return by the Panama 
Canal on July 28. 

James C. Dryer, VI, was bom on 
March 27, 1877, in Rochester, N.Y., and 
died there on May 8, 1966. In 1899 he 
joined the James S. Cunningham and 
Sons, Inc., and became the chief designer 
of their custom built automobiles. During 
his 41 years with the company it shifted 
from automobiles to electronics equip¬ 
ment. He became president and retired in 
1940. James was a member of the Coun¬ 
try Club of Rochester, the Genesee Val¬ 
ley Club and the St. Thomas More 
Church. In his younger days he was an 
enthusiastic sailor and maintained a rac- 
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ing sloop at the Rochester Yacht Club 
and took an active part in its races and 
regattas. His philanthropy was expressed 
by his support of the charities of the 
Rochester Friendly Home and St Ann’s 
Home. He is survived by a daughter, 
Miss Marietta H. Dryer and two sons, 
James C. Dryer, Jr. and Rufus K. Dryer 
II and a sister Miss Leora M. Dryer of 
Geneva.—Percy W. Witherell, Secretary, 
1162 West St., Wrentham, Mass. 


01 

I have had no class news sent to me. I 
will, therefore, close the year by wishing 
you all a pleasant summer and hoping for 
more help with news in the fall.—Theo¬ 
dore H. Taft, Secretary, P.O. Box 124, 
Jaffrey, N.H. 03452 


’03 

Some time ago we recall a question¬ 
naire sent to Alumni from the Review of¬ 
fice for the purpose of securing data per¬ 
taining to our extent of reading and 
choice of material within our Reviews re¬ 
ceived each month. We of course eagerly 
read our Class Notes, followed by such 
articles that pertain to our own courses. 
We then place each Review in our library 
and apparently fail to reread it, by giving 
more attention to popular science jour¬ 
nals. I recently reread a 1945 Review 
from my neglected list. My interest was 
at once aroused by learning that the traf¬ 
fic enigma which clutters our daily news¬ 
papers and radio announcements was an 
uppermost problem at that early date, 
with attempt for its solution. 

It noted that John L. Reid, ’31, Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Architectural Design at 
M.I.T., was then associated in the design 
of the Sill Building at Bakersfield, Calif. 
The building provided exterior cantile¬ 
vered sidewalks on the street fronts. These 
sidewalks afforded balcony views to visi¬ 
tors and occupants of the building. There 
were no interior corridors at all; the de¬ 
sign was suited to all regions where the 
climate not only permits but fosters such 
a solution. The various offices were 
reached by means of the corridors, which 
were directly connected to the elevator. 
The continuous glass areas of the offices, 
moreover, were protected by sidewalks, so 
the glare was eliminated and the cooling 
load in the air conditioning system was 
reduced. The office space, not being cut 
off by the corridors, was lighted from 
both sides with continuous windows. 
Even the office space secured unusual de¬ 
gree of flexibility. The windows and doors 
facing the exterior corridors were de¬ 
signed on a unit basis, permitting ready 
interchangeability, with interior panels 
constructed for easy removal or reloca¬ 
tion. The air conditioning system was so 
planned that no matter where a partition 
was placed the resulting space unit was 
assured a sufficient amount of treated air. 

In conclusion it seems an unbiased as¬ 
sumption that our former Reviews are a 


continuous source of science reading. 
. . . We are obliged to announce the 
passing of two more members from our 
precious group: Warren F. Currier, V, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., on December 24, 
1965, and Walter Sohier, II, at El Cerri¬ 
to, Calif., September, 1965. We miss their 
interesting careers and again should dem¬ 
onstrate its value while active, for our 
remaining classmates and particularly for 
course associates.—John J. A. Nolan, 
Secretary, 13 Linden Ave., Somerville, 
Mass.; Augustus H. Eustis, Treasurer, 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


04 

We have little or no news to report this 
month, not having heard from a single 
classmate. The only good thing about 
this is that we have not been informed of 
any deaths. Why not drop a card to your 
class notes reporter so these notes will be 
more interesting reading?—Eugene H. 
Russell, Jr., Treasurer, 82 Stevens Road, 
Needham, Mass. 


05 

From an interesting letter from Char¬ 
lie Smart, II, I learn that he is still very 
active in his surveying instrument re¬ 
search. He tells me that the Gurley (really 
Charlie’s) Museum of Surveying Instru¬ 
ments has a collection of 131 American 
made surveying instruments. He began 
collecting them in 1958 and has travelled 
all over the U.S.A. to obtain antique in¬ 
struments. He believes they have the 
largest collection of American surveying 
instruments in any single collection. Don’t 
go through Troy without stopping to see 
it. 

I have the sad duty of informing you 
of the death of Rev. S. Atmore Caine 
(“Sid”) on March 13, 1966. I quote from 
a Philadelphia paper: “The Rev. Sydney 
Atmore Caine, 83, Vicar of St Augus¬ 
tine Chapel, 1206 Green St., from 1942 
until his retirement in January 1957, and 
a well-known Episcopal Clergyman, died 
Sunday afternoon in Sacred Heart Hospi¬ 
tal. Father Caine was the husband of 
Dorothy Caine, and resided at 514 Laun- 
fall Rd., Plymouth Meeting. Father Caine 
came to St. Augustine’s, a mission of St 
John’s Episcopal Church, in 1942 after 
clerical assignments in New York, Phila¬ 
delphia and in Massachusetts. A gradu¬ 
ate of the University of Louisville, he al¬ 
so held a Master of Science Degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and was a graduate of the General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, New York. He was or¬ 
dained as a deacon in the Episcopal 
Church by the Bishop of Massachusetts 
in 1910, and a priest by the Bishop of 
New York in 1911. After ordination, he 
served as a curate in St. Luke’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Later he was 
assistant at St. Clements, 20th and Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, and was rector for 
more than 10 years at St. Timothy’s 


Church, Roxborough. Phila. Father 
Caine left St. Timothy's to serve the 
Church of the Advent in Boston, Mass., 
where he served for five years. He was 
assigned later to St. Margaret’s in Brigh¬ 
ton, Mass., a Boston suburb; and came to 
Norristown in 1942. Retired in 1957, he 
continued to serve on the staff of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church here.” 

Mrs. Eliza N. Rogers (nee Elizabeth J. 
Newkirk) died at 4418 Spruce St., Phila¬ 
delphia on January 6, 1966. She took 
special courses with us in 1904 and 1905. 
. . . We have one notice of changed ad¬ 
dress: John E. Lynch, II, 46 Mount 
Hood Terrace, Melrose, Mass.—Fred W. 
Goldthwait, Secretary, Box 32, Center 
Sandwich, N.H.; Gilbert S. Tower, 35 No. 
Main St., Cohasset, Mass. 


’06 

Although our Sixtieth Reunion will be 
a memory by July, it is still in prospect 
in mid-May and how many will attend is 
still a question. The two-page reunion 
letter was mailed to all living members 
in mid-April and 32 replies were re¬ 
ceived. The positive statement in the June 
notes was based on “intentions” as ex¬ 
pressed in previous letters to me but I 
should not have been so definite about 
who was coming. As of today the cou¬ 
ples expected to attend are the Chases, 
Rowes, Burpees, Fletchers, Foleys and 
Roses. Mike Gibbons will have a grand¬ 
son with him and Guy Ruggles will have 
his sister Helen, other singles being Stew 
Coey, Allyn Taylor, Bill Abbott, and 
Andy Kerr. The Hoefers expect to be 
with us only at lunch on Alumni Day. 
Betty Coey isn’t able to make the trip 
from Wilmington. Florence Taylor passed 
away suddenly on April 7 and a note of 
sympathy was sent to Allyn for the 
Class. Florence had just passed her 81st 
birthday and in June ’65 they had cele¬ 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary. 

One of the reunion letters came back 
with a notation “deceased” and I have 
since received obituary clippings through 
the Alumni Office, reporting the death on 
March 24, 1966, of Dr. Helen Ross Hos- 
mer V-VII S.B. She was born in Biller¬ 
ica, Mass., March 16, 1884, and prepared 
at Howe High School there. With the 
other six coeds in our class she was a 
member of that select club called “Cleo- 
fan” being secretary-treasurer in our jun¬ 
ior year. Her thesis was An Investigation 
of the Formation and Composition of In¬ 
soluble Sodium Bismuthate. After gradu¬ 
ating, Helen Hosmer had a professional 
pay job for 10 or 12 years as a G.E. Re¬ 
search Chemist at Schenectady; in 1920 
as research chemist at Lakeside Hospital, 
Goodrich Social Settlement in Cleveland, 
and in 1925 back with G.E. for a few 
years. The obituary I have states that she 
earned “her medical degree at Tufts Uni¬ 
versity in 1930,” whereas in our Alumni 
Register of 1930 she was “a student, Al¬ 
bany Medical College, Albany, N.Y.” 
However, regardless of where Dr. Hosmer 
earned her medical degree, she led from 
then on, a most useful and rewarding life 
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ministering to the needs and ills of man¬ 
kind, in many fields and in many loca¬ 
tions. In the early 20’s she had made a 
start in that direction as she worked in 
the Orphanage of the Grenfell Associa¬ 
tion in Newfoundland. In April ’28 her 
address was Font Grove, Slingerlands, 
N.Y. and in ’31, after getting her M.D. 
degree, it was her home town of Billerica 
for a short time. In June 1932 she was 
at Kenka College, Kenka Park, N.Y., 
then followed a few years in private prac¬ 
tice in Galway, N.Y. She joined the Inter¬ 
national Grenfell Association mission at 
Fortune, Labrador, by or before 1937, 
there ministering to Indians and Eskimos, 
and in 1940 was medical officer for the 
St. Mary’s River District of that mission. 
In ’42 Dr. Hosmer came back to the 
States, first as assistant physician at the 
Saratoga County T.B. Sanatorium, then 
by February ’55 the Physician at Home¬ 
stead Sanatorium at Middle Grove, N.Y., 
retiring around 1960 to Griswoldville, a 
village a few miles north and west of 
Greenfield and Shelburne, in the north¬ 
west comer of Mass. Services were held 
in nearby Heath with burial in Bedford. 
There was no mention of any relatives. 

The notes in the November Review will 
—I hope—include a full account of our 
reunion, the Alumni Day doings, and the 
cruise on the Pleione II on Tuesday very 
kindly provided by Joe Santry, with 
whom I have just had a chat when he 
called from NYC. Were you one of those 
who replied to the reunion letter by send¬ 
ing along a newsy letter to Edward B. 
Rowe, Secretary-Treasurer, 11 Cushing 
Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 02181 


’07 

In reply to one of my birthday letters 
I sent out during March, I had a very 
gracious reply from Rear Admiral Alex¬ 
ander H. VanKenren, of Aberdeen Road, 
Bethesda, Md. The Rear Admiral passed 
his 85th birthday on March 9, so is one of 
the older members of 1907. He attended 
college a short time in our class but re¬ 
ceived his S.M. degree in Course XIIT-A 
with 1908 and attends various M.I.T. 
dinners in his area, where he is the oldest 
graduate present. He had a very interest¬ 
ing, active life with the Navy. He was 
known as an E.D.O. officer (Engineering 
Duty only). Here, his work was in Naval 
Architecture and Engineering. He had 
several tours of duty at Navy yards 
throughout the nation as construction of¬ 
ficer and manager. In Washington he 
served as the last Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, which was then 
merged into the Bureau of Ships, where 
he served as Assistant Chief and then as 
Chief, finally winding up his active duty 
as Director of the Naval Research Labora¬ 
tory. Alex seems to keep very busy al¬ 
though retired. He is first vice-president 
of the Navy Mutual Aid Association, 
member of the Holland Society of N.Y., 
and the Netherlands America Founda¬ 
tion, a member of the Naval Historical 
Foundation, and president and secretary 
of the Class of 1903, United States Naval 
Academy. He lives alone, as his wife 


passed away some years ago. He has a 
married son with three children in Chevy 
Chase; and his married daughter, with 
two children, lives next door to her broth¬ 
er. Three of his granddaughters are in 
college—Swarthmore, Vassar, and Smith. 
The other two are still in high school. 
Alex is very fond of children, and a dozen 
or more from the neighborhood drop in 
every day for refreshments and a chat. 
He reports that he is in good health and 
expects to play golf this summer. His 
hobbies are watching TV and doing cross¬ 
word puzzles. If any of the naval archi¬ 
tects remember Alex, why not write to 
him. I am sure he would appreciate it. 

I also heard from Tommy Gould after 
sending him a birthday letter marking his 
80th milestone. He hopes for a good at¬ 
tendance at Alumni Day this year at 
Cambridge and that we plan for our 60th 
Reunion next June 1967 at Oyster Har¬ 
bors. . . . Very shortly after Bob AI- 
bro’s death last February, Mrs. Albro was 
taken critically ill and spent eight weeks 
in a hospital which accounts for my not 
hearing from the family relative to Bob’s 
death. I have recently received a very nice 
letter from her and include various bits 
of information that she sent. Bob had not 
been able to stand alone or walk without 
the aid of a walker for over two years. 
He was able, however, to go to ride in a 
car. He had been, as usual, always hap¬ 
py, cheerful, and interested in all sports 
he could see on TV or read about. He 
was taken suddenly ill on January 9 and 


died February 1 in Springfield Hospital 
due to a pulmonary embolism. Mrs. Al¬ 
bro plans to move into a small apart¬ 
ment and is very grateful for the nearness 
of all her children and their help and 
devotion to her. 

John Mahar's sister Elizabeth wrote me 
in answer to my letter of sympathy to the 
family. John had been married, but his 
wife died many years ago and he never 
remarried. For the past 18 years he lived 
with his three sisters and a brother, 
James J., Course II, M.I.T., 1902, in 
Dorchester. After graduation, John 
worked for Aberthaw Construction Com¬ 
pany, The Boston and Albany Railroad 
in the Signal Service, The American Ag¬ 
riculture and Chemical Company, design¬ 
ing and estimating the construction of 
chemical plants through the South and 
Atlantic coastal states. After spending 
some time with the Boston Structural Steel 
Company, he became associated with 
Fay, Spofford and Thorndike and was 
sent to Alaska where they were engaged 
in Government work. During recent 
years John had cardio vascular trouble, 
and death was due to a shock. 

The Alumni Register sent me, on April 
15, a notice of the death of Charles M. 
Hutchins, III, 23 Amherst Road, Port 
Washington, N.Y. No date of his death 
was given, but a note stated that he had 
passed away some months ago at Saranac 
Lake, N.Y. Charles was carried on our 
non-active list, although his name and 
picture are shown on page 21 of our Sen- 


Deceased 

Welles Bosworth, ’89, June 3 
Edward I. Marvell, ’94, May 5 
Guy L. Morrill, ’96, March 17* 

Albert H. Spahr, '96, April 1 * 

Charles E. Stamp, ’96 
James C. Dryer, ’99, May 8* 

George O. Steinwedell, ’99, February 
24* 

Jacob Stone, ’99, March 25* 

Charles L. Dean, ’05, May 11 
Mrs. Eliza N. Rogers, ’05, January 6 
Helen R. Hosmer, ’06, March 24* 
Burton W. Kendall, '06, March 31 
Charles M. Hutchins, ’07* 

Hugh Pastoriza, '07, March 22 
James P. Stow, Jr., ’07, February 8 
Arthur L. Gardner, '08, April 1 
Howard W. Congdon, ’09, April 27* 
Cora B. Gross, ’09, January 24,1965 
Robert Weinstock, ’09, September 1 
Royal M. Barton, T1, November 16 
Roger T. Boyden, ’ll, March 8* 

Ralph A. Holbrook, ’ll, April 22 
Eugene T. Marceau, ’12, April 20* 
Clarence J. Berry, '13, November 12 
MaxH. Harrington, ’13, May 
Edward A. Hubbard, ’13, March 20 
Harold T. Bent, ’14, April 1* 

Arthur F. Peaslee, ’14, May 4* 

Harry M. Wylde, *14, May 19 
Jacob Ginsberg, ’15, August 1 1 
Ralph P. Joslyn, ’15, May 13 
Edgar L. Kaula, ’16, April 12* 

Edward A. Weissbach, ’16, April 24* 
Clarence Auty, ’17, April 23* 

Everett L. Gayhart, T7, November 24, 
1964* 


Earl Collins, '18, April 8* 

Roderic M. Blood, T9, March 13 
John E. Cassidy, T9, August 22 
Charles J. Farist, T9, April 21 
William E. Meissner, 70, April 20* 
Zelma Zentmire, ’20, March 31 
Winter Dean, ’21, March 28* 

Arthur Esner, ’21, November 3,1964 
Merrill A. Youtz, 71, September 21, 
1964 

Grover C. Klein, 71, September 26* 
George W. Pollock, 71, November 11* 
Harvey F. Rettew, 71, December 29* 
Bradford Smith, Jr., 72, February 13* 
Thomas E. Huffman, 23, February 12 
Harry P. Kelley, 73, February 19* 
Howard B. Keppel, 73, July 19,1965 
Preston H. Scott, 74, May 8* 

Theodore A. McEndree, 75, April 19 
Bruce T. Humphreville, 76, April 15* 
Paul C. Woodbury, 77, April 20* 

Henry M. Gahan, ’30, May 14 
Richard S. Baldwin, ’31 
E. Tyler Parkhurst, ’3 1, November 27* 
Maurice A. Cooper, ’32, May 
Richard J. Marcus, ’32, February 5* 
William H. Radford, '32, May 9 
Alfred H. Munson, ’33, April 7 
Paul W. Comstock, ’39, April 6 
John A. Thoerle, ’43, August 18* 

John V. McCarthy, ’45, February 21 
Thomas F. McGraw, ’48, November 22 
Frank Viera, Jr., ’48, April 6 
Carolyn B. Parker, ’53, March 17 
Alfred Danti, ’58, May 17 
Philip A. Stern, ’58, September 3 
Frank E. Weiser, '58, July 10,1965 
John S. Strano, ’59, May 23 
•Further information in Class News 
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ior Portfolio. He never attended any of 
our Reunions or Class functions. His as¬ 
sociate member’s card shows that he 
spent some time in the Trudeau Sani¬ 
tarium in Trudeau, N.Y., in 1937. He 
was married to Mrs. Theresa B. Cannon 
at Albany, N.Y., in December 1916 and 
that in 1946 he was living in Duxbury, 
Mass. Your Secretary wrote to the fam¬ 
ily, and I hope to furnish you with more 
details in a later issue of these notes. 

It is with much personal regret that I 
record the decease of Hugh G. Pastoriza, 
VI, on March 22 at Greenwich, Conn. A 
clipping from the N.Y. Times is the basis 
for the following information. He died in 
the Greenwich Hospital after a brief ill¬ 
ness. His home, at 10 Oriole Ave., Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., was with his son, lames J., 
Class of ’48, M.I.T. After receiving a 
Master of Science degree at M.I.T., Hugh 
went to Harvard and obtained an M.S. 
degree there. His early years after college 
were spent in power plant design and con¬ 
struction work, largely in Utah. For about 
40 years, until the late 1950s, he was a 
security analyst in New York City for 
Coffin and Burr, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, where he special¬ 
ized in the analysis of electric and gas 
utilities. During World War I Hugh 
served in France as an Army major. He 
was a former president of the Bronxville 
School Board and was a member of the 
Harvard Club of New York, the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, and 
the American Society of Mechanical En¬ 
gineers. Surviving are a married daugh¬ 
ter, three married sons, Hugh, Ir., M.I.T. 
’43; James J., M.I.T., ’48; and Ralph B. He 
also left 13 grandchildren. It was not un¬ 
til our 40th Reunion in 1947 that we be¬ 
came well acquainted with Hugh. After 
that he attended all our regular five-year 
Reunions. On Alumni Day, 1963, he at¬ 
tended with his son James, ’48 and spent 
part of the noon luncheon period and the 
banquet hour with ’07. 

Please note on your Class Roster of liv¬ 
ing members of 1907 a change of address 
for Louis A. Freedman. He is now to be 
found at 989 8th Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. You have all received from 
Don Robbins, our President, literature 
relative to “deferred giving” to M.I.T. 
Many times we intend to do such a thing 
but keep putting it off until we, as well 
as the money, have gone elsewhere. The 
old adage, “Do it now” is a good one to 
follow.—Philip B. Walker, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 18 Summit St., Whitinsville, 
Mass.; Gardner S. Gould, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 409 Highland St., Newtonville, 
Mass. 


’08 

The second dinner-meeting of the 
1965-66 season was held at the M.I.T. 
Faculty Club, Cambridge, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 4, at 6 p.m. The follow¬ 
ing were present: Bunny Ames, Bill 
Booth, Nick Carter, Ted Joy and Mrs. 
Joy. Several of our regulars were still va¬ 
cationing in the south. We met in the 
cocktail lounge where over our chosen 


tonics and the delicious crackers and 
cheese we talked over the doings of the 
past winter. About 6:30 we adjourned to 
private dining room 6 where we enjoyed 
a delicious dinner. There were no Koda- 
chromes, so we adjourned early. Best 
wishes for a happy summer.—H. L. Car¬ 
ter, Secretary, 14 Roslyn Rd., Waban 68, 
Mass.; Joseph W. Wattles, Treasurer, 26 
Bullard Rd., Weston 93, Mass. 


’09 

We were pleased to hear from Ken 
May, who retired from the investment 
business some time ago and now lives in 
Newton, Mass, with his wife (Frances S. 
May, Smith College, 1909). Ken has 
three children. Margaret (Smith College, 
1937) and her husband Henry Harwood, 
who is in the fuel business in Newton 
Center, have eight children and five 
grandchildren. Ken’s second daughter 
Elizabeth (Smith College, 1940) is mar¬ 
ried to John E. Dorer, an engineer with 
DuPont in South Carolina. They have 
four children—one daughter at Smith 
College, a son at Lehigh, a daughter at 
Northfield School for girls, and a son, a 
junior in high school. Ken’s son George 
(Amherst, 1946) married Ann James 
(William and Mary). They have three 
children, none of college age, their son 
Kenneth attending Loomis School in 
Connecticut. George is comptroller of 
Amherst College and a trustee of the 
Northampton School for Girls. Adding, 
the May’s have three children, 15 grand¬ 
children, and five great grandchildren. 
They celebrated their 52nd wedding anni¬ 
versary last September. Ken states that 
his two principal activities are the classi¬ 
fying and filing of some 6,000 slides 
reminiscent of the several trips he and 
Frances have taken, and attending the 
ever-occurring birthdays and anniversa¬ 
ries which alone keep them very busy. 
The Class congratulates Ken and Frances 
on their long married life together and 
on their several children, grandchildren 
and great grandchildren, all of whom are 
seeking or have attained higher education 
and useful careers. 

In the May Review we told of Howard 
Congdon having been hospitalized be¬ 
cause of a broken hip, and we all hoped 
for a speedy recovery. It was with deep 
regret that we learned from a letter sent 
by his wife to John Davis that he had 
passed away on April 23 in Hingham, 
Mass., at the age of 82. Funeral services 
were held in Hingham with burial in 
Swan Point Cemetery, Providence. We 
have written Ruth telling of his great loss 
to the Class and expressing its sympathy 
as well as our own. Howard received the 
Master of Arts degree from Brown in 
1907 and was elected to both of the hon¬ 
orary societies, Sigma Xi and Phi Beta 
Kappa. Space does not permit reciting all 
his achievements as a civil and struc¬ 
tural engineer. At different times he was 
employed by such outstanding engineer¬ 
ing firms as Fay, Spofford and Thorn¬ 
dike, the Bethlehem Steel Company at 


the Fore River and Hingham Shipyards, 
and Clifford Rhoades of Boston. Later he 
formed the firm of Congdon, Guemey 
and Towle, Inc. A long obituary notice, 
which appeared in the Providence Jour¬ 
nal, paid a most fitting tribute to his suc¬ 
cessful engineering career. We all remem¬ 
ber Howard as a faithful member of the 
Class as well as of the Institute. He at¬ 
tended with his wife Ruth and often with 
his son John several Class Reunions and 
Alumni Day gatherings, notice of which 
appeared in these class notes. John was 
graduated from the Institute in 1957. Be¬ 
sides his wife and John, he is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Caroline C. Snow of 
Kodiak, Alaska, and two granddaughters. 
Ruth states: “I have two wonderful chil¬ 
dren and they are a great comfort to me.” 
Howard was a life member of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Civil Engineers, a former 
trustee of the Evangelical Congregational 
Church of Hingham, former member of 
the Hingham Yacht Club, and a member 
of What Cheer Lodge F & A.M. of 
Providence.—Chester L. Dawes, Secre¬ 
tary, Pierce Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; George E. Wallis, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Wenham, Mass. 
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Correspondence is very meager this 
month and your Secretary is going to take 
a trip to the Caribbean for two weeks or 
more and will be back for Alumni Day 
on June 13. . . . Elbert D. Greene died 
February 6, 1966. . . . Walt Spalding 
writes from Hawaii as follows: “This is 
surely a belated note of our congratula¬ 
tions on your marriage of several months 
ago. Your note about it in the Class Notes 
in the Review was so very brief, consider¬ 
ing the importance of the event, that we 
were expecting more details in a later is¬ 
sue. That is one alibi and another is the 
month’s visit with us of my son, W.T.S. 
Jr. from Cleveland with his wife and 
three children; one a boy of nine and 
another of one and very lively girl of 
four. However we two have often spoken 
of how good it must be for you to have 
a home again, with someone to enjoy it 
with you; and we do sincerely felicitate 
both of you. We had a wonderful but 
strenuous four weeks with our family 
guests and spent over one week at Kile- 
uea Military camp near the volcano and 
at Napili Bay on Maui, although their de¬ 
light in the ocean swimming provided for 
no dull moments here at home. Then our 
galley proofs of our new paperback book. 
The Self-Teaching Edition of the Writ¬ 
ing Road to Reading, came to take our 
attention for 10 days. On June 28 we fly 
to Seattle and on to Toronto via boat and 
C.P.R. for a two weeks class for teachers, 
then a similar one at Worcester, Mass, 
(whence we may see you in Boston) be¬ 
fore a week in New York. Then we have 
another two weeks class in Windsor, Vt, 
and a last one then in Scarsdale, N.Y., 
before going to England and Paris for a 
month in September.”—Herbert S. Clev- 
erdon. Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Roger T. Hoyden, retired director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance, died of a heart ail¬ 
ment March 8 at Suburban Hospital, 
Washington. Roger was chief of the sec¬ 
tion of loans and reorganization from 
1932 to 1954 when he became head of 
the Bureau of Finance. He did not gradu¬ 
ate with us, but took his bachelor of sci¬ 
ence degree from George Washington 
University in 1921 and a doctor of laws 
degree from the same University in 1925. 
He joined the ICC’s Bureau of Valuation 
in Boston in 1916 and stayed with the 
agency for nearly 42 years ... On a 
pleasanter note, the Boston Traveler of 
May 6 carried a picture of Marshall Com¬ 
stock, his wife and his three children: 
Mrs. Carter White, Mrs. Rand Smith and 
Charles Comstock. They had just cele¬ 
brated their Golden Wedding. They have 
nine grandchildren and the graduation of 
one of them from college kept the Com¬ 
stocks away from the 55-year Reunion. 
... On May 11, Alma and I called at the 
Roy MacPhersons. We missed Roy as he 
was at the Town River Yacht Club in 
Quincy getting his boat ready for the 
summer in the expectation that his eye 
sight will be good enough so he can use it. 
He had a cataract removed from one eye 
in November. However, we had a pleas¬ 
ant visit with Ina, who had recently re¬ 
turned from a week in the hospital. . . . 
These notes depend on your writing to 
Obie.—Oberlin S. Clark, Secretary, 50 
Leonard Rd., North Weymouth, Mass. 
02191 
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Gene Marceau passed away on April 20 
after a short stay in the hospital. He and 
Sadie went to Florida 16 years ago on ac¬ 
count of his heart condition but by taking 
care of himself he has led a very inter¬ 
esting life. When we visited him several 
years ago his collection of sea shells was 
simply stupendous, as they lived near the 
beach in St. Petersburg. After gradua¬ 
tion, Gene instructed at the Institute for a 
year and then became control chemist 
and factory manager of N. K. Fairbanks 
Company. He was later manager of a de¬ 
partment with Gold Dust Corporation. He 
then became Director of Research and 
Development for Hecker Products Cor¬ 
poration, which later became Best Foods 
Inc. From 1939 to 1946 he was supervisor 
of research at Lever Brothers. He was the 
inventor of a process for soap products 
and manufacture by spraying. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife Sadie now living at 
1728A 20th Avenue North, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Fla., and by his three married 
daughters. . . . Cy Pettingell made a 
wonderful recovery from his heart condi¬ 
tion and was in Texas this past winter and 
reported a pleasant visit with Johnny 
Noyes in Dallas. 

Phil Dalrymple is active with the engi¬ 
neering firm of Jackson and Moreland 
after 25 years. He tells me he rates as a 


mechanical design engineer but is called 
upon for all sorts of difficult design work. 
ITie firm has grown to 500 engineers and 
was formed by the former head of electri¬ 
cal engineering at the Institute, Dougald 
Jackson. . . . John Lenaerts has left Ven¬ 
ice, Fla., and will be at the Lily Pond Gar¬ 
den Apartments, Country Club Drive, 
South Yarmouth, Mass. 02664 for the 
summer. . . . Walter P. Green who win¬ 
ters in Florida will be at Craftsbury Com¬ 
mon, Vt., for the summer. . . . Bill Bird 
has moved from Longmeadow, Mass., to 
101 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. 
01005. . . . Just a word of reminder that 
a year from now we will hold our 55th 
Reunion. Start making plans now to be 
with us.—Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Sec¬ 
retary, 31 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
02108; John Noyes, Assistant Secretary, 
3326 Shorecrest Drive, Dallas 36, Texas 
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The following clipping from the Times 
Herald of Hampton Roads, Va., comes to 
us via Harold Richmond. The clipping in¬ 
cludes a photograph of Harold T. Bent 
who died on April 1, 1966. “Harold Town¬ 
send Bent, 74, of 120 Dogwood Dr., New¬ 
port News, former vice-president and 
works manager of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
died yesterday in Riverside Hospital after 
a lengthy illness. A native of Boston, 
Mass., Mr. Bent had been a resident of 
the Peninsula for 52 years. He was retired 
from the shipyard in 1957 after 43 years 
of service. He held a bachelor of science 
degree in naval architecture and marine 
engineering from the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. Mr. Bent joined the 
shipyard after graduation from M.I.T. in 
1914. In 1923 he was transferred to the 
general manager’s office to help develop 
a materials control system which remains 
valid today. He became assistant superin¬ 
tendent of the steel hull division in 1927, 
was named superintendent in 1936, be¬ 
came production manager of the com¬ 
pany in 1947 and works manager in 1954. 
He was elected a vice-president in 1955. 
While Mr. Bent was in charge of con¬ 
struction of all hulls, between 1927 and 
his retirement, many significant ships 
were built, including the USS Ranger, the 
first aircraft carrier designed as such, the 
SS America and the SS United States, the 
finest American passenger vessels, and 
many naval vessels, including nine Essex 
class and two Midway class airplane car¬ 
riers. Active in yachting, he served sev¬ 
eral terms as commodore of the Hampton 
Roads Power Squadron. Surviving are his 
wife, Mrs. Dorothy Lavery Bent; a son, 
Harold Townsend Bent, Jr. and two 
grandchildren, all of Newport News.” 
The sympathies of the class go to Dorothy 
Bent and the rest of the family. Harold 
and Dorothy attended our 50th Reunion. 

It is our unpleasant task this time also 
to record the passing of one of our other 
Fourteeners whom we saw quite a little 
of in recent years, Arthur F. Peaslee. The 
clipping from the Hartford Courant of 
May 6, 1966 tells the story. “Arthur Peas- 


lee, 73, Dies; Ran Construction Firm. Ar¬ 
thur Frank Peaslee, 73, of 78 Van Buren 
Ave., West Hartford, President of A. F. 
Peaslee Inc. Construction Company, died 
Wednesday, May 4, at his home. Mr. 
Peaslee founded his firm in 1923. The 
company constructed the first building at 
the University of Hartford, some of the 
buildings of the Institute of Living, Trin¬ 
ity College, Connecticut College for 
Women, the American School for the deaf 
and a number of private schools in the 
state. It also did work at the Wadsworth 
Athaneum, the State Library and erected 
the Litchfield County Hospital in Win- 
sted. Among churches it has built are the 
First Church of Christ, Congregational, 
in West Hartford, and the Christian Sci¬ 
ence First Church. Mr. Peaslee was bom 
March 9, 1893, in Plaistow, N.H., and 
moved to the Hartford area as a boy. He 
was graduated from Hartford Public High 
School in 1909. He attended Trinity Col¬ 
lege for two years, then went on to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he received a bachelor of science 
degree in civil engineering in 1914. In 
1917, during World War I, he joined the 
Navy and received a commission as a 
lieutenant junior grade in civil engineer¬ 
ing. He was a member of the Hartford 
Golf Club, the University Club of Hart¬ 
ford and was a past president of the Hart¬ 
ford General Contractors Assn.” 

We think you will be interested in the 
experiences of the Dinsmores these past 
months. “Dear Herman: Violet and I re¬ 
cently returned from an interesting 60- 
day cruise of the Mediterranean on the 
good ship. Independence (30,000 tons). 
Our general route was New York to Flor¬ 
ida, across to Dakar, Senegal, then up and 
around the Mediterranean shore, staying 
mostly with North Africa and nearby is¬ 
lands on our way east, then the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean, penetrating 
just to the Black Sea at Istanbul and back 
through the Greek Islands and along the 
southern shores of Europe. In doing this, 
we visited 23 countries and took 36 tours 
of varying lengths. Our trip over was re¬ 
markably smooth. Coming back it was 
rough enough to bar us from the Azores 
and from Nassau which was to have 
been an alternate stop. We chased warm 
weather, which eluded us until Luxor. 
Even after that, we only ran into about 
three hot days and these were barely in 
the nineties. However, the weather was 
almost always fair—we only had two 
days ashore when there were showers. 
Our impression of most of the African and 
Egyptian places where we stopped was of 
extreme poverty and ignorance, the ex¬ 
ceptions being a minority wealthy group. 
There were some fine new public build¬ 
ings and in places universities, perhaps 
the product of American gifts. Funchal, 
Madeira and its environs were beautiful 
—abundant water and terraced planta¬ 
tions on steep hillsides. Malta was of in¬ 
terest for two reasons. It was the real as¬ 
sembly point for the crusaders and it was 
continuously (but ineffectively) bombed 
in World War II. 

“We had anticipated with great eager¬ 
ness our trip to Cairo and Luxor. Despite 
the very unfavorable hotel conditions, 
caused by an overflow of stranded pas- 
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sengers from the France and the dirty, in¬ 
efficient conditions in the hotel El Nil, at 
Cairo where we stayed two nights, we 
were fascinated with the things we saw. 
The Pyramids, the Sphinx and the Valley 
of Kings, the old mosques and temples 
are splendors from the past that cannot be 
denied a high place in the traveler’s at¬ 
tention. I am afraid of getting in too many 
details from my kaleidoscopic recollec¬ 
tions. We were, of course, interested in 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho and the 
modern development of Tel Aviv. My 
two strongest impressions are amazement 
at the size of the Sea of Galilee and dis¬ 
gust at the sordid commercialization of 
everything near and in the Holy Land. 
We had an interesting visit with a Good¬ 
year dealer and his family on Sunday 
afternoon in Izmir. He is a Turk, but went 
to college in Berkeley and Stanford, so his 
English is colloquial American. Istanbul is 
another spot which has always fascinated 
me. I must mention the Blue Mosque as 
one of the finest interiors I have seen in 
an ancient church. Also that the Seraglio 
Palace had so many precious stones on ex¬ 
hibition that they detracted from any pos¬ 
sible beauty, just as furniture does in a 
house jammed full of it. Greece and the 
Grecian Islands cannot satiate, no matter 
how often seen. No need to talk about 
Italy, so often described. We skipped 
Rome (on Easter) and instead of Pom¬ 
peii went to Herculaneum, which we had 
never seen. It was certainly of great inter¬ 
est, but, compared with Pompeii a disap¬ 
pointment to us. Perhaps further excava¬ 
tion will change that. I was impressed by 
the rugged mountains of Dubrovnik, Yug¬ 
oslavia. The people that I saw looked 
sober and industrious. The scenery in and 
around Barcelona, Spain and Ceuta and 
Tetuan (Spanish Morocco) was very at¬ 
tractive. We were interested in the school 
of Native Arts in Tetuan. Doing a good 
job, I should say. There are many other 
observations I could make, but will 
not. We had an unwelcome passenger 
throughout the trip—a cold epidemic that 
went around and around. However, with 
a few exceptions, people fought it off in a 
week or two and were ready for the next 
round. Like most Americans, I was glad 
to get back to the United States and shall 
complain less for awhile.” Ray.—Herman 
A. Affel, Secretary, Rome, Maine. Mail: 
RFD 2, Oakland, Maine 


15 

Congratulations to the great Class of 
1916 with the sincere hope they all en¬ 
joyed a happy and successful Fiftieth Re¬ 
union. What makes 1915 The Class Su¬ 
preme—at a Class dinner April 15, at the 
M.I.T. Faculty Club, 25 classmates and 
guests, gathered for another enthusias¬ 
tic, lively and enjoyable evening. Pirate 
Rooney, wearing his Skull and Bones cos¬ 
tume opened the evening with a rousing 
“We are happy” cheer. Cocktails and a 
delicious Bill Morrison dinner put us all in 
a pleasant mood. An anonymous gift of 
after dinner cordials was very acceptable. 
Absentees we missed were Larry Bailey, 


Sam Berke, Bill Brackett, Reggie Foster, 
Stan Osborn, Ben Neal, Chet Runels and 
Louis Young. Stan phoned from Hart¬ 
ford and Ben from Lockport—thoughtful 
guys. Present were Whit Brown, Wayne 
Bradley, Jack Dalton, Clive Lacy, Larry 
Landers, Azel Mack, Archie Morrison, 
Frank Murphy, Harry Murphy, Charlie 
Norton, Wally Pike, The Pirate and guest 
A1 Efner, Jac Sindler, Bill Smith, Fred 
Waters, Eastie Weaver, Pop Wood, Max 
Woythaler and our regular Class adop¬ 
tions, Herb Eisenberg 1952, David 
Hamburg, Jim Hoey, President 1943, 
Gerry Rooney and Bill Sheils. We want 
these “young members” of our Class to 
know that they certainly are welcome and 
we’re always glad to see them. Although 
Speed Swift could not be with us, he sent 
a very funny poem on old age, which we 
read and which will later be circulated to 
the Class. The regular fierce long distance 
competition was fought out among Archie 
and Fred, Marblehead; Whit Brown, 
Concord; Max, Framingham; Charlie 
Norton, who again walked on the waters 
from Martha’s Vineyard and a photo fin¬ 
ish between Wayne Bradley, Moosup, 
Conn., and Pop Wood, Peterboro, N.H. A 
fine bunch of Classmates and guests to 
make this another outstandingly pleasant 
and friendly evening. Although we prom¬ 
ised no speeches we had a “Minute man 
program.” Max spoke enthusiastically 
about the gay M.I.T. Fiesta in Mexico City 
and the generous hospitality of our fellow 
Alumni down there. A1 said a word for the 
big Class Cocktail Party on Alumni Day 
and Jack spoke emotionally about the 
fine, friendly spirit and feeling in our 
Class. A splendid evening, all around! 

In June, Chick Kane retired as Director 
of the Alumni Fund, a position he has 
held since the Fund was organized in 
1940. To Chick go the well wishes of our 
Class for a long, happy and enjoyable re¬ 
tired life, richly deserved for his interest 
and efforts in building the M.I.T. Alumni 
Fund up to its present successful position. 
. . . Glenn Jackson, a great 1927 man, is 
in Teheran, Iran, for two years and would 
be glad to see any M.I.T. men travelling 
over there. You could locate him at the 
bar in the U.S. Embassy in Teheran. (A 
nice headquarters). 

Ben Neal wrote that George Easter and 
he represented 1915 at an April 21 meet¬ 
ing of the M.I.T. Buffalo-Niagara Falls 
Club. On May 8 at the annual meeting of 
the National Institute of Ceramic Engi¬ 
neers in Washington, George received 
the Greaves Walker Award for 1966. The 
award, established in 1960 in memory of 
the first president of the Institute, honors 
members who have rendered outstanding 
service to ceramic engineering and who, 
in their lives and careers, have exempli¬ 
fied the aims, ideals, and purposes of the 
Institute. George was with Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y., from 1920 
to 1947. At Carborundum he became di¬ 
rector of research and later manager of 
research and development. He then went 
with Electro Refractories and Abrasives 
Corporation, Buffalo, serving as director 
of research from 1947 to 1961 and as 
technical assistant to the president from 
1961 to 1963. Since 1928 he has been a 
member of the American Ceramic Soci¬ 


ety’s Refractories Division. After various 
committee and Division officer assign¬ 
ments, he was elected chairman of the 
Refractories Division for 1954-1955. He is 
a past president of the National Institute 
of Ceramic Engineers, a Fellow of the 
Society, and a member of the Canadian 
British Ceramic Societies, the Society of 
Glass Technology, and the Society of Pro¬ 
fessional Engineers. He is a registered 
professional engineer in the state of New 
York. An organizer of the Ceramic Associ¬ 
ation of New York in 1933, George was 
one of the first members of that organiza¬ 
tion’s board of directors. He continued in 
that capacity until 1964, when he asked 
to be relieved. He holds some 60 patents 
relating to abrasives, refractories and fur¬ 
naces. Congratulations to George for this 
high honor and his achievements to merit 
it. In answer to my letter, George wrote, 
“Thanks for your nice cordial note of 
April 30th concerning my forthcoming 
award which I interpret as just one more 
sign I'm getting old. However I have not 
given up yet! We spent a month this win¬ 
ter in Hawaii and I even got my wife to 
go for an outrigger canoe ride in the surf. 
She says the most fun since she used to 
ride roller coasters as a kid!” 

Mary Plummer Rice, active as ever, at¬ 
tended the annual D.A.R. Congress in 
Washington in late April. She wrote it was 
exciting but exhausting. ... On Patriot’s 
Day, April 17, at a special ceremony, 
Whit Brown was presented the Honored 
Citizen Award by the Concord (Mass.) 
Public Ceremonies Committee. The glow¬ 
ing tribute said ‘Today’s recipient is well 
deserving of this honor, for his life has 
been one of constant devotion to his fel¬ 
low men and of striving to attain a better 
community and a better life for all. And 
his wife, Marjorie, is to be congratulated 
and admired for helping him to achieve 
this status.” The award plaque read, “In 
recognition and appreciation of your pa¬ 
triotic, civic and community service to the 
town of Concord, often above and be¬ 
yond the call of duty.” Congratulations to 
Whit for such an outstanding honor. , . . 
While visiting Charlie Norton in Vineyard 
Haven, I saw Frank Atwood, 1941. Frank 
owns and operates a big motel in Edgar- 
town and keeps busy in the real estate 
and construction business. . . . From Li¬ 
beria, Africa, Vi and Dix Proctor, 1917, 
wrote us about their long freighter cruise 
in those distant waters. Personally, Fran 
and I prefer the ease and comfort of a 
regular cruise ship, with a bar.... In an¬ 
swer to my letter, Allen Abrams wrote, 
“Thanks for your very extensive coverage 
in the April issue. Indeed I am proud to 
be a member of such an illustrious class as 
1915 and regret that time and distance 
prevent better participation in the activi¬ 
ties. I extend hearty good wishes and in¬ 
vite wandering members to visit the great 
state of Wisconsin and especially the ex¬ 
traordinary city of Wausau!” . . . From 
Papua, New Guinea, Ernie Loveland 
wrote he was on his way to the Bismarck 
and Solomon Islands. What a Marco Polo 
he is! If you’re up in northern New Eng¬ 
land this summer, be sure to drop in to 
Wayne Bradley’s place, Moosilaukee Inn 
at Warren, N.H.—you’ll like it.. . . After 
a long, serious illness Ben Neal’s wife, 
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Lauretta, died May 6 in Lockport, N.Y. 
The sincere sympathy of our entire Class 
goes to Ben in this sadness. So, here 
endeth our Column for another year, with 
many thanks, many blessings to you and 
your families for all that you’ve done to 
keep 1915 “The Class Supreme” and to 
help Azel.—Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 
100 Memorial Drive Cambridge, Mass. 
02142 
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Now that the 50th Reunion is behind 
us, we have a lot of thank-yous to send 
out, to the officials and officers at M.I.T. 
who helped to make Commencement and 
Alumni Days so memorable, especially to 
the Alumni Association personnel—Fred 
Lehmann, ’51, Alumni Secretary, for all 
the many things he took care of for us in 
Cambridge, and Chick Kane, ’24, for his 
inimitable illustrations in the Reunion 
folder, and all the others—and to Azel 
Mack Secretary of T5 for his friendly 
help and assistance all along the way. 
And to the Oyster Harbors Club, many 
thanks again. Even the New York lunch¬ 
eon boys of '17 openly wished us well, but 
not perhaps so well that they couldn’t 
overtake us a year from now, on their own 
50th Reunion and Alumni Day. And we 
trust that Steve Brophy and the hardest- 
working of his hard-working Reunion 
committee are able to stand the shock of 
relative inaction after all those months of 
frenzied activity up to reunion-time. We 
regret that a number of classmates were 
not able to attend for health or other rea¬ 
sons, but a fairly detailed report of the 
doings with a picture or two will go out to 
all before the winter months arrive. And 
the November class notes will give an ac¬ 
count of the big and little happenings of 
the four-day program. 

George Tuttle, up in Pembroke, Sun- 
cook, N.H., is fully enjoying what New 
Hampshire has to offer in his retirement. 
He and Marion moved from Buffalo to 
Pembroke to be nearer the families when 
he stopped working for Sylvania. He 
wrote: “Retirement was not my choice 
but I have had no other—hope to change 
this situation soon. We are very sorry not 
to be able to go to Cambridge and the 
Cape in June, and we appreciate all the 
nice letters we have received from my as¬ 
sociates.” ... In mid-April Arvin Page 
wrote Ralph Fletcher from Winston- 
Salem: “I have definitely, though reluc¬ 
tantly, come to the conclusion that I 
should not attempt to be with you-all in 
June. This is a great disappointment to me 
as I have, for nearly 50 years, been look¬ 
ing forward to this reunion. This has been 
particularly true since you announced 
that a clambake was scheduled. I can 
think of nothing that causes my digestive 
juices to flow as freely as the thought of 
an old-fashioned clambake. It grieves me 
beyond words to have to miss it.” . . . 
Our request for news from Jack Camp in 
Mexico City reached him at a time when 
he was so “swamped with urgent work”, 
we had to agree to get what he had to say 
at Osterville, perhaps sitting right on the 
beachJ 


Ken Sully is bringing his new (1966) 
wife to the Reunion on the Cape, says he 
has already briefed her on M.I.T., and 
“we are looking forward to a wonderful 
trip to Boston as Emerald has never been 
there.” ... As Rudi Gruber was about to 
take off over the Atlantic on TWA, he 
wrote of a most stimulating meeting of 
the Corporation Visiting Committee for 
the Department of Modem Languages— 
he is one of the three Alumni Representa¬ 
tives. He says: “M.I.T. Chairman James 
Killian attended the meeting (also Dean 
Jerome Wiesner) and addressed the 
group at an A. P. Sloan-room luncheon, 
which was honored by the presence of our 
President Julius Stratton. On Monday I 
fly to Rome for a visit to my aging brother 
in Naples, followed by calls at families’ 
friends in Switzerland and Germany. Will 
be back toward the end of May in time to 
‘prepare’ for our 50th Reunion.” 

On March 31—April 1, the USA sa¬ 
luted the USO (United Service Organi¬ 
zation) in Washington in its 25th year 
with about 1000 persons in attendance. 
Steve Brophy, as one of the original or¬ 
ganizers in WW II, is chairman of the 
25th Anniversary Committee of USO, an 
activity that has served to keep his left 
hand out of mischief while his right hand 
was busy on the work of the 50th Reun¬ 
ion. Apparently the highlight of the eve¬ 
ning at the anniversary dinner was when 
President Johnson appeared and pre¬ 
sented Bob Hope with the USO award. 
The “one and ultimate purpose” of the 
USO is to best serve the needs of mili¬ 
tary personnel wherever they may be sta¬ 
tioned throughout the world—in May it 
had a total of 12 service clubs in Vietnam, 
at the request of the DOD. 

R. M. Kallejian writes from California: 
“After 75 years of living in this old world 
of ours, I am just beginning to understand 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s ‘Psalm of 
Life.’ One verse says: ‘Life is short and 
time is fleeting. And our hearts though 
stout and brave. Still like muffled drums 
are beating funeral marches to the grave.’ 
How true! I am still alive, and God willing 
I will be in Boston June 1st. . .1 thank 
God every day of my life for the educa¬ 
tion I received at M.I.T. 50 years ago. It 
has kept me, my children and grand¬ 
children as well off and better than the 
Jones.” . . . We are grateful to Alexandra 
(Allie) Jewett for a modicum of informa¬ 
tion on what Moose (Ted) Jewett has 
been doing in and about Buffalo over the 
past few months. They spent February 
and a week of March in the Hillsboro 
Club, Pompano Beach. Fla., a week of 
visiting in April in Cobham, Va., and 
shortly thereafter motored to Deerfield 
School to see a grandson. The big event 
in early May was when they moved from 
their 38 Hodge Avenue home (44 years) 
to Park Lane, 33 Gates Circle. As for phi¬ 
losophy, Allie says: “Can’t give you his 
philosophy but guess it’s ‘Keep busy and 
cheerful.’ ” 

Still directing activities of the American 
Craftsmens Council, Bill Barrett has had 
heavy traveling since the first of the year. 
In January he went to Milwaukee, where 
he officiated at the opening of the first of 
a series of openings of their Craftsmen 
USA ’66 exhibits. This was at the Milwau¬ 


kee Art Center. Early in February, he at¬ 
tended a meeting of the Illinois Designer- 
Craftsmen group at Skokie. Later that 
month he presided at a meeting of the 
executive committee of Museum West, a 
branch office which he opened last year 
at Ghirardelli Square in San Francisco. 
He notes: “This office is a combined mu¬ 
seum and service center for our members 
in the West Coast states. From there I 
went on to Seattle, where I visited with a 
number of our members, and went on 
from there to Portland, Oregon. In Port¬ 
land, we had the opening for the North¬ 
west Craftsman USA '66, at the Portland 
Center of Contemporary Crafts.” . . . 
When you make bets or predictions and 
win, you sort of like to talk about it, even 
though few may wish to listen. We have 
one, the item we put in the March issue 
(written in mid-January) about whether 
there would be an income tax or a sales 
tax in New Jersey. Even though the in- 
Administration was pressing hard for an 
income tax and seemed to have it sewed 
up, one vocal hardworking group, headed 
by our own Leonard Best ’16, called the 
“Citizens Action Committee for a Sales 
Tax,” pressed hard for the logic of a sales 
tax. We predicted Leonard would win. 
And he did! Twas with what he pro¬ 
claimed were very cogent reasons. 

Speaking of predictions, the Harold 
Millses, predicting in advance that March 
and April in New Jersey would be noth¬ 
ing missed weather-wise, took off for 
about a month to places and places in 
Florida. We asked them to open an envel¬ 
ope and follow instructions when crossing 
a stated parallel 14 miles south of a par¬ 
ticular spot in Florida—specifically to 
make a sketch of just what they saw look¬ 
ing West at that point. We have the re¬ 
turn card for Reunion display, a sketch 
entitled "Pines, Palms, Palmettos in Pro¬ 
fusion,” that might well be used to illu¬ 
strate a vacation travel book called, as 
they noted, “Land of Motels, Hotels, Mo¬ 
tor Boats and Money." ... In early May, 
Lee Jones wrote from Elma, N.Y.: “Have 
just come from having dinner with Ted 
Jewett to settle our plans for the Reunion. 
The Jewetts have sold their home in Buf¬ 
falo and are moving into a very small 
apartment in the most desirable apart¬ 
ment house in town so as to have their 
foot in the door when a larger one be¬ 
comes available (or they get to the top of 
the waiting list). ... My wife and I live 
a very quiet uneventful life in the sub¬ 
urbs. Our daughter, her husband and 
their children came for a week at Easter 
so I decided to do some repainting on the 
second floor. Have also been repainting 
our station wagon, and am way behind j>n 
ground work in our raspberry patch. 

Here’s the story of the current activities 
of Berthoud Boulton, rich in suggestions 
for the younger man who is about to re¬ 
tire: “Somehow I seem to be as busy as 
before retiring. ‘No rest for the wicked.’ 
Teaching Engineering Mechanics at our 
Junior College keeps the old brain func¬ 
tioning. Then I somehow got drawn into 
the Poverty Program as a volunteer, en¬ 
deavoring to prepare adults to pass the 
state high school equivalency exams. This 
occupies me Wednesday and Sunday 
afternoons. Some flexibility is required to 
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change from calculus of the acceleration 
of rigid bodies to simple arithmetic. On 
Tuesdays I continue for the 6th year as a 
Red Cross Volunteer in our Veterans Hos¬ 
pital. Last December I installed a wood 
lathe and have been enjoying turning 
some rather beautiful bowls in mahogany 
and walnut. Last fall I finished building 
myself a house on a lovely little lake near 
here (St. Louis) and this summer am 
looking forward to enjoying swimming, 
canoe sailing, archery and other simple 
games plus a bit of bridge and, not least, 
some highballs and martinis on the patio 
overlooking the lake. Next spring my sis¬ 
ter and I plan to tour Europe, repeating 
our delightful experience of four years 
ago.” 

Charlie Reed reported at the end of 
April that he and Mil had just driven 
down to Houston to welcome another 
granddaughter. Wrote: “We’ll be here 
two weeks more and then drive back to 
Bethesda, Md. We’ve sold our house 
there and will move out in the late sum¬ 
mer when we return from Wayne, 
Maine.” 

Here are excerpts from an interesting 
story about Bamey Gordon in the April 
19 issue of Women’s Wear Daily: “Man¬ 
chester, N.H.—Darlene Knitwear, Inc., 
here, is a manufacturer of men’s knitted 
shirts, women’s sweaters and sportswear, 
and from all outward appearance, is simi¬ 
lar to many other companies in the indus¬ 
try. But it is headed by a man who is a 
combination businessman-scientist, and it 
is this extra dimension that makes the 
company unique in many respects. B. C. 
Gordon, President of Darlene, is a chemi¬ 
cal engineer by training and a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. His scientific mind and bent has 
led him to develop a trait of character not 
generally found among businessmen. He 
is never satisfied with the state of things. 
He wants to constantly improve them. 
And this is what he has done with Dar¬ 
lene’s products. The company is also a 
more or less informal M.I.T. ‘club,’ in that 
some of its top personnel are M.I.T. grad¬ 
uates. The firm’s production chief is a 
mechanical engineer; its laboratory head 
is a chemical engineer and the computer 
division is supervised by a mechanical en¬ 
gineer. But the all more remarkable thing 
is that Mr. Gordon, who came here as 
a youngster with his mother, sisters and 
brothers from Lithuania, after his father 
had come here first, started out in the 
business world selling newspapers in Bos¬ 
ton. His education and training have 
given him a scope beyond that of most 
businessmen, to whom the acquisitive 
process is the most important motivating 
force. ‘My philosophy, if one could say I 
had one, or better still, guiding force, has 
been to constantly try to improve things 
—to make them better, and in my field, it 
is things for people to wear,' he said. Mr. 
Gordon, who is hale and vigorous, be¬ 
lieves implicitly in giving people better 
wearing material, better quality, better 
everything. . . . Mr. Gordon put it this 
way: ‘In integral calculus, the delta X 
theory states that all integrations are 
made by little steps called increments or 
little delta XV The direction for all de¬ 
velopments by Darlene has come from 


Mr. Gordon.” The article mentions a 
number of far-reaching developments in 
manufacturing technology, including the 
removal of frictions in full-fashioned knit¬ 
ting machines, which were in the past the 
cause of abrupt stopping of machines, 
breakage of needles, and damage of ma¬ 
terials. A new hydraulic brake developed 
by the company solved the problem. As 
noted: “Mr. Gordon is a business-scientist 
in the humanistic tradition. He believes it 
is necessary to improve our products so as 
to help man improve himself.” 

The May class luncheon at the Chem¬ 
ists’ Club in New York, held jointly with 
the class of 1917, saw some seven ’16ers 
and six ’17ers. Those present included Joe 
Barker, Steve Brophy, Walt Binger, Har¬ 
old Dodge, Ken Richmond, Herb Mendel- 
son, and Peb Stone. Steve reported latest 
estimates on reunion attendance, Peb told 
of last-minute changes in the reunion 
booklet, Walt told of near-completion of 
his history mock-up, and Ken spoke of 
souvenirs. Once more, the chefs delicious 
rarebits and Golden Bucks headed the list 
of orders. 

We regret to report the death of Ed¬ 
ward (Ed) Weissbach on April 24. This 
saddened many ’16ers who knew he was 
scheduled to be the officiating clergyman 
at the Memorial Service to be held in the 
Chapel in Cambridge on Alumni Day 
June 13—we had so been looking for¬ 
ward to seeing Ed at these services. The 
Boston Herald of April 25 reads: “Rev. 
Edward A. Weissbach, 74, Cambridge 
Rites Tomorrow. The Rev. Edward A. 
Weissbach, 74, of 19 Grafton St., Arling¬ 
ton, retired assistant at St. James Episco¬ 
pal Church, North Cambridge, died Sun¬ 
day. A native of Cincinnati, the Rev. Mr. 
Weissbach was a 1916 graduate of Mass¬ 
achusetts Institute of Technology. He was 
associated with the Campbell Soup Com¬ 
pany, Camden, N.J., for many years be¬ 
fore being ordained to the Episcopal 
priesthood in 1957. He was subsequently 
named assistant to the rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church in Merchantville, N.J. 
He was later rector of Christ Church in 
Somerville. He leaves his wife, Elizabeth 
(Bridge), and a daughter, Mrs. Harry 
Oberholtzer of Atlanta, Ga. Funeral serv¬ 
ices will be Tuesday at 4 p.m. in St. James 
Church.” 

We also regret to report the death of 
Edgar L. (Bud) Kaula on April 13 in 
Somerville. We hope to have more infor¬ 
mation later but at the moment can report 
that he had been living with his sister, 
Mrs. Clifford W. Lassen, in Somerville 
and had been in failing health. He is sur¬ 
vived by two sons, William M. and David 
C. Don Webster reports: “Both of the 
sons have been fine citizens. One was a 
West Pointer, high in his class, and was in 
the Corps of Engineers—resigned from 
the Army some years ago. Both boys have 
Ph.D’s, I believe, and both are college 
professors, one of Geophysics at U.C.L.A., 
and the other of English at the University 
of Western Ontario (formerly at Dart¬ 
mouth.).” 

This closes the column for the current 
season. Many thanks to the many who 
have responded so generously to requests 
for news or a bit of philosophy, for this is 
what has kept the column full, and hope¬ 


fully, interesting. Finally the best wishes 
of your class officers for a happy, health¬ 
ful and restful summer and just the kind 
of vacation you have been looking for¬ 
ward to. Let us know where you are, 
wherever you are, what you are doing, 
whatever you’re doing, and so long until 
November.—Harold F. Dodge, Secre¬ 
tary, 96 Briarcliff Road, Mountain Lakes, 
N.J.; Ralph A. Fletcher, President, Box 
71, West Chelmsford, Mass.; Joseph W. 
Barker, Vice-president, 45 Beechmont 
Drive, New Rochelle, N.Y.; Hovey T. 
Freeman, Treasurer, 45 Hazard Avenue, 
Providence, R.I.; and T. D’Arcy (Steve) 
Brophy, 470 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 
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Au revoir, so far as class notes are con¬ 
cerned, until the November issue of the 
Technology Review. And don’t forget, 
you are now entering your 50th year 
since graduating from M.I.T. It would be 
most interesting if the class notes begin¬ 
ning with November would contain mes¬ 
sages from all who have sent us no word 
since the class history was published on 
the occasion of our 30th anniversary. 
And to supplement these letters, how 
about everyone writing a report of their 
1966 summer and fall activities. Remem¬ 
ber, notes for the November issue are 
prepared before September 10. Hide your 
bashfulness under a bushel, and “give a 
little” for the pleasure of your classmates, 
and as a sort of get-acquainted introduc¬ 
tion to the crowd who will gather to cele¬ 
brate our 50th reunion next June, 1967. 

Let’s start these notes with news from 
J. R. Ramsey, who lives in Plainfield, 
Ind.: “All of my business career was in 
the gas and electric utility field. Since re¬ 
tiring in 1960, I have been doing consult¬ 
ing work for numerous utilities in the 
Greater Indianapolis area. Job evaluation 
is my field since retiring . . . Mrs. R. 
and I have had three fine trips since re¬ 
tirement. Six weeks in the Southwest, 4 Vi 
months driving leisurely over Europe, 
and around the world with the University 
of the Seven Seas. An account of the lat¬ 
ter trip was published in March in the 
Indianapolis Star and may be of interest 
to members of the class. The article reads 
as follows: “ ‘Walk together, talk together, 
O ye peoples of the earth; Then and only 
then Shall ye have peace.’ And that’s ex¬ 
actly what Mr. and Mrs. J. Raymond 
Ramsey of Plainfield did. The couple, 
home after a four-month trip around the 
world, has acquired a number of new 
friends not only from different countries 
but from different sections of the United 
States. ‘Last year I read a newspaper ar¬ 
ticle on the University of the Seven Seas,’ 
says the distinguished-looking man. We 
were interested in the program that of¬ 
fered undergraduate and graduate college 
students the opportunity to study first¬ 
hand the social, economic and political 
problems of the countries of the world. 
However, we thought that, even with our 
interest, we wouldn’t be accepted because 
we are quite a bit older than the average 
student,’ the retired gentleman continues 
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with a laugh. The Ramseys were accepted 
with 18 other ‘oldsters’ for the World Cul¬ 
tural Seminar. Our ship, the M.S. Seven 
Seas, was equipped with the latest in li¬ 
brary facilities, classrooms, and dormito¬ 
ries. . . . The floating university left 
New York City October 20 with 270 col¬ 
lege students and a faculty and staff of 
50. Everyone was required to take area 
studies, and a course on the cultural back¬ 
ground of each country we were to visit. 
In addition, students took several courses 
equivalent to the number of credits re¬ 
quired at a land-based university. Courses 
offered were in a number of fields includ¬ 
ing anthropology, economics, English, 
history, music, philosophy and religion, 
sociology and the like. Our first stop was 
in Lisbon, Portugal. In most of the 16 
ports we were greeted by university stu¬ 
dents from that country. A reception 
would follow and then we would have 
free time to talk with the natives and 
sight-see. . . . We had always wanted 
to see Madrid, Spain, so we left the ship 
in Lisbon and flew to the Spanish capital. 
We then met the ship again in Barcelona, 
Spain, where the second stop was sched¬ 
uled. Students, with university permis¬ 
sion, could leave the ship on side trips. 
Marseilles, France, and Naples, Italy, 
were other high-lights of the European 
stops. In Rome, many of the students had 
an audience with Pope Paul VI. We had 
been to Europe several years ago and had 
a Papal audience so we didn’t participate 
this time. Following stops in Pireaus, 
Greece and Istanbul, Turkey, the ship 
docked at Alexandria, Egypt. One of our 
younger friends, who is also a Quaker, 
met a young Egyptian boy who was quite 
bitter about Nasser. To make a long story 
short, she asked me to escort her ashore 
several times, for the only thing her 
Egyptian friend knew in English and 20 
other languages was ‘I love you’. Need¬ 
less to say, when you have someone say¬ 
ing ‘I love you’ every time you turn 
around it is quite nerve racking. . . . 
The ship traveled down the Suez Canal 
to Port Said and Suez City before dock¬ 
ing in Bombay, India. Perhaps our most 
memorable experience was spending a 
complete day at the Taj Mahal. Each ray 
of sunlight changes this dignified, serene 
monument. In Bombay, the Seven Seas 
was also greeted by a reception of more 
than 3,000 students and families. We 
were amazed at the students’ conduct 
throughout the trip. They were well be¬ 
haved and there were few problems for 
the authorities even though the ship was 
terribly crowded. Other stops were made 
in Port Swettenham, Malaysia; Hong 
Kong; Kobe, Japan, and Yokohama. Our 
highlights in Japan were seeing Mt. Fuji 
and spending a night in a Japanese inn, 
where we were served an American 
breakfast. After a short stop in Hono¬ 
lulu, Hawaii, we arrived in Los Angeles, 
February 4. The trip was just long 
enough. We were glad to be home 
again. We brought back mementoes from 
every country we visited.” 

Here’s a note from Paul Gardner who 
now lives in San Patricia, New Mexico. 
“Since retirement as head of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas 
City, I moved to a ranch where care of 


lands and orchards has kept me busy un¬ 
til recently when I accepted the director¬ 
ship of a small historical Museum in Lin¬ 
coln, N. M." . . . Alfred Ferretti writes 
from Lynn, Mass.: “As you may remem¬ 
ber, I retired in 1961 as chairman of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering at Northeastern 
University after devoting 43 years there 
in furthering the advance of the coopera¬ 
tive engineering school idea. It was then 
my intention to relax completely and 
travel as much as I could. In the closing 
days of 1962, one of my former staff 
members, who had since become a pub¬ 
lisher, induced me to help him out of 
some editorial difficulties. I expected to 
spend two or three months with him, but 
instead let him talk me into editing his 
publication Electromechanical Design. 
Before I realized, three years had passed. 
Last December I put my foot down and 
retired for a second time. Laura and I are 
now trying to get in as much travel as 
time will allow. We have done extensive 
touring by auto over the years to all parts 
of the U.S.A. and Canada and in 1963 
had a wonderful two months in Italy and 
the Mediterranean. Tomorrow (April 23) 
we are sailing on a month’s cruise thru 
the Canal to Peru. We have both enjoyed 
remarkably good health so are looking 
forward to a pleasant journey. Travel, 
photography, music (I listen—don’t make 
any myself) and a slight interest in numis¬ 
matics give me ample outlets for my 
time.” 

Warren Tapley is a proud grandfather 
as you will note by the following: “I have 
to blow my horn a bit; my grandson, 
Christopher Carlson, a senior at New 
Canaan H.S., Conn., is not only a national 
merit scholar, but has just been accepted 
at five colleges of his choice, including 
two ‘ivies,’ two small ‘ivies,’ and a smaller 
college in New York State. I am sure you 
all will understand that I had very little 
to do with this, but after all he is my 
grandson and we are very proud.” 

Clarence Auty, who resided at Melrose, 
Mass, died on April 23. He was 71 years 
old. The class 30th Anniversary history 
states: “From 1917 to 1922, I engaged in 
various engineering jobs including me¬ 
chanical, electrical and hydraulic engi¬ 
neering. Since 1922 I have been with C. 
H. Tenney and Company and its succes¬ 
sor, N. E. Power Service Company. I 
have followed electrical and gas projects 
in New England and New York. In Mel¬ 
rose, I have been associated with YMCA 
work as director and vice-president. Land¬ 
scaping interests me.” 

The following has been received from 
Mrs. E. L. Gayhart, wife of Captain E. L. 
Gayhart, who received a masters degree 
in Naval Architecture from M.I.T. in 
1917. “Captain Everett L. Gayhart, USN 
(Ret.), 74, a shipbuilder, physicist, and 
expert in scientific photography, died of 
diabetes Tuesday, November 24, 1964, 
at the Naval Air Station Hospital in Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla. Captain Gayhart, who 
joined the Applied Physics Laboratory of 
John Hopkins University after retiring 
from the Navy after World War n, was 
an expert in flame ignition studies. He 
developed high-speed spark lighting tech¬ 
niques which enabled him to photograph 
flames during the first millionths of a 


second of their existence. He retired in 
1959. . . . High-speed photography was 
also a hobby of Captain Gayhart’s and 
he took pictures of such things as the 
common housefly using exposures of one- 
hundred-thousandth of a second. , . . 
A native of Louisa, Ky., Captain Gay¬ 
hart graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1913 and studied at the Case School of 
Applied Science before receiving his mas¬ 
ters degree in naval architecture from 
M.I.T. . . . During the late 1920’s he 
was the director of the Navy’s ship model 
basin at the Navy Yard in Washington, 
and from 1933 to 1938 he was assistant 
to the officer in charge of the yard. . . . 
During World War II he served as the 
assistant supervisor of shipbuilding for 
the Navy at the Newport News Shipbuild¬ 
ing and Drydock Company. After retir¬ 
ing, he resided in Daytona Beach, Fla." 

A few random notes follow: Ray 
Brooks has been back in the hospital with 
a return of back trouble. . . . Phil Cris¬ 
ta! is back at the office after two operating 
trips to the hospital in recent months. 
. . . Carol and Penn Brooks headed for 
Austria on April 10, traveling with an¬ 
other couple, by car, through the Aus¬ 
trian Tyrol and Northern Italy for about 
a month. . . . Stan Dunning and Ray 
Stevens and their wives had fun together 
at Naples, Fla., during the winter. . . . 
Ray Blanchard continues to improve at 
his home in Melrose, Mass, and attends 
director’s meetings at a local bank. . . . 
A1 Lunn has appointed Ray Stevens, 
Stan Dunning, Tubby Strout and your 
Secretary as a nominating committee for 
Class Officers for the next five years be¬ 
ginning June 1967.—W. I. McNeiH, Sec¬ 
retary, 107 Wood Pond Road, West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. 06107; C. Dix Proctor, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, P.O. Box 336, Lincoln 
Park, N. J. 07035 
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Memory, frail though it be, is the 
guardian of many treasures which can 
come back to grace a tender moment be¬ 
tween old friends. It must be at least 15 
years, and possibly 20, since I have seen 
Harold Weber. Returning from Boston 
on a late afternoon when spring was 
clawing its way into New Hampshire, we 
stopped in Mason to find Harold. Al¬ 
though he goes to Washington for a week 
every month, and to Chicago for a week 
every month, we were fortunate. The 
Webers were at home. He reminded me 
of an incident gone from my fragile 
memory long ago. While courting the 
precious blessing who is now his wife, he 
gave her a tour of the M.I.T. buildings. 
We met in the corridor outside my office 
whereupon, with more impishness than 
aristocratic good breeding, or so it would 
seem at this distance, I proffered a set of 
the mimeographed notes for my lectures 
on Preparation for Marriage. It would be 
presumptious in the extreme to suppose 
that those notes were of value to Harold. 
They did expand into a 451 page book, 
published in 1948, still reprinted almost 
annually, and parts of which have been 
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translated into 11 foreign languages, in¬ 
cluding the Japanese. The Webers and 
the Magouns had a good laugh anyway. 
Colleges do the strangest things, and go 
to almost unimaginable extremes. When 
Harold realized he was teaching courses 
which, when added to a thesis, led to 
a Ph.D. in Chemical Engineering, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that if he 
wrote a satisfactory doctor’s thesis he 
should be given an M.I.T. graduate de¬ 
gree. “Over my dead body,” declared 
Harry Goodwin, then dean of the gradu¬ 
ate school. So Harold went to Germany 
for his doctorate. At the other extreme, a 
little college has just made Pop Allen a 
Doctor of Civil Law. Pop was on the 
maintenance crew at M.I.T., retired, got 
elected to the New Hampshire legislature 
and, as was his duty because the college 
located in his district, helped it to obtain 
a charter. Result: Dr. Allen! 

The May 6 copy of Time has a cover 
article on the outstanding teachers in the 
U.S. Quite correctly it maintains that the 
good ones are interested in both research 
and students. With equal reason it main¬ 
tains that many faculties have some 
members whose real attitude is, “A col¬ 
lege would be a wonderful place to work 
if it weren’t for the damn students.” Such 
men only want to do research. The article 
does not contain an adequate definition of 
a good teacher. Mine would be, the good 
teacher unites his two loves—his students 
and his subject—and does it with com¬ 
petent enthusiasm. Leave out any one of 
those five requirements—loves, students, 
subject, competence, enthusiasm—and 
quality is gone from the classroom. For 
example, there can be enthusiasm with¬ 
out competence. At the end of my last 
class this spring many students gathered 
around. While my face was turned some 
girl stole a kiss. Remnants of the old imp¬ 
ishness unleashed on Harold Weber, still 
remained. During the final exam I wrote 
on the blackboard, “Will the lovely young 
lady who stole a kiss last Friday please 
put it back after the exam is over.” She 
gave me a pleasant memory. Hopefully, I 
gave her one, however fragile. 

Harry LeVine is one of those alumni 
who rejoice a class secretary’s heart. He 
remembers to send in his news without 
first requiring a dunning letter. “I read 
with interest the doings of our classmates. 
There comes a time, though, for each of 
us to report his own doings. This is the 
time for me. My wife and I have been 
walking on air for a week. We have just 
heard that our oldest grandson has been 
admitted to M.I.T. Though only 16 years 
old, he graduates from high school in 
June with high honors. Neil Colvin will 
be the third generation of our family to 
study at the Institute, which ought to be 
some sort of record. Our son, Burton, ob¬ 
tained his master’s there in 1947, and is 
now on the research staff of the largest 
manufacturer of Radar in the world, spe¬ 
cializing in guidance and control. Our 
nephew, Harry Bloom, was awarded his 
doctorate at the ripe old age of 22. He is 
now the director of medical research with 
the largest manufacturer of “wonder 
drugs’ and in this capacity travels all over 
the world delivering papers on this sub¬ 
ject Oscar Horowitz, M.I.T. *22, of Bos¬ 


ton, has made an international reputation 
in the amateur film photography field. He 
has won 83 awards in national and inter¬ 
national competition, including citation 
for one of the five best films of 1965. Re¬ 
cently, as a visitor here, he brought a film 
he made called The Social Beaver’ de¬ 
picting social life at M.I.T. Since we did 
not have an opportunity to set up a regu¬ 
lar meeting of the M.I.T. Club, I ar¬ 
ranged to show the film in the long living 
room of my apartment. The members of 
the Educational Council, and the officers 
of the club were invited, which was all we 
had space for. We enjoyed a pleasant eve¬ 
ning viewing this film, which was pro¬ 
duced at the request of the Admissions 
Department. There is an old adage which 
says, ‘If you go to a meeting and open up 
your big mouth, you will be put on a 
committee.’ When I came here I went to 
a meeting of the M.I.T. Club of Southern 
Florida and opened my big mouth. I 
wound up being vice-president and have 
enjoyed serving. I was also honored re¬ 
cently by Dr. Stratton appointing me a 
member of The Educational Council. 
This is a stimulating, gratifying activity, 
and I hope to be able to do justice to the 
challenge. Please remember us to all our 
classmates, especially those who show up 
at Alumni Day.” 

No matter how many treasures mem¬ 
ory may guard, there always comes a day 
when their final sum has been reached 
forever. By the slow processes which are 
sometimes required, the news of James 
Haverty, Jr.’s death on December 13, 
1965 has reached us from Atlanta, Ga. 
And how coincidental that the letter Earl 
Collins wrote was published in the April 
Review only a few days before he died on 
the 8th. He is survived by his wife Ma- 
rime, a son Theodore, a daughter Sally, 
and seven grandchildren. I hope he was 
able to see himself in print that last time 
and to remember many old and happy, 
far-off things.—F. Alexander Magoun, 
Secretary, Jaffrey, N. H. 
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The Class of 1919 held a dinner meet¬ 
ing on April 28 for members residing in 
New York City and vicinity. They met 
at the Roger Smith Hotel, and had a pri¬ 
vate room through the courtesy of Buzz 
deLima. Those who attended had lots of 
fun: Marshall Balfour, Buzz deLima, Doc 
Flynn, Leo Kelley, Izzy Paterson, Jim 
Strobridge, Don Way, and Gene Smoley. 
Much discussion of the 50th Reunion was 
in the air. . . . Don Way is enjoying his 
retirement in Westfield, N.J. He has two 
children in college now and one in high 
school. . . . Leo Kelley still experts on 
patent cases and will continue. Some of 
his accounts of important cases were 
most entertaining. . . . Edward Flynn 
still holds forth at the N.J. Zinc Com¬ 
pany. He is trying to get a gang of T9 
men to go back to M.I.T. in June to cele¬ 
brate the 50-year M.I.T. move to Cam¬ 
bridge in 1916. He corresponds with 
George McCarten and expects to see him 
in June. . . . Buzz deLima still occupies 


himself full time with the Roger Smith 
Hotels and United Nations. . . . Izzy 
Paterson gave a technical talk in Ger¬ 
many recently in German (learned at 
M.I.T. in 1915-1918) with remarkably 
successful results. He is to be honored at 
a dinner on May 14 as the “Man of the 
Year" for Eastchester. He has been presi¬ 
dent of the school board and active in 
civic affairs. 

The following are excerpts from the 
Bronxville and Eastchester papers of 
April 28, 1966: “Mr. Paterson married 
the former Ethelind Munroe of Melrose, 
Mass. They have two sons, both gradu¬ 
ates of the Eastchester schools. Donald 
graduated from Williams College and has 
a Master’s Degree in music from the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. He teaches music on 
the staff of Cornell University. Alan 
graduated from Princeton University and 
is a sales administrator with the Crane 
Plastics, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio. . . . 
Mr. Paterson was director of the Quality 
Assurance, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
from which he retired on January 1, 
1964, after more than 43 years of service. 

. . . In 1961, he was awarded the Braum- 
baugh Award for a paper published in In¬ 
dustrial Quality Control. He is now sec¬ 
retary to the International Electro-Tech¬ 
nical Commission on Reliability. This is 
made up from 40 different countries. The 
first meeting was held last October in Ja¬ 
pan. Mr. Paterson will present a paper 
on inspection at the American Society for 
Quality Control Conference in New York 
City in June. 

“Mr. Paterson has been very active in 
community service work in the Town of 
Eastchester. He was a member and presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Education in East¬ 
chester during its greatest expansion 
years. He served for 21 years. He was a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Lawrence Hospital in Bronxville. He re¬ 
ceived the Red Feather Award in 1952 
for his work as special gifts solicitor and 
director of the Community Fund. He is a 
trustee of the Union Congregational 
Church in Tuckahoe, and also of the 
Eastchester Historical Society. 

Albert Reynolds has just left for a six- 
weeks trip to Rome, points north in Italy, 
Vienna, Salzburg and part of Switzer¬ 
land. . . . John Meader is in Europe for 
six weeks. He is retired but keeps an office 
in New York City, where he is an invest¬ 
ment counsellor. . . . Russell Palmer 
says that things are going along fine. His 
mother died last year at the age of 94. 
. . . Tom Goodwin is enjoying retire¬ 
ment. He takes short trips around the 
country. . . . Otto Muller says he toured 
Florida visiting many retired friends and 
has now decided not to retire! . . . Paul 
Blye spends March at Sanibel Island, 
Fla., and last summer toured the National 
Parks in Wyoming and Utah. While pass¬ 
ing thru Georgia, he talked to Charlie 
Herrick on the phone. Charlie is in good 
health and retired in 1962 as district man¬ 
ager of Georgia Power Company in 
Albany, Ga. . . . Edward Richardson 
writes that his principal occupations are 
reading and writing. He hopes to rewrite 
and publish two papers on geology, one 
dealing with orogeny and the other conti¬ 
nental drift. He made a brief appearance 
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on television on the Westinghouse Com¬ 
pany program. . . . Marshall Balfour 
has retired as a “gentleman farmer” to 
Kent, Conn. However, he still travels as 
an occasional consultant for the Popula¬ 
tion Council. This has included two trips 
to Bangkok this year. In June three grand¬ 
children will visit the Balfours while their 
parents tour in Greece. 

Jim Strobridge writes: “As you know 
since I retired I have been doing volun¬ 
teer work at two museums: The Museum 
of the City of New York and the Histori¬ 
cal Society. At the City Museum I work 
in the Theatrical Department and have 
been building up our circus and burlesque 
collections. We have good circus material 
but our burlesque section is weak. So I 
thought that those who remember the Old 
Howard in Boston might have some ma¬ 
terial they would donate. Tm interested 
in two periods—that from about 1870 to 
1895 when Lydia Thompson and Pauline 
Markham were the leading lights. And 
then the era of 1895 to 1925 or 30—Dave 
Marion as “Snuffy the Cabman” and the 
Watsons—“Sliding Billy Watson” and 
“Billy Watson’s Beef Trust,” and others. 
I am not interested in the present “strip 
tease” stuff. But if anyone has the other 
material—programs, songs, pictures, or 
clippings they would be most welcome. 
At the Historical Society I work in the 
Map and Print Section. If anyone has 
World War I or II, Korea or the present 
fight maps, I would like to have them. 
Anything that the M.I.T.ers have on 
either of these two subjects would be 
most welcome, just send it to my home 
address, 439 East 51st Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

We regret to report the death of John 
E. Cassidy on August 22, 1965.—Eugene 
R. Smoley, Secretary, 30 School Lane, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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It is with a heavy heart that I must 
report the death of our beloved classmate 
Bill Meissner, whose retirement to Sara¬ 
sota had been mentioned in these notes 
recently. Bill had been in precarious 
health for some years but we had all 
hoped the move to Florida would help. 
He maintained the cheerful and warmly 
friendly spirit that endeared him to all 
who knew him. Bill had had a long and 
successful career as an architect in New 
York and later in the Philadelphia area. 
He was long a regional governor of his 
fraternity. He leaves his wife, Isabel, who 
will remain at 940 Calousa Dr., Sara¬ 
sota. I am indebted to “Peso” Moody of 
the Class of T7 and to our classmate, 
John Nalle, for writing me the news of 
Bill’s untimely death. Squire Nalle is of 
Charlottesville, Va., address 1825 Way- 
side Place. It must be like going back 
home to him, as he went to University of 
Virginia before coming to M.I.T. 

Jim Wolfson recently served as mod¬ 
erator at a panel discussion on the role of 
the engineer and the architect in shaping 
New York, held jointly by the N.Y. chap¬ 
ters of the N.Y. State Society of Profes¬ 


sional Engineers and the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects. Jim, who is senior 
vice-president of Tishman Construction 
Company, is a member of the Chapter 
Activities Committee of the Professional 
Engineers Society. He has been a leader 
in the contracting industry for the past 
40 years and has guided the development 
of major projects in housing and con¬ 
struction in over 16 states. 

A cheerful note from Bud Cofren, re¬ 
layed to me from Norrie Abbott, indi¬ 
cates that Bud and the relatively new 
Mrs. Cofren have been enjoying die ac¬ 
tive winter social season in and around 
their home in Winter Haven, Fla. In ad¬ 
dition to visits with nearby Ed and Beth 
Ryer, and Scott and Eleanor Wells, the 
Cofrens had a brief visit with our dis¬ 
tinguished class bachelor, Jim Parsons, 
who was about to take off for Tahiti. Let 
us have an account of your travels, Jim. 
Bud also mentioned that he was looking 
forward to a visit with “Scripps” Booth, 
’21, at Boca Raton. . . . Art Grosscup 
has moved from South Orange, N.J., to 
King of Prussia, Pa., address 525 Wayne 
Dr. ... I trust I shall be able to report 
the usual good class attendance at Alumni 
Day and also give you a progress report 
on plans for the great Fiftieth Reunion 
and 50 Year Class Gift to the Alumni 
Fund. Have a good summer!—Harold 
Bugbee, 21 Everell Rd., Winchester, 
Mass. 01890 
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Wasn’t that a swell 45th Reunion? 
Didn’t we have a good time at Alumni 
Day 1966? Two superb events, both most 
enjoyable,—and all too short,—which 
won’t be forgotten for a long time to 
come. To all of the Class of *21 and at 
M.I.T. who had an active part in arrang¬ 
ing the programs and other items for our 
pleasure and convenience go the sincere 
thanks of everyone who participated in 
the five memorable days. We hope that 
you and your wife, dear classmate, were 
among those present and, therefore, know 
all that took place at the Griswold Hotel 
and Country Club in Groton, Conn., and 
on the M.I.T. campus. If you weren’t able 
to attend, the details will appear in the 
next issue of the Review in November, 
since our publication schedule does not 
permit their inclusion this month. Of 
course, you won’t forget to renew your 
annual membership in the Amity Fund as 
the sole means for continuing your sub¬ 
scription to the Review—to get the No¬ 
vember and succeeding issues. Now that 
our 45th Reunion is but a happy mem¬ 
ory, work has already started on major 
portions of the observance of our golden 
anniversary in 1971, for which several 
meetings of your Class officers have al¬ 
ready taken place. You’ll hear more about 
it in these columns from time to time. 

Dr. Augustus B. Kinzel, President of 
the National Academy of Engineering, 
has unveiled the organization’s newly- 
adopted seal, a stylized silhouette of a 
Roman viaduct Gus announced that the 
emblem is intended to symbolize engi¬ 


neering “as a bridge between science and 
society and between the acquisition of 
new knowledge and its transformation 
into new products and services to man¬ 
kind." He added: “Because engineering is 
a constantly changing art, we chose to 
have it symbolized by a timeless, simple 
design. It represents, as well, an impor¬ 
tant historical achievement of the engi¬ 
neering profession.” ... On display in 
a huge glass case in the lounge of the 
New York Yacht Club is a gorgeous scale 
model of the yacht “Undine,” built by 
Irving D. Jakobson at his Jakobson Ship¬ 
yard, Inc., Oyster Bay, N.Y. 11771. The 
yacht is frequently entered in long dis¬ 
tance races, is usually the winner and has 
never failed to place in the top three. . . . 
A recent visitor to your Secretary’s home 
in Brielle, N.J., was William H. McTigue, 
Jr., '54, Executive Secretary of the M.I.T. 
Educational Council. We had a delightful 
day devoted to the regional activities of 
the Council and the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey in the Monmouth 
and Ocean County areas of the state. . . . 
Also welcomed at Brielle was John W. 
Cannon, ’24, of the Continental Electric 
Company, Newark, who is a past vice- 
president for programs and the newly- 
elected senior vice-president of the M.I.T. 
Club of Northern New Jersey. . . . Col. 
William C. Ready retired from the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers and spent a 
couple of years as resident engineer in 
Tripoli, Libya, for a New York construc¬ 
tion firm. He and Martha, a former ma¬ 
jor, Army Nurse Corps, make their re¬ 
tirement home at 1904 Flora Rd., Clear¬ 
water, Fla. 33515. . . . Robert W. Has- 
kcl is director of engineering, Standard 
Chemicals, Inc., Natick, Mass., of which 
he is part owner and a director. Bob says 
he is too busy to retire and just can’t 
stop work. He writes that he and Doris go 
tenting (he underlines “tenting”) on Cape 
Cod every summer at Campers Haven, 
Old Wharf Road, Dennisport, where they 
have a private beach. Their daughter, 
Roberta, is married to David Crocker, 
M.I.T. ’58, and has three children. Son 
Donald was graduated from Boston Uni¬ 
versity in 1965 and is with St. Regis Pa¬ 
per in Newton Upper Falls. The Haskels 
live at 51 Marked Tree Rd., Needham, 
Mass. 02197. . . . Horace B. Tuttle 
heads the Insulation Contract Division, 
Johnson Asbestos Corporation, West 
Springfield, Mass. Tut is a past president 
of the M.I.T. Club of Hartford and also 
of the Hartford Numismatic Society. He 
is active as a Shriner and past secretary 
of Kiwanis and says he plays tennis regu¬ 
larly when he isn't working at his coin 
collection. He and Pearl make their 
home on Park Ave., Bloomfield, Conn. 
06002. Their family comprises four mar¬ 
ried children: son George, University of 
Connecticut; Gladys, who attended a 
school of nursing; Nancy, graduate of a 
school for models; Bell, University of 
Connecticut; and 13 grandchildren. . . . 
Richard P. Windisch lives at 49 Butler 
Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. He is a partner and 
financial analyst of W. E. Burnet and 
Company, New York City. Dick main¬ 
tains membership in the American Chem¬ 
ical Society and the New York Society of 
Financial Analysts. An avid golfer, he 
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usually plays at the Scarsdale Golf Club 
and the Gull Lake Country Club. He and 
Margaret have three sons and one grand¬ 
son. Charles, who is married, was gradu¬ 
ated from Columbia; Richard and John 
are alumni of Kalamazoo College and 
Harvard, respectively. 

Francis T. Hill, 14 Ware St, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 02138, has retired as resi¬ 
dent manager of the Boston office of the 
Maryland Casualty Company after 45 
years of service. Upon graduation with 
us in Course II, Francis became asso¬ 
ciated with the company when its Boston 
branch was established that year. He suc¬ 
cessively became manager of the casualty 
department assistant resident manager 
and resident manager in 1958. He was a 
guest at a retirement party in Boston, at 
which he was honored by a large group 
of friends and associates. When we re¬ 
ceive Frank’s questionnaire, we’ll tell you 
more of his retirement activities. . . . 
Formerly vice-president, Fred M. Rowell 
has been promoted to executive vice- 
president of the New Bedford Gas and 
Edison Light Company, New Bedford, 
Mass. 02741, a unit of the New England 
Gas and Electric System. Fred originally 
joined the utility following graduation 
with us in Course II and became vice- 
president and general manager of Ply¬ 
mouth County Electric Company. He was 
later vice-president and general manager 
of the Cape and Vineyard Electric Com¬ 
pany and was transferred to the New 
Bedford company in 1961. Fred and Nat¬ 
alie receive their mail via P.O. Box 173, 
Osterville, Mass. 02655. They have a 
married son and daughter and four grand¬ 
children. ... A colorful post card of a 
guard ceremony at Buckingham Palace 
brings the following good tidings to Max¬ 
ine and your Secretary from Betty and 
Sumner Hayward: “We’re having a mar¬ 
velous time in London and find it most 
exciting. Betty keeps on the go, to my 
amazement. Took bus tours to Canter¬ 
bury and Salisbury Cathedrals. We’ve 
been all over London plus theater six 
times. We’re off to Exeter tomorrow. 
Warm regards.” . . . After much too 
long a silence, John S. Cummings sent a 
most welcome letter from his home at 52 
Hastings Rd., Belmont, Mass. 02178. 
Says Jack: “After many, many years, I 
finally get around to writing. I retired in 
December, 1964, after 27 years of service 
with Jackson and Moreland, consulting 
engineers in Boston. My work there was 
entirely in the study and rate case field. 
Usually this involved going to the client, 
so I have moved around quite a bit—go¬ 
ing to Germany, Puerto Rico, the west 
coast and Texas, among other places. As 
you can see from my enclosed question¬ 
naire, I did not marry until I reached an 
age of superior wisdom. Pearl and I have 
one married son, Bruce, who was gradu¬ 
ated from Brown in 1962. He went to 
O.C.S. at Newport and has just com¬ 
pleted his three years of service in the 
Navy. I am sorry that I shall not see you 
during the Reunion activities. I know 
you’ll be busy, but if you and Maxine 
could find the time, we’d be very happy 
to see you both or just to hear your voice 
on the telephone. Best wishes to you and 
Mac.” . . . Arthur L. Silver gives his 


home address as Beaver Hill Apt. A21, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 19046. He is an insur¬ 
ance consultant with offices at 161 S. 
Easton Rd., Glenside, Pa. 19038. He and 
Ruth have a married daughter, Patricia, 
an alumna of Hood College, and two 
grandchildren. 

Edward W. Booth writes from his re¬ 
tirement home at 261 N.E. Second St, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 33432: “As much as I 
should like to be with you and the gang of 
’21, I am afraid I shall be among the 
missing at the Griswold. Florida is a long 
way from Connecticut and, with rising 
costs brought about by our ‘Great Soci¬ 
ety,’ it will not be possible. Please give 
my regards to any of the boys who may 
remember me. I’ll be thinking of you.” 
Scripps retired in 1962 as a civilian me¬ 
chanical engineer with the U.S. Army 
and calls himself an “executive loafer.” 
He and Helen have two daughters and a 
son, all married, and six grandchildren. 
Our best to you, Scripps. Please keep us 
posted on the Florida contingent of ’21. 

. . . Although he had planned to be with 
us last month, Colonel Victor S. Phaneuf 
(Corps of Engineers, retired, and now 
Professor of Building Construction) 
wrote from his home at 3951 S.W. 4th 
Place, Gainesville, Fla. 32601, at the last 
minute, saying: “Sorry for me that I can¬ 
not make our 45th Reunion. I have to 
teach here at the University of Florida 
until June 18—missed the celebration by 
a week. I sent you my questionnaire, so 
you already know that I retired as chief 
construction engineer of L. P. Porter 
Company of Beverly, Mass., and we 
moved to Gainesville in September, 1958, 
so that I could start teaching the science 
of building construction in the University 
of Florida’s Department of Architecture 
and Fine Arts. After 35 years in this 
field, they felt here that I could help pre¬ 
pare young men for the building con¬ 
struction industry. I have enjoyed the past 
eight years and only hope that my small 
contribution helped some of these young 
men. Our department of building con¬ 
struction has made big strides and we 
have many men in top positions in the 
industry. I have two more years to go and 
then I must retire. I do not want to be 
entirely inactive, so I have irons in the 
fire for the post retirement period. Our 
son, Richard, is married and we have 
three and a half grandchildren in Rock¬ 
ville, Conn. Muriel and I plan to visit 
them in mid-July and remain for the 
fourth blessed event. Please say ‘Hello’ to 
the old gang for me, Cac. We would love 
to have any of them drop in on us on their 
way either north or south—we are less 
than 10 miles out of the way. Best wishes 
to you and to all of ’21.” Vic is also a con¬ 
struction consultant, the secretary-treas¬ 
urer of the Retired Officers Association of 
Gainesville, a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and active in 
the Gainesville Golf and Country Club. 
Thanks for your letter, Vic, and here’s 
to seeing you when that teaching sched¬ 
ule no longer interferes. . . . The pur¬ 
chase of the Sheraton-Columbus by the 
Sheraton Corporation led the “Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch” to reprint the long story 
of the rise to fame of Ernest Henderson 
and Robert L. Moore, both directors and 


respectively board chairman and chair¬ 
man of the executive committee of the 
empire which now totals more than 100 
hotels in the U.S.A., Canada, the Carib¬ 
bean, Mexico, South America and Israel. 
Ernie, who was the guest of honor at the 
Symphony Grand Ball at the Sheraton- 
Columbus, said the corporation now rents 
some 38,000 rooms to more than 12 mil¬ 
lion guests each year. 

We acknowledge two fine letters from 
Joseph Wenick, one addressed from his 
home, 37 Cedars Rd., Caldwell, N.J. 
07006, to your Secretary just before Joe 
and Dorothy left for overseas, and an¬ 
other, addressed to the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey from Salzburg, 
Austria, enroute from Zurich and Lu¬ 
cerne to a stay with their younger son, 
Martin, the second secretary and vice 
consul of the American Embassy in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Learning that 
Saul Silverstein planned a stay in Prague, 
we had written to him some time ago, 
with a copy to Joe, suggesting that he 
contact Martin at the embassy. We now 
have copies of most interesting personal 
letters from Saul to Martin and the latter’s 
very cordial reply. Joe’s letter, written be¬ 
fore he left, says, in part: ‘We have one 
thing in common—you and I are always 
eager to do something for somebody. I 
am happy to tell you that I received a let¬ 
ter from Martin an hour ago in which he 
says: ‘Sunday the Silversteins will be here 
and I shall take them sightseeing in the 
afternoon and to dinner in the evening.’ 
(We, too, have a lovely air mail card of 
the Prague town hall and Tyn Church, on 
which Rigi and Saul say: “Hi! dinner 
tomorrow night with Martin Wenick— 
thanks to you. Regards.”—Cac.) Dorothy 
spoke to Sumner Hayward a few nights 
ago—he thought we might meet in Lon¬ 
don, but our schedules do not coincide. I 
was busy at another civic project in which 
I am interested. Sorry I missed the last 
M.I.T. Club meeting, but a library board 
meeting interfered. You shall hear from 
me from Zurich, Vienna, Prague, Am¬ 
sterdam or London—somewhere on this 
first trip of ours abroad. Our best wishes 
to Maxine and your good self. We’ll see 
you in June.” Joe added a postscript to 
suggest that anyone bound for Prague 
also contact Martin. Says Joe: “He is a 
great host—so others tell me!” An article 
from the “Caldwell Progress” says, in 
part: “Joseph Wenick, Chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Caldwell Public 
Library, addressed the Caldwell-West 
Essex Kiwanis Club about plans for an 
area library to serve the three Cald¬ 
wells, Essex Fells, Roseland and Fair- 
field”. ... A clipping from the Spring- 
field, Mass., “Sunday Republican” reveals 
that Saul M. Silverstein presented the key¬ 
note address at the 16th annual manage¬ 
ment conference of the Springfield Indus¬ 
trial Association. Saul took as his topic 
“Do I Measure Up?” Amidst glowing re¬ 
ports of Rogers Corporation business in¬ 
creases for the first quarter of 1966 and 
advances in its securities, we have, be¬ 
sides the post card from Rigi and Saul, 
the first two issues of Saul’s “Daily Do¬ 
ings,” datelined Lisbon and Istanbul, re¬ 
spectively. The first one notes an “auto¬ 
mobile accident” prior to his departure 
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and, sensitive as we are to such occur¬ 
rences, we sincerely hope the effects were 
limited to the vehicle itself. By the time 
these words reach the printed page, you 
will have seen Rigi and Saul in June, this 
21st foreign trip will have become history 
and he will be deep in plans for his 22nd 
journey to foreign lands this coming fall. 

John W. Baniger continues his friend¬ 
ly practice of personally typing messages 
on colorful railroad post cards, for which 
Artist Howard Fogg now paints “Katy” 
rolling stock and scenes along the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. It was a 
most pleasant surprise to receive a card 
from John, expressing his thanks for our 
notes wishing him well in his new en¬ 
deavors. He adds: “Elizabeth and I are 
looking forward to seeing you and Mac at 
the 45th Reunion of ^1 in Groton and 
Cambridge.” In view of the heavy burden 
of your new duties, John, we sincerely 
appreciate your coming back for the re¬ 
union events. John also favored us with a 
copy of the Katy’s beautifully illustrated 
and detailed annual report, which bears 
ample testimony to the slow but sure suc¬ 
cess of his outstanding efforts to bring 
the road back to financial success. Quick 
highlights: John is listed as chairman of 
the board, chairman of the executive 
committee and president but, says the re¬ 
port: “The President of the Railroad has 
recognized the paramount necessity of 
sales efforts to the extent that he spends 
much time in sales activities and fre¬ 
quently adopts the additional title of 
Traveling Freight Agent.’ ” The aggre¬ 
gate value of new equipment ordered, 
totaling some $62 million, is about 125% 
of the Katy’s 1965 revenues and “. . . it 
is believed that this is the first instance 
in all railroad history in which equip¬ 
ment orders have exceeded a single year’s 
gross receipts.” Also reported is extensive 
rehabilitation of property and equipment, 
improved service, intensified sales effort 
and revitalized morale. Interestingly, a 
quarter of the year’s freight revenues was 
derived from wheat, lumber, automobiles, 
bituminous coal, cement, sorghum grains, 
beer and iron or steel scrap wastes and 
tailings, in that order. John’s new slogans 
are “Count on Katy” and “Katy Did!” 
There is a most sincere acknowledgment 
of the loyal and dedicated support of the 
entire Katy organization, the officers of 
the railroad brotherhoods, communities 
along the line and patrons of the road. 
We’ll be interested to see the year-by- 
year progress under John’s magic touch. 
. . . We are forever indebted to Ralph 
M. Shaw, Jr., for his welcome gift of sev¬ 
eral series of stamps from his recent trav¬ 
els for our collection. . . . To Henry B. 
Kane, ’24, Director of the Amity Fund, 
our sincere good wishes on his retirement 
on June 30, 1966. . . . Besides your 
Class officers, a number of other mem¬ 
bers of ’21 continue active in various en¬ 
deavors of the Alumni Association of 
M.I.T., as evidenced by listings in the 
current directory. A. Warren Norton is a 
past president of the Association. Henry 
R. Kurth is our Class Representative on 
the Alumni Council. Representatives of 
local alumni clubs are: Garvin Bawden 
for Cleveland; Josiah D. Crosby, Bangor; 
Francis B. Kittredge, Monterrey, Mex¬ 


ico; Arnold C. Rood, Indianapolis; and 
Joseph Wenick, Newark. William J. 
Sherry is a member of the Committee on 
Club and Regional Affairs; Edmund G. 
Farrand serves on the Committee for 
Courses and Classes. Melvin R. Jenney 
is a director of Technology Student En¬ 
terprises, Inc. Officers of local M.I.T. 
clubs include: Charles L. Manneback, 
President, M.I.T. Club of Belgium; Wal¬ 
lace T. Adams, Secretary-Treasurer, 
M.I.T. Club of the Miami Valley; and 
Charles W. Richards, Vice-president, 

M. I.T. Club of Central Pennsylvania. 
Honorary Secretaries and Educational 
Counselors of the M.I.T. Educational 
Council include: Samuel E. Lundcn, 
California; Raymond A. St Laurent, 
Connecticut; Edmund G. Farrand, Geor¬ 
gia; Carole A. Clarke, Sumner Hayward 
and Joseph Wenick, New Jersey; Irving 
D. Jakobson, New York; Raymond A. 
Snow, North Carolina; Wallace T. 
Adams, Ohio; Simon W. Freese, Texas; 
and Eugene W. Rudow, Washington. 

Edwin L. Rose, 397 N. Lima St., Sierra 
Madre, Calif., is a director and president 
of Empire Research and Development 
Corporation of San Diego, Calif. He and 
Rosalie have a married son, Roderick, 
with Grumman Aircraft, and three grand¬ 
children. . . . Alexander D. Harvey of 
133 East 64th St., New York, N.Y. 
10021, retired this year as a partner in 
Harvey, Leith and Co., New York City. 
He is continuing as a consultant to small 
business organizations, chiefly for fi¬ 
nance and management. He and Nancy 
have a son, Dereke, a married daughter, 
Phoebe, and three grandchildren. . . . 
Alexander J. LaPointe retired in 1963 as 
manufacturing specialist of Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Mich. He and Lu¬ 
cille make their home at 690 Hanna St., 
Birmingham, Mich. 48009. A personal 
note from Alex says: “The last time I 
saw you, Cac, was at an Alumni club 
meeting in the fall of ’48 in East Orange, 

N. J., with the late Gus Munning ’22. You 
have certainly done a great job for our 
Class over the past 45 years and I hope 
you will be spared for a great many more. 
If you ever get into the Detroit area, 
please contact me. It would certainly be 
great to see you.” We’ll try, Alex, next 
time we drive to Grand Rapids to see our 
daughter; meanwhile, how about you two 
paying us a vacation visit in Brielle? . . . 
A. Warren Norton has moved his office 
to 324B Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 10543. He says: “Glad I don’t have 
to commute any more to 42nd St., New 
York City; the savings give me more time 
here in a larger office.” Former chairman 
and president of Press Wireless, Inc., 
New York, and manager of the Christian 
Science Publishing Company, Boston, 
Warrie is continuing his service as a 
Christian Science Practitioner. He and 
Helen have two married sons, Edward, 
Dartmouth, and Warren, Emerson Col¬ 
lege, and five grandchildren. . . . His 
questionnaire was mailed from Palo Alto, 
Calif., but David O. Woodbury still gives 
his home address as Shore Rd., Ogun- 
quit, Maine 03907. For a moment, we 
thought he and India had built a new 
home out west again! Dave says he is 
working on his 23rd book and we hope, 


at this early writing, to get details or a 
promise of a typical Woodbury letter at 
the June festivities. The Woodbury fam¬ 
ily comprises five children and eight 
grandchildren. 

With consummate grief, we must re¬ 
cord the passing of four members of ’21. 
On behalf of everyone in the Class, we 
wish to extend sincere condolence to their 
dear ones. . . . Rear Admiral Grover 
Cleveland Klein of 123 Font Blvd., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94132, died on Septem¬ 
ber 26, 1965. A former commandant of 
the Mare Island Naval Shipyard, he had 
retired in 1952. He was born in George¬ 
town, Ohio, on July 14, 1892, and attend¬ 
ed Mt. Orab (Ohio) High School before 
his appointment to the U.S. Naval Acad¬ 
emy. At Annapolis, he captained the 
crew and won the gold “N.” Following 
graduation in 1916, he served as a lieu¬ 
tenant in naval transport and naval con¬ 
struction during World War I. He was 
then assigned to attend the Institute for 
further study and was graduated with us 
with a master’s degree in Course XIII-A. 
He served in Navy yards and as superin¬ 
tendent of Naval construction in private 
yards in Boston, New Jersey, New York 
and Philadelphia. He was awarded the 
Legion of Merit “for exceptionally meri¬ 
torious conduct” as production officer of 
the New York Navy Yard and a gold star 
in lieu of a second Legion of Merit medal 
for his outstanding services as industrial 
manager of the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
both awards during World War n. He 
had been an instructor at the Naval 
Academy and saw duty in the Philippines. 
Following the second World War, he be¬ 
came assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Ships for naval shipyards, Washington, 
and then chief of the Bureau. He was la¬ 
ter stationed at Treasure Island, Califor¬ 
nia, as Bureau of Ships Inspector General 
for the west coast and then assistant chief 
of the Bureau for all field activities. Fol¬ 
lowing his Navy retirement, he was ap¬ 
pointed by the Department of State as a 
member of the Paris staff of the Advisory 
Board to the North Atlantic Treaty Or¬ 
ganization, retiring in 1956. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Lois; a daughter, Mrs. 
William J. Timson; a son, Grover H. 
Klein; and eight grandchildren. We are 
in receipt of a warm letter from Mrs. 
Klein in response to the sympathy ex¬ 
pressed to her for the Class of ’21. We 
wish to reciprocate her kind expressions 
and to thank her for considerable aid in 
preparing these notes. 

George William Pollock, President and 
owner of the Geo. W. Pollock Co., 1709 
N. Arlington PL, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, 
died on November 11, 1965. Born in Mil¬ 
waukee on January 28, 1896, he prepared 
for the Institute at West Division High 
School, Milwaukee State College and 
Marquette University, joining us in the 
junior year. At Technology he was a 
member of Corporation XV and its sen¬ 
ior director; the Banjo Club; leader of 
the Mandolin Club; the T.A.C.; the Insti¬ 
tute Committee; and Sigma Alpha Ep¬ 
silon. He was graduated with us in 
Course XV. He had been sales manager 
of the National Equipment Company and 
sales manager of the T. L. Smith Com¬ 
pany in Milwaukee before forming his 
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own company in 1937 for the manufac¬ 
ture of magnesite flooring. He was active 
in the University Club, the Oconomowoc 
Country Club and the Oconomowoc Lake 
Club and enjoyed tennis, golf and curling. 
He is survived by his wife, the former 
Janet Lindsay of Milwaukee; a daughter, 
Nancy, who was graduated from Welles¬ 
ley; two sons, George W. and Lindsay, 
both Cornell alumni; and three grand¬ 
children. 

Harvey Fletcher Rettew of 7805 Gran¬ 
ville Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 19128, died 
on December 29, 1965. Born in Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., on August 16, 1897, he pre¬ 
pared for Technology at Delaware Col¬ 
lege, joining us in the sophomore year. At 
the Institute, he was a member of the 
Mechanical Engineering Society; in 
World War I, he was a private in the 
S.A.T.C. at M.I.T. He was graduated with 
us in Course II and became the heating 
and ventilating engineer for the Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., board of education. At the time 
of his death, he had retired as chief of 
plant operation and maintenance for the 
entire Philadelphia school district. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. May Rettew. 

Winter Dean, 8111 Camino del Oro, 
La Jolla, Calif. 92037, died on March 28, 
1966. A native of St. Paul, Minn., he was 
born on August 1, 1899, and prepared at 
St. Paul Academy and Andover Acad¬ 
emy. At the Institute, Wint was a mem¬ 
ber of Phi Kappa Sigma, Osiris, Beaver, 
Pi Delta Epsilon, Corporation XV, Field 
Day freshman and sophomore tug o’ war 
teams. Technique Electoral Committee, 
Technique 1920 as assistant business 
manager, Technique 1921 as treasurer, 
Institute Committee, finance committee 
and budget committee. He was also man¬ 
ager of the All-Technology Smoker, un¬ 
dergraduate treasurer and chairman of 
the Point System Committee. During 
World War I, he was a seaman, second 
class and acting C.P.O., U.S.N.R.F., at¬ 
tached to the Armed Guard and Subma¬ 
rine Service at Hingham and Bumkin Is¬ 
land, Mass., and at Pelham Bay, N.Y. A 
member of a prominent St. Paul family 
and for many years a business and civic 
leader in that city, he had retired in 1957 
and moved to La Jolla last fall. On gradu¬ 
ation with us in Course XV, he had 
joined Nichols, Dean and Gregg in St. 
Paul, becoming its president. He was la¬ 
ter president and chairman of the board 
of General Trading Company and all 
13 of its subsidiaries. He was a director 
of the First Grand Avenue State Bank 
and served for 15 years as a director of 
the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. His 
memberships included Rotary, University 
Club, White Bear Yacht Club, Minnesota 
Club, St. Paul Athletic Club and the La 
Jolla Beach and Tennis Club. He was a 
former trustee of the House of Hope 
Presbyterian Church and Oakland Cem¬ 
etery. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Muriel P. Smith (M.I.T. ’23); his 
mother, Mrs. William J. Dean, SL Paul; 
a daughter, Mrs. Lawrence Platt, St. Paul; 
four sons, Winter, Jr., and Alden of Los 
Angeles, William of St. Paul and Edwin 
of Farmington, Conn.; five sisters, Mrs. 
Walter Kennedy and Mrs. A. E. Floan of 
St. Paul, Mrs. Harold Waterworth of 
Haverford, Pa., Mrs. Robert Palmer of 


Manchester, Vt., and Mrs. A. D. White 
of London, England; a brother, George, 
of St. Paul; and 15 grandchildren. We 
acknowledge a personal letter of appreci¬ 
ation from Mrs. Dean in response to the 
sympathy extended to her on behalf of 
the Class and wish to thank her for her 
help in preparing these notes. 

Please join the Amity Fund now so we 
will see you around the friendly fireside 
of ^1 when the November issue of The 
Review heralds the 1966-67 season of ’21 
activities, starting with a review of last 
month’s celebrations. Until then, all of 
your Class officers and committeemen 
join in wishing for you and yours a most 
pleasant and happy summer. We’ll enjoy 
it, too, if you will remember to drop a 
note to your Secretaries and keep them 
informed of your doings and your where¬ 
abouts. Many thanks!—Carole A. Clarke, 
Secretary, 608 Union Lane, Brielle, N.J. 
08730 

As Assistant Class Secretary I find my 
task a pleasant one to acquaint you class¬ 
mates with additional honors which have 
been bestowed on our illustrious Secre¬ 
tary, Cac Clarke. On May 11 the M.I.T. 
Club of Northern New Jersey honored 
Cac with the following citation: “You 
were graduated from M.I.T. in 1921 as 
an electrical engineer. You held positions 
with Western Electric Company, Victor 
Talking Machine Company (now R.C.A.), 
the Bell Laboratories, the Dictograph 
Products Company and since 1938 with 
the International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, retiring in 1964. At 
M.I.T. you were the editor-in-chief of 
“The Tech” (Vol. 40). You have been the 
Secretary-Treasurer of your class since 
graduation and you were the first class 
agent for your class. You took part in re¬ 
organizing the Montreal M.I.T. Club in 
the late twenties and served as an officer 
in that Club. You were a member of the 
steering committee that organized the 
M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey in 
1935, serving on the first Board of Gov¬ 
ernors, as Secretary, Vice-president in 
charge of programs and as President of 
the Club. You have served the Club also 
as publicity chairman, chairman of the 
scholarship committee and as the Club’s 
historian at its 20th anniversary. You are 
an honorary secretary of M.I.T., a former 
chairman of Region D of the M.I.T. Ed¬ 
ucational Council. You have served on 
all the major M.I.T. fund drives since 
1920. You were the first recipient of the 
M.I.T. Bronze Beaver award of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association as the outstanding 
Class Secretary. You have served the Boy 
Scouts of America in various capacities 
for 20 years and were awarded their Sil¬ 
ver Beaver for distinguished service to 
boyhood. You are still active in the Tele¬ 
phone Pioneers of America and in the 
I.T.&T. Quarter Century Club. It is now 
the pleasure of the M.I.T. Club of North- 
New Jersey to present to you as a token 
of our appreciation for all you have done 
for the Club, the Outstanding Alumnus 
Award for 1966.” 

But this is not all. During our 45th Re¬ 
union at the class banquet on June 11, 
our President, Ray St. Laurent, presented 
to Cac a gift from the class. Since this is 
being written before the fact, more about 


this will appear in the next issue of the 
Review. I am sure you all rejoice with me, 
and join with me in extending to Cac 
many good wishes.—Edwin T. Steffian, 
Assistant Secretary, c/o Edwin T. Stef¬ 
fian and Associates, Inc., 19 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 02111 


’22 

It was a pleasure to hear that C. Ford 
Blanchard, who is one of the few M.I.T. 
men on the staff of the Federal Power 
Commission, joined with Commissioner 
Bagge and Alvin E. Garber ’37 in wel¬ 
coming a group of 45 Sloan Fellows to 
the Commissioner’s office in Washington. 
The group of Fellows was sampling the 
work of a number of governmental or¬ 
ganizations during their travels. Ford tells 
us, “The group met in one of our hearing 
rooms and was addressed at length by 
Commissioner Bagge. Later they had an 
opportunity to meet our new Chairman, 
Lee C. White; also. Commissioner Law¬ 
rence J. O’Connor and Commissioner 
David S. Black. I was greatly impressed 
with the men who made up this group of 
Sloan Fellows and with the depth of the 
interest they showed, as evidenced by the 
character of their questions. I was proud 
of the fact that they were M.I.T. Alumni. 
I have been present when many traveling 
groups have trooped to the Commission 
offices and listened to many of the ques¬ 
tions put to the Commission by these 
groups. Among them the M.I.T. Fellows 
were outstanding.” . . . We were de¬ 
lighted to have received some recent notes 
from Bill Mueser of Mueser, Rutledge, 
Wentworth and Johnston, Consulting En¬ 
gineers located at 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York. . . . Also a note from Oscar 
Horovitz telling of his movies of New 
Zealand, Fiji and Tahiti. 

Lloyd E. Raymond of 235 Ridge Road, 
Stratford was pictured in the Bridgeport 
Post as Research Manager of The Singer 
Company’s central research laboratory. 
Lloyd has accepted a position on the lab¬ 
oratory director’s staff acting in a consult¬ 
ing capacity to all departments on matters 
relating to materials. He is president of 
the Powder Metal Association and past 
chairman of the New Haven Chapter, 
American Society for Metals and the 
Connecticut section of the American In¬ 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical and Pe¬ 
troleum Engineers. He is currently serv¬ 
ing on the executive committee of the 
Northern New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers and 
holds membership in the American Elec¬ 
troplaters Society, American Ordnance 
Association and Morris County Engineers 
Club. . . . James L. Truslow, Vice-pres¬ 
ident in charge of international operations 
for West Point Manufacturing Company, 
Division of West Point-Pepperell, Inc., 
has retired. Mr. Truslow came to West 
Point from Saco-Lowell Shops where he 
was vice-president and assistant to the 
President. Before that he had been an 
overseas representative for American 
Viscose Corporation. In all, he has been 
living and working with Europe’s leading 
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businessmen on behalf of American cor¬ 
porations for about 35 years since gradu¬ 
ation from M.I.T. in Mechanical Engin¬ 
eering. Partially owned companies started 
by West Point during the term of service 
of Mr. Truslow were: Divington Carpets, 
Ltd., and Lantor, Ltd., of England and 
Rosifior of Italy. He was also active in 
organizing Hollantor, N.V. Netherlands, 
Holland: Carma, A. B. Sweden; and ar¬ 
ranging licensee agreements with com¬ 
panies in France and Sweden. He and his 
wife reside in England a short commuting 
distance from his headquarters in London. 

George A. Noveck of Trenton wants to 
have it known that he is a graduate of 
M.I.T.—not Dartmouth College. He had 
been given this story regarding his re¬ 
tirement as bridge engineer for the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. The correction 
is happily acknowledged in the Trenton 
Evening Times. . . . Parke Appel has 
written about a short visit of big George 
Dandrow who came up from Chatham to 
attend Alumni Council. George is busy 
shuttling between Chatham and New 
York where he is active in his consulting 
business doing marketing and sales pro¬ 
motion. Parke and Madeline have been 
preparing for their European trip by get¬ 
ting paratyphoid shots, installing gadgets 
to protect the Dover house and severely 
dieting for the strenuous weeks ahead. 

. . . We are sorry to report the death of 
John H. Teeter, former director of the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Can¬ 
cer Research. Jack became director of the 
Fund in 1947 and served until his illness 
some months ago. During World War II 
he served as an aide to Dr. Vannevar Bush 
in the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. He was bom in Johns¬ 
town, Pa., and educated at Penn State 
College before coming to M.I.T. He is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. Barbara 
Saunders and Mrs. Shirley Daniel. Jack 
was always our ray of sunshine in the 
Tucker electrical laboratory in the 1921- 
22 days. We met his lovely wife, Chris¬ 
tine McGuire, at a recent reunion. . . . 
We here report the death of George R. L. 
Hopkins in Greensboro, N.C. George was 
always interested in sports, played base¬ 
ball on the Orleans High School team and 
won many golf club championships in the 
Washington area, making a hole-in-one 
on five different occasions. Our sympathy 
is extended to his widow and children and 
grandchildren. He was a direct descend¬ 
ant of Stephen Hopkins, a member of the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants and 
custodian of the Orleans Historical Soci¬ 
ety. He had been doing historical research 
since his retirement and was writing a 
history of Orleans as well as historical 
articles for The Cape Codder. . . . The 
sympathy of our Class is also extended to 
the families of Ferris Briggs, Middle- 
town, N.Y.; A. Craig Lippincott, Brick- 
town, N.J.; Bradford Smith, Jr., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

A late most welcome air mail letter 
dated May 10 from Francis M. Kurtz of 
Delray Beach follows: “Dear Whit: Don’t 
know whether you need any news for 
Class Notes or not, but here are a few 
tid-bits for you. Sorry you did not make 
Delray this past winter, but we had num¬ 
erous M.I.T. visitors and had an M.I.T. 


cocktail one evening, while Harold C. 
Pearson ’23, a fraternity brother, was 
spending a week-end with us. Harold 
(Toby) lives in Toronto and was on his 
way to the Fiesta in Mexico City. At cock¬ 
tails were Craig and Frances Hazelet, ’18, 
Gene and Fran Smoley, ’19, Freddy and 
Myrtle Dillon, ’22, Ted and Mary Riegel, 
*22 (our next door neighbor), Allen and 
Ann King, ’22, and Joe and Ann Harris, 
*27. . . . Other than above, we enjoyed 
visits from Winn and Dorothy Morse, ’22, 
from San Diego, Bill and Nell Stose, ’22, 
Penn Valley, Pa., Lee and Audrey Car¬ 
roll, ’22, Montclair, N.J., Don and Louise 
Carpenter, ’22, Mendanhall, Pa., and 
Jack and Hardy Liecty, ’22, of Phoenix, 
Ariz. There may have been others but 
those are all the names I find in the Guest 
Book. We often forget to drag out The 
Book. So you can see they come from all 
over during the season, but from now on 
we shall only see our neighbors, the Rie- 
gels and the Dietzs. 

“Plans are just about jelled for the 
summer. We are leaving here the middle 
of August by ship for L.A. then driving 
to La Jolla for a wedding, then up 
through California, Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton, visiting various friends and National 
Parks, to Vancouver where we are taking 
another ship, both P & O steamers, back 
to Florida, returning here the latter part 
of October. Hope to see Win Morse in 
San Diego, but don’t believe I will be 
seeing any other M.I.Ters. Will not make 
the reunion in June, but am planning on 
our 45th next year. Hope we’ll have a 
good turn-out. Early returns look good 
according to Parke’s report. Don’t pass us 
by if you get down any time—in season 
or out. Best to you and Dorothy! Sincere¬ 
ly, Frank.” 

The new addresses received are: Philip 
M. Alden, Swarthmore, Pa; Osborne A. 
Browne, Colrain, Mass.; John S. Williams, 
Richmond, Va; Joseph H. Flather, Sara¬ 
sota, Fla; Vesper A. Schlenker, Orlando, 
Fla; Col. Ray C. Burrus, Hollandale, Fla; 
Charles S. Comey, St. Clair Shores, 
Mich.; George B. Allen, Orleans, Mass. 
. . . With our last gasp of editorial com¬ 
ment for the season, we wish all of you a 
healthful and happy summer. We anx¬ 
iously await your slightly exaggerated 
stories of fishing success and minimal 
stories of golf scores. All next year you 
will be reminded continually of our Cape 
Cod reunion spot in June, The Wianno 
Club, and of the desire we have to see all 
of you at the most famous 45th Reunion 
of any M.I.T. class. Good luck to you all! 
—Whitworth Ferguson, Secretary, 333 
Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 14203; Os¬ 
car Horovitz, Assistant Secretary, 33 Is¬ 
land Street, Boston 19, Mass. 


’23 

Information relative to the death in 
April of Hall Kirkham, 18301 North Park 
Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio, was reported in 
the June issue. Allen A. Gould, ’10, has 
since reported, “Hall was a wonderful fel¬ 
low—universally liked and always inter¬ 
ested in local M.I.T. affairs. He had had 


a bad heart attack last fall but had since 
then led a busy out-of-doors life, and so 
the sudden end was quite a shock.” . . . 
Harry P. Kelley, staff consultant at the 
Avisun Corporation, died suddenly Feb¬ 
ruary 19 in Wilmington, Del. Author of 
numerous articles and a frequent lecturer 
on cost accounting and budgeting, Mr. 
Kelley joined Avisun in 1960 after serv¬ 
ing as Director of Cost and Budgets with 
the American Viscose Corporation. He 
was also a graduate of Cannons Commer¬ 
cial College. Mr. Kelley served as con¬ 
sulting management engineer with Mc- 
Kinsey and Company, as assistant works 
manager with American Type Founders, 
Inc., and as controller of U.S. Glass Com¬ 
pany. In 1960 he received the Hutchinson 
Award from the National Society for Bus¬ 
iness Budgeting for the best article on 
budgeting that year. He was a member of 
the National Association of Accountants 
and from 1954 to 1955 was national presi¬ 
dent of the Budget Executive Institute. 
Mr. Kelley resided at 1301 Gilpin Ave¬ 
nue, Wilmington, Del. 19806. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Helen E. and by a 
brother, Donald S. Kelley of Plainfield, 
N.J. 

Cornell Hotel and Restaurant Adminis¬ 
tration Quarterly for February 1966, with 
regard to the annual convention in De¬ 
troit, December 27-29, 1965, of the Coun¬ 
cil on Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional 
Education, announced that Dr. Nathaniel 
H. Frank reported on a Vocational Edu¬ 
cation Summer Study held in 1965 at 
M.I.T., where 100 leading educators and 
administrators addressed themselves to 
the problems of better vocational educa¬ 
tion. This conference was underwritten 
by the U.S. Department of Education and 
attended by several CHRIE representa¬ 
tives. “Enormous changes and sophistica¬ 
tion in skills have taken place during the 
past few decades,” Dr. Frank told CHRIE 
members in Detroit. “In the Stone Age 
man learned to put animals to work to 
free his muscles and later on to use ma¬ 
chines so that he could become a thinking 
man. More recently computers have taken 
the drudgery out of things so that man 
can think even better.” In the process, he 
noted, many traditional occupations have 
become obsolete and this will happen to 
more skills in the next few years. Dr. 
Frank then goes on to show how and why 
occupational and vocational education 
should, in the future, be part of everyone’s 
education. . . . Hotel and Restaurant 
News for March 5, 1966 also announced 
Professor Frank as a speaker at the March 
23 meeting of the Massachusetts Hotel- 
Motel Association held at the Fenway 
Commonwealth Motor Hotel in Boston. 
Dr. Frank reviewed various ways in which 
to interest young people in pursuing a 
career in the lodging industry and tech¬ 
niques available to train, and then re¬ 
train, these people. Dr. Frank heads a re¬ 
search group at M.I.T. which has been 
studying ways of reducing the numbers of 
high school dropouts, and other educa¬ 
tional problems along these lines. 

Your Secretary had the pleasure of 
making a brief contact with (Sam) Percl- 
val S. Rice, Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering at Tufts University. We were 
both attending the Annual Seminar (A 
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Day in Wood), held at New England Col¬ 
lege, Henniker, N.H., on April 22, 1966, 
and sponsored by the ASCE and the 
NHSPE. ... At a dinner meeting at the 
Towne Lyne Motel, Rye, N.H., on April 
26, Forrest F. Lange was presented a 
Life Membership Certificate by the Na¬ 
tional Association of Naval Engineering 
—management group, of which he is both 
a past president of the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard Chapter and a past national 
vice-president (1952-1953). . . . The 
next two items of news prompt your Sec¬ 
retary to say that it is quite obvious that 
we have some unique industrial problem 
solvers among our classmates. Both of 
these complex industrial problems have 
been cooking for some time. Being trained 
problem solvers, M.I.T. men are usually 
found where the problem fog is heaviest 
The first item is a clipping from the 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun of December 10, which 
gives some interesting news of several 
M.LT. men under the title “Lowell Com¬ 
pany Controls Truck Building Concern." 
It says in part: “A Lowell holding com¬ 
pany, Corporation Investments Inc., has 
completed a multi-million dollar transac¬ 
tion that has brought it controlling inter¬ 
est in a Clintonville, Wis., truck manu¬ 
facturing firm. In a joint announcement 
today, Bertrand A. McKittrick, Chair¬ 
man of the Board and Richard N. Stone, 
President of Corporation Investments, and 
L. A. DePolis, President of the FWD 
Corporation of Clintonville, disclosed that 
a majority of the outstanding stock has 
been purchased by the Lowell group. The 
54-year-old Wisconsin company has an 
all time high backlog of unfilled orders. 
The new board of directors of FWD will 
be made up almost exclusively of Lowell 
men. The Board will include Bertrand A. 
McKittrick of Lowell as Chairman of the 
Board and member of the executive com¬ 
mittee. M.I.T. is well represented on the 
Board of FWD as two of its members are 
Newell Foster, ’15, and Bert’s son, Robert 

A., ’50. Corporation Investments, a little 
over a year ago, purchased control of the 
Locks and Canals and Boott Mills. Al¬ 
though the purchase of the Midwest firm 
has no immediate effect on the economic 
setup here (Lowell), it will no doubt 
strengthen the position of both the Boott 
Mills and Lock and Canals.” 

The second item relative to unique 
problem solving is an article in the May 9 
U.S. News and World Report, under the 
title “Green Light for the Biggest Rail 
Merger—Meaning for Others.” It says in 
part, “Now comes the new Penn Central 
to change the railroad map of the North¬ 
east. The merger of the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central, including the 
bankrupt New Haven, won approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 27, 1966.” Those interested in com¬ 
plex problems should read this article and 
note the map of the “Biggest U.S. Rail¬ 
road” shown therein. Right in the middle 
of the problem is our classmate Alfred E. 
Perlman, President of the New York Cen¬ 
tral who, with Stuart T. Saunders, Chair¬ 
man of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
fill the same roles in the company formed 
by merger of the lines. 

Word has been received from the Alum¬ 
ni Office of the following deaths, but no 


details are available at this time: Howard 

B. Keppel, 419 No. Oakhurst Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 96210 on July 19, 1965; 
Francis H. Wyeth, Leeds Northrup Com¬ 
pany, 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., on October 13, 1965; Arthur E. 
Nimltz, 14 Wando Dr., Chattanooga, 
Term, on March 19, 1966. . . . The 
Alumni office advises of the following 
changes of address: Julian E. Berla, 1517 
26th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007; 

C. Sumner McCann, 1652 East Grand 
Ave., Escondido, Calif. 92025; Louis A. 
Metz, 2799 N.E. 15th St., Fort Lauder¬ 
dale, Fla. 33311; R. Adm. Wesley M. 
Hague, USN 10817 Admirals Way, Poto¬ 
mac, Md. 20850; Mrs. Winter Dean, 
8111 Camino del Oro, La Jolla, Calif. 
92037; Robert H. Kean, 323 Kent Rd., 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901; Cornelius Sip- 
pel, Jr., 2316 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 60201; U. A. Whitaker, 460 North 
25th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 17103; William 
Webster, New England Electric System, 
441 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 02116.— 
Forrest F. Lange, Secretary, 1196 Wood¬ 
bury Ave., Portsmouth, N.H. 03801; 
Bertrand A. McKittrick, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 78 Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 10852 
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Last April we raised a tongue-in-cheek 
query as to whether or not B. Alden 
Cushman might be our first titled class¬ 
mate. He’s lost his chance now. One of 
your other classmates has made it. For 
many years the Honorable Justice Arthur 
Tyndall has presided over the Court of 
Arbitration in Wellington, New Zealand. 
Now his long service to his country has 
been fittingly recognized. He may now 
be addressed as Sir Arthur Tyndall. . . . 
Honor of another sort has come to Mar¬ 
tin J. Buerger, Institute Professor at 
M.I.T. In Martin’s laboratory much work 
on the structure of tourmaline has been 
carried out. A new species has now been 
named Buergerite by the Commission on 
New Minerals and Mineral Names of the 
International Minerological Association. 
This is not the first time Martin’s name 
has been immortalized. Many years ago 
he made a trip north with Donald Mac¬ 
Millan. As a consequence of this associa¬ 
tion a place name has been added to a 
bay on the coast of Labrador, Buerger 
Bay. 

Two more retirees to add to the grow¬ 
ing list. George Y. Anderson had been 
with Bucyrus-Erie since graduation, for 
some time in Erie, Pa., and then in Mil¬ 
waukee. George became vice-president 
for engineering in 1954 and a director in 
1960. . . . The second is Donald W. Mc- 
Cready, a Course X graduate who has 
been on the University of Michigan fac¬ 
ulty since the late '20’s. He has retired to 
a spot with the charming name of Green 
Valley, Ariz. . . . Paul Tishman, in ad¬ 
dition to being one of New York’s fore¬ 
most builders, has a notable collection of 
African art. On April 1 a showing of 135 
pieces of sculpture from his collection 
was opened at the Mus6e de l’Homme in 
Paris, the first time a private art collec¬ 
tion has ever been placed on exhibit in 


this noted anthropological museum. The 
collection was expected to go next to the 
National Museum of Israel in Jerusalem. 
. . . Further on the subject of museums, 
Frank Shaw now finds himself somewhat 
in the capacity of a curator. That new 
Rust Craft store in Boston’s Prudential 
Center, of which Frank is manager (it’s 
the House of Rust Craft, by the way) has 
an art gallery. Opening show: a collection 
of original aquatints by Rouault 

The lengthy Dunn voyage is done. 
They’re back home again in Plaistow, 
N.H.; which must seem pretty tame after 
some of the exotic spots they visited. The 
complete itinerary is too lengthy to give 
in detail, but a few of the high points 
were: the Galapagos, Bora Bora, Fijis, 
Easter Island, the Straits of Magellan in a 
snowstorm, and of course dozens of ports 
enroute. And at last we know the name 
of the ship. It had previously been a mys¬ 
tery. It was the Norwegian-American 
MS Bergensfjord, with 400 passengers 
and a crew of 425, and the line bills itself 
as providing “carefree cruises to all parts 
of the world.” With more than one crew¬ 
man per passenger it should have been 
fairly carefree. 

Sorry to end the year with the report 
of another death. Preston H. Scott died 
on May 8. For many years Pres had been 
with Union Carbide, and later was a con¬ 
sultant for the Williamson Company in 
Fairfield, N.J. Paul Cardinal and Walter 
Bagby attended the funeral. Mrs. Scott 
requested that gifts be made to the Class 
of 1924 Memorial Fund in lieu of flowers. 
The sympathies of the class go to Mrs. 
Scott and the family. . . . Now summer 
is here. Many of you will be hopping off 
to foreign shores or doing any number of 
things that will make good copy for this 
column. Do keep your secretary in mind 
and drop him a note or card. And keep in 
mind also the address—Henry B. Kane, 
Secretary, Lincoln Road, Lincoln Center, 
Mass. 


’25 

Letters and a visit from Masaru (Kamy) 
Kametani provide some matters of inter¬ 
est this month. In preparing for a visit to 
this country, Kamy wrote that he had had 
a call from “Chip” Chippendale and his 
wife who were just finishing a two-months 
trip around the world. They had come 
from New York to Los Angeles and had 
reached Tokyo via Tahiti, Fiji, New Zea¬ 
land, Australia, Singapore, Bangkok, Sai¬ 
gon, Manila, and Hong Kong. Kamy and 
the Chippendales had cocktails together 
at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and then 
enjoyed a Sukiyaki dinner with sake at 
Suehiro in the Ginza area, and then went 
on to the “Moulin Rouge” cabaret. Kamy 
arrived at M.I.T. on the 11th of May, and 
spent part of the morning with your Sec¬ 
retary on the 12th. He was joined the 
next day by Admiral Sei Tsukada; and a 
tour of M.I.T. was arranged. Your Secre¬ 
tary was unable to join Kamy, the Ad¬ 
miral and their three escorts for lunch 
on that day, but arrangements were made 
so that they received M.I.T. hospitality at 
the Faculty Club; and Ed Kussmaul was 
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available and did the honors for the Class 
of 1925. Fred Lehmann, as the Alumni 
Association Secretary, was also on hand. 
As usual, it is always a pleasure to wel¬ 
come Kamy back to M.I.T. 

A most pleasant visit was received from 
John Partin and his wife who were mak¬ 
ing an extensive tour of the East Coast. 
John has just recently retired after 35 
years with the Los Angeles County Engi¬ 
neering Department.—F. L. Foster, Sec¬ 
retary, Room E19-702, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 02139 


’26 

Last month your Secretary was con¬ 
cerned at the timing of our class notes 
because that issue would be out at re¬ 
union time. Fd forgotten there was a July 
issue so I find myself in a real dilemma on 
May 10 trying to tell you some “news.” 
The week after next, we are having our 
final reunion committee meeting, but by 
the time you read this issue, the reunion 
will have been over a month! So even 
though the reunion is the biggest news of 
all, there is nothing I can tell you that you 
will not know already. Let’s therefore, 
just dip into the folder for a few news 
items. The news I find is not good news. 
A couple of classmates who never missed 
a reunion will miss our 40th by just a few 
weeks. A note from “Seke” Taylor and 
another from C. H. Mohr ’33 tells us that 
Bruce Humphreville suffered a fatal heart 
attack in his car on his way home in Hins¬ 
dale, Ill., April 15. Bruce had been with 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation for 
over 30 years and was chemical officer on 
General Patton’s staff during World War 
II. Always an active alumnus, Bruce was 
past president of the M.I.T. Club of Chi¬ 
cago. Our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Hum¬ 
phreville and to their son, Bruce, Jr. . . . 
Another loyal classmate, Richard W. 
Johnson, died March 22nd. We learned of 
it through a note written on the return 
form of our reunion questionnaire. That 
is the only information we have at the 
moment and we do not know who wrote 
the note. Dick was a bachelor and had 
been an engineer for the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works until he re¬ 
tired about a year ago. Always very quiet, 
he kept in the background and very few 
knew that he was one of the major bene¬ 
factors of our class. Until we learn more 
about his death and his family, we can 
only express our sorrow that this dedi¬ 
cated classmate cannot be with us at our 
reunion. . . . We also must tell you that 
a member of the family who has often 
been mentioned in these notes and whom 
many of you looked forward to meeting 
on your visit to Pigeon Cove, also suc¬ 
cumbed before reunion. I refer to our St. 
Bernard “Heidi” who was always stretched 
out at my feet as I wrote the notes. “Heidi” 
was 10 years old and for a large dog that 
is a ripe old age, but we miss her. Having 
had four St. Bernards, it’s hard to refrain 
from getting another, but they are power¬ 
ful animals and with a fortieth reunioner 
on the opposite end of the leash, the sacro¬ 
iliac might not take it. The dog pen will 
not be empty at reunion time, but the 


new resident has not even been sought as 
we write. 

We will have lots to tell in our next is¬ 
sue in the fall, but with all the betwixt 
and between of this July issue, we are 
simply going to say—have a wonderful 
summer and don’t forget to send a card to 
the Class Secretary to tell us about it 
Cheerio until then!—George W. Smith, 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

’27 

Stop the presses!! This is real headline 
news!! These are the words of Dan Metz¬ 
ger as he transmitted to me a clipping 
from the New York Times of April 18 
announcing the marriage of Anson Rosen¬ 
thal to Miss Naomi Sherman, also of 
New York. Dan says he now understands 
why he hasn’t recently seen Rosie “in his 
old haunts,” but, as a matter of fact, 
there is a picture in my files of the happy 
couple dated 1951 when they were pic¬ 
tured at a party for backers of a Broad¬ 
way show. So this has not been exactly a 
snap decision. I took the clipping to Cam¬ 
bridge to a meeting of the Alumni Coun¬ 
cil at which there was a guest table for 
nearby 1927-ers. It caused a real stir. 
Ezra Stevens said, “You can't but admire 
a man who takes all the necessary time to 
make the correct choice of a wife, even if 
he needs 40 years to decide.” All sent 
congratulations. (How many life-time 
bachelors left in the class?) 

With reference to the 1927 gathering, 
it was to honor our classmate, Dr. Edger- 
ton, who was the speaker at the Council 
meeting. He showed film of his work in 
deep-sea photography with Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau, the French under-water explor¬ 
er, which proved highly interesting to all. 
Frank Marcucella, Dike Arnold, Joe Bur¬ 
ley, Elwood Church, Ezra Stevens, Art 
Connell, Dick Hawkins, Bill Taggart, and 
the writer made up our group. Frank 
Marcucella stood up well under the new 
title of Doctor. He was awarded a doctor 
of science degree from Franklin Pierce 
College at Rindge, N.H. There was word 
that George Houston will be back at his 
job at Northeastern University in the fall 
after an eye operation. There was also 
word that Hall Hately is doing a good job 
at industrial real estate in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

These July notes are the last until Octo¬ 
ber, giving the Secretary a break in the 
monthly routine, but there is a lot of news 
with which to wind up the publishing 
year. Jim Lyles, continuing to progress, 
had visits lately from Dike Arnold and 
Ray Hibbert and their wives. Jim has put 
his Bronxville house on the market and is 
going to concentrate on living at his other 
home in Canaan, Conn. This 200-year-old 
house, by the way, is a beauty and has 
always been in Jim’s family. Jim has big 
plans to do a lot to it this year. . . . John 
Swift’s move to Branford, Conn., is now 
explained. He has been made a vice-presi¬ 
dent of Crown-Bellis Corporation. He will 
continue to be responsible for the tech¬ 
nical control of compounding the com¬ 
pany’s heat treating salts. John has 
worked over the years for the Institute, 


having been president of the Alumni 
groups in both Hartford and Worcester. 

. . . Frank Staples has been elected to 
head the New York State Grand Lodge of 
Masons. This comes after 36 years as a 
member of Masonic order. He is presi¬ 
dent of SuCrest Corporation and some¬ 
how has also fitted in having been trustee 
of a bank and three charitable organiza¬ 
tions, president of his country club, and 
raised a big family besides. Incidentally, 
this news reached me from one of my 
regular informants, Myron Doucette, class 
of ’25, a long-time neighbor of the Staples 
family in Floral Park, L.I. . . . Profes¬ 
sor Henry G. Houghton has been serving 
on the National Citizens’ Commission on 
International Cooperation. Their report 
was recently presented at a White Con¬ 
ference. . . . The famous 1927 Iensman, 
Gjon Mill, addressed the Hawken Art Fes¬ 
tival in Cleveland. The news account of 
the event says that when he found he was 
talking over the heads of his audience, he 
would pause and say “There I go, talking 
like an engineer again.” Not a bad idea. 

I had a chance for a nice long chat with 
Horace Emerson who lives nearby in 
Westerly. He is still the head of the best 
firm of surveyors in the area, but is find¬ 
ing time to travel abroad a bit each year. 
Another not-bad idea. . . . Bob deLuc- 
da, who has been vice-president and chief 
engineer of Pacific Power and Light 
Company, has now been elected senior 
vice-president and a member of the board 
of directors. Thanks to Art Connell for 
sending word of this fine promotion. . . . 
Paul Caswell Woodbury, well-known 
yachtsman and a past commodore of the 
Rockport Yacht Club, died April 20th 
while boating on Lake Ponchartrain in 
New Orleans. He and his wife were pre¬ 
paring to compete in the spring regatta 
there. “Soapy,” as he was well-known in 
undergraduate days, came to Tech from 
Williston Academy, played freshman 
hockey (my only sporting activity), gradu¬ 
ated in civil engineering. He founded his 
own boat firm in Rockport. He leaves 
many close M.I.T. friends in the Boston 
area. 

Charles S. Pope has moved from San 
Francisco to P.O. Box 9392 Arlington, 
Va. 22209 (possibly to continue his work 
on the restoration of historic buildings for 
National Park Service, this time in the 
east?) . . . Looking back to July, 1951, 
what was happening 15 years ago? Bob 
Bonnar became a national vice-president 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists; Rear Admiral 
Wellings became commander of amphibi¬ 
ous training for the U.S. Atlantic Fleet; 
Professor Houghton has written a paper 
on “An Appraisal of Cloud Seeding as a 
Means of Increasing Precipitation;” ques¬ 
tionnaires for the 25th reunion class-book 
are coming in at a good rate. — Joseph S. 
Harris, Secretary, Masons Island, Mystic, 
Conn. 06355 


’28 

We have few notes for the July issue, 
the last of this season. To start I might 
say your Secretary will leave on May 10 
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for a fast, three-week trip through sev¬ 
eral cities of Europe, namely Paris, Rome, 
Florence, Athens, and London. For a long 
time it has seemed to us that businessmen 
and professional people should be granted 
sabbatical leaves every seven or 10 years, 
following the policy of schools and uni¬ 
versities and their treatment of teaching 
personnel. Will someone please get the 
ball rolling! . . . We note from a chart 
submitted by the Alumni Fund that three 
members of our class were recently ap¬ 
pointed regional chairmen, as follows: 
Newton S. Foster, Nutley, N.J.; J. A. St 
Louis, Cleveland Hts., Ohio; and James 
S. Morse, San Mateo, Calif. 

Following a pattern set last month, the 
names of the middle third of our 40th re¬ 
union committee from H thru N follow: 
Mrs. Roberta L. Halligan, Roseland, N.J.; 
Edward Hartshome, Stony Creek, Conn.; 
Thomas G. Harvey, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Roger W. Haven, Wayland, Mass.; M. 
David Haynes, New Shrewsbury, N.J.; 
Mrs. Katherine S. Hazen, Belmont, Mass.; 
Julian W. Hill, Wilmington, Del.; Rich¬ 
ard D. Hoak, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Walter G. 
Hodder, Richmond, Va.; Frank W. Horn, 
Centerville. Mass.; Stanley M. Humphrey, 
Detroit, Mich.; William Hurst, Houston, 
Texas; Shikao Ikehara, Tokyo, Japan; 
Paul A. Johnson, Honolulu, Hawaii; Ar¬ 
thur C. Josephs, Duluth. Minn.; M. H. 
Klegerman, Bronxville, N.Y.; Alfred C. 
Knight, Cotuit, Mass.; Ernest H. Knight, 
Bethel, Maine; Herman F. Krantz, Milan, 
Italy: Henry N. LaCroix, E. Orange, N.J.; 
John C. Leslie, New York, N.Y.; Edward 
M. Lester, York, Pa.; Frederick B. Lewis, 
Arlington, Mass.; Carl M. Loeb, Jr., New 
York, N.Y.; Gerard A. MacGillivray, Chi¬ 
cago, III.; Kenneth J. Mackenzie, Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y.; Mieth Maeser, Beverly, Mass.; 
William S. McClintic, Orlando, Fla.; 
Franklin McDermott, Darien, Conn.; 
John C. Melcher, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clark 
F. Merrick, Boston, Mass.; Henry Mog- 
gio, Allentown, Pa.; Carl F. Myers, Cler¬ 
mont, Fla.; Arthur A. Nichols, Weston, 
Mass.; and Walter J. Nock, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

A brief note from Walter Smith, re¬ 
search and development division of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., invited us to a meeting of 
the American Society of Testing Mate¬ 
rials to be held at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in May. Walter is a member of 
the New England District Council of 
ASTM. ... It is our sad duty to report 
the death of Joseph M. Hagerty, Course 
VI, Bessemer, Ala., who passed away on 
February 4 of this year. . . . We also 
regret to report that Robert J. O’Donnell, 
Course X, of Medway, Mass., died on 
April 16.—Hermon S. Swartz, Construc¬ 
tion Publishing Co., Inc., 27 Muzzey St., 
Lexington, Mass. 02173 
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Other than information contained in 
the questionnaires and a sprinkling of let¬ 
ters or notes from classmates, the Class 
Secretary’s best source of current news 
items seems to be direct from the Tech 
Review office which faithfully sends in 
newsclippings and address changes as they 


are received. So, when a classmate does 
take time out to send in additional news, 
really it is much appreciated. Hunter 
Rouse forwarded a copy of the March- 
April “Steelcase Circle” in which there 
was an interesting article by Gordon Carr 
of J. Gordon Carr and Associates describ¬ 
ing in detail an architect’s approach to 
office design. The article was accompanied 
by a fine full-page photograph of Gordon. 
And, not to be outdone by Gordon, 
Hunter inserted a handsome photo of 
himself which appeared in the Iowa Alum¬ 
ni Review with the announcement of his 
becoming Dean of the College of Engi¬ 
neering. . . . Ken Brock also was good 
enough to send in further news about Bill 
Baumrucker. A column in the April 20 
issue of The Tech reports that Bill, as the 
guest speaker at their annual banquet at 
the Endicott House in Dedham, presented 
some far-reaching ideas for the future of 
the press as he expounded on the subject 
of “The Great Free Press.” This article 
also included a photograph of Bill as he 
delivered his message. Just too bad space 
is limited in this column for photographs, 
as Fm sure you’d all agree that some of 
our classmates still look quite handsome, 
even after the 35th Reunion! Thanks 
again. Hunter and Ken, for keeping us 
posted. 

The Review office reports that Lewis R. 
Aldrich, associated with Aldrich and 
Company, Billings, Mont., in full aca¬ 
demic regalia, represented the Institute at 
the inauguration of Stanley John Hey- 
wood as fourth president of Eastern Mon¬ 
tana College on May 15. . . . Address 
changes include a move from Boston to 
New Orleans, La., for Joseph L. Curran, 
who is with the American Bureau of Ship¬ 
builders there. . . . Also, Richard 
Coveney, formerly of New York, is now 
with A. D. Little in Cambridge. 

Going back to the questionnaires, 
here’s information on several classmates 
in Massachusetts. Chester Erwin is an in¬ 
strumentation specialist with General 
Electric Company in Fitchburg and re¬ 
sides in Gardner. . . . Otto Wolff is vice- 
president of Engineering at the Polaroid 
Corporation with whom he has been as¬ 
sociated since 1935. His hobbies include 
rowing, sailing, skiing, music, and experi¬ 
ments with musical instruments. Otto’s 
home is in Lexington. . . . The field of 
dentistry has kept Dr. Alfred D. Ross 
busy since graduating from Harvard Den¬ 
tal School in 1932. Alfred enjoys hunting 
and fishing at his camp on Moosehead 
Lake. . . . George Burke is a self-em¬ 
ployed general contractor. The Burke 
Corporation, in Salem, and is active in his 
home town of Swampscott as Chairman 
of the Board of Public Works and Build¬ 
ing Committee and member of the 
Swampscott Transportation Committee. 

. . . Chester Smith of Lynn is now a con¬ 
sultant, having retired from General Elec¬ 
tric Company in 1961, where he was em¬ 
ployed since graduation, chiefly in re¬ 
search, development and design of air¬ 
plane superchargers, steam turbines, and 
aircraft gas turbines, including jet en¬ 
gines. . . . Willard Dodge is in the Dis¬ 
trict Public Works Office, U.S. Navy, in 
Boston, and he and his family reside in 
Woburn. 


Congratulations to Ed Tittmann who 
received honors in February. The Journal 
of Metals had a fine resume of his accom¬ 
plishments which we would like to quote: 
“Edward McL. Tittmann, member of The 
Metallurgical Society, has been selected to 
receive the 1966 Charles F. Rand Memo¬ 
rial Gold Medal, an AIME award which 
denotes outstanding service to mining ad¬ 
ministration. He serves as chairman of 
the board of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company. After graduation from 

M. I.T. as a mining and metallurgical en¬ 
gineer in 1929, Mr. Tittmann began his 
distinguished career at the Garfield (Utah) 
smelter of Asarco, rising over the years to 
the position of general manager of the 
company’s Western Department in 1952. 
In 1955 he was elected president and chief 
executive officer of Southern Peru Copper 
Corporation (a firm that was formed part¬ 
ly by Asarco). Returning to New York in 
1959, he became vice-president of Asarco’s 
Smelting and Refining Department and 
then became chairman of the board in 
1963. Mr. Tittmann also serves as a direc¬ 
tor of General Cable Corporation, Revere 
Copper and Brass Inc., Hecla Mining 
Company, and the American Mining Con¬ 
gress. In addition to AIME, he is a mem¬ 
ber of The Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy (England). Ed’s award bears the fol¬ 
lowing citation: ‘For distinguished 
achievement and inspired leadership in 
the administration and expansion of the 
mining, smelting and refining industry in 
the United States and abroad.’” . . . 
Now, as summer beckons us invitingly to 
placid lakeshores, exotic islands, distant 
lands—or whatever entices you—perhaps 
this time of relaxation will provide a few 
minutes to jot down a line or two to your 
Class Secretary. Vacationing? Why not 
take your classmates along vicariously. 
Have a wonderful summer!—John P. 
Rich, Secretary, P.O. Box 503, Nashua, 

N. H. 


ei 

By the time these notes are published, 
our 35th Reunion will be history. Last 
minute reports from your hard-working 
Reunion Committee (May 10) indicate 
that it will be well-attended and that any 
who couldn’t attend missed an exciting 
time. Tinsley Rucker, President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager, made a hit with members 
and guests of the National Society of In¬ 
terior Designers recently when he de¬ 
scribed the advances in furniture making 
(non-shrink furniture, drawers that don’t 
stick, etc.) during a recent talk. . . . 
While in Riverside, Calif., I talked with 
Fred Elser. He is sorry that he won’t be 
able to attend the Reunion and sends his 
best wishes to all. ... I also had a brief 
but most pleasant visit in Chicago with 
Randy B inner a few weeks ago. He is is 
fine health and looking forward to the 
Reunion. . . . Sad news of the death of 
three of our classmates has been received 
since the last notes. Mrs. Mary M. Han- 
drahan passed away on March 26 and 
Karl H. Volkhausen died of a heart attack 
on March 3. An article in the Zion’s Her¬ 
ald reports that E. Tyler Parkhnrst died 
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at his home in Newton Center on Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1965. He was a registered engi¬ 
neer, member of the Materials Handling 
Society, had served as co-chairman of the 
American Cancer Society annual fund 
drives in Newton, Mass., and was treas¬ 
urer of the Newton Council of Churches. 
Since 1950 he has been plant engineer for 
Carr Fastener Division, United Carr, Inc., 
in Cambridge. Hope you all have an en¬ 
joyable summer, and I will look forward 
to seeing you again in the fall.—Edwin S. 
Worden, Secretary, 35 Minute Man Hill, 
Westport, Conn.; Gordon A. Speedie, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 90 Falmouth Rd., Ar¬ 
lington, Mass. 02174 


’32 

If you have read the reports of other 
classes recently you will have noted the in¬ 
tense reunion activities that are in prog¬ 
ress for this year. And if you haven’t 
realized it our 35th Reunion will take 
place in June 1967—next year! Ed Nea- 
iand called a meeting early in April of 
those Alumni who were available to take 
assignments in organizing the affair. The 
result of these discussions was that since 
our 25th Reunion back on the campus 
was such a success and our 30th on the 
Cape was so enjoyable, if we could find a 
location which combined these qualities 
we would have an enjoyable success. Also 
since June 1967 will mark the completion 
of the first year of the administration of 
the new M.I.T. President, Howard John¬ 
son, and the completion of the many new 
buildings on the campus, there will be an 
added attraction to stay for the Alumni 
Day activities after the Class Reunion, if 
the location were convenient. We have 
found an ocean front resort atmosphere 
just 10 miles north of Boston at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., and 
have reserved the June 9-11, 1967 week¬ 
end. You will receive individual mailings 
with the details around the first of the 
year. 

Julius Brody has written a new book 
entitled, “Fishery By-Products Technol¬ 
ogy” which has received favorable reviews 
by publications such as the “Commercial 
Fisheries Review” and “Quick Frozen 
Foods Journal.” Julius is a graduate of 
the Food Technology Department (now 
Course XX) and has been with Fishery 
Products, Ltd., St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
and Dehydrating Process Company, Wo¬ 
burn, Mass., and is a charter member of 
the Institute of Food Technologists. He is 
now a consulting food technologist and 
lives at 32 Franklin Hill Avenue, Dor¬ 
chester, Mass. . . . Arthur M. Marshall 
has been selected by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce to serve on a blue-ribbon 
panel to develop recommendations for 
changes in the Federal Labor Relations 
Act. Arthur is an attorney in Springfield, 
Mass., and has specialized in labor law 
and labor relations. . . . James J. Rob¬ 
son, Director of Tire Development for 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Akron, Ohio, has taken an early retire¬ 
ment to return to the West Coast. He has 
been with Firestone 34 years in technical 


and sales activities and will remain avail¬ 
able for special assignments on technical 
projects. . . . Dr. Manson Benedict was 
elected to receive the Perkin Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry for out¬ 
standing work in applied chemistry. Man- 
son is head of the Nuclear Engineering 
Department at M.I.T. 

Professor J. T. R. Nickerson was among 
the featured speakers at the National 
Convention of the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating, and Air Condi¬ 
tioning Engineers in Houston in January. 
He discussed controlling micro-organisms 
through temperature and refrigeration. 

. . . From a press report of a seminar at 
which he was principal speaker we deduce 
that Erwin O. Kruegel is special assistant 
for research and development liaison of 
the Defense Supply Agency of the federal 
government. The seminar was designed 
to interest students in future careers in 
the textile industry. Erwin developed a 
practical means for scientific assessment 
of wool quality while a research fellow at 
M.I.T., and later pioneered in developing 
blended natural and man-made fibers. 

. . . Architectural applications of com¬ 
posite materials and reinforced plastics are 
being widely discussed by Albert G. H. 
Dietz, Professor of Architecture and Civil 
Engineering at M.I.T. One lecture was 
sponsored in New York by the AIA and 
the Construction Specifications Institute 
and another in Chicago at the conference 
of the Society of the Plastics Industry. 
. . . Robert W. Baschnagel has been ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the Rochester-Mon- 
roe County (New York) Area Develop¬ 
ment Council. He is with the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation. . . . Rich¬ 
ard J. Marcus, of 70 Park Street, Brook¬ 
line, Mass., died February 5, 1966. He 
was treasurer and director of American 
Biltrite Rubber Company, with which he 
had been associated since 1932.-—E. W. 
Schafer, Secretary, Room 13-2145, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


’33 

The first order of business is the report 
on our first charter member of the Grand¬ 
mothers’ Club, Mrs. W. Seymour Smith 
of Nokomis, Fla. Alice Famey as a stu¬ 
dent, she was first married to Richard 
Wood, architect, Class of 1929; her pres¬ 
ent husband is a retired broker. Alice says 
that she has five grandchildren and three 
step-grandchildren, and I quote, “They 
are wonderful.” For background, Alice 
had an A.B. from Wellesley before en¬ 
tering M.I.T., and she did not finish. She 
has received a bouquet of crimson roses, 
for which she thanked your correspond¬ 
ent. So, Alice, your classmates salute you 
as the first member of the Grandmothers’ 
Club. And I thank you. ... I had a nice 
reply from Mrs. Peter Geddes, the former 
Margaret Kelly, who, I already knew, is 
not a grandmother. She is still a regis¬ 
tered architect on Providence, R.I., and 
has been working in city planning there 
for many years. Margaret tells me that 
Polly Marshall, formerly Polly Varney, is 
a grandmother, but is on a trip around 
the world, and probably will not get her 


reply to me for inclusion in these July 
notes. Well, so much more for Novem¬ 
ber. Margaret had a card from Polly, 
postmarked Katmandu, Nepal, where they 
had spent a day climbing up to 8000 feet 
in the foothills. Margaret had already tak¬ 
en a bachelors degree from Vassar in 1929 
before entering the Institute, from which 
she graduated with our class. . . . An¬ 
other reply was from Muriel Bliss Wilbur, 
who, though not a grandmother, has 
quite a story to tell. She graduated from 
Bates College, A.B., took a Masters in 
Education in B.U. and then a Ph.D. from 
Yale, all this in addition to her degree in 
Public Health from M.I.T. Her husband 
is a stock broker. . . . Still one more 
nice reply, but again without grandchil¬ 
dren, is from Mrs. Archibald P. McNeil, 
the former Katherine Joyce, who had a 
degree from Emmanuel College of Boston 
before entering the Institute as a student 
in Public Health. Katherine is still work¬ 
ing as a social worker, and Archie is a 
legal investigator. In order to be fore¬ 
handed for once, these notes are started 
on April 11 and will be mailed around 
May 8. So that’s all for the coed part of 
the picture unless more evidence comes in 
before May 8. 

Those of you who had occasion to read 
the June notes will have noticed that we 
carried a lament on John R. Wiley and 
his supposed adventures in Paraguay. I 
wrote to John and addressed the letter to 
the East 69th Street address New York 
City, with enough stamped postage on it 
to forward it to anyplace. Three or four 
days later comes a letter from John that 
asks what this is all about. John went on 
to remonstrate, I quote: “. . . am still at 
the same old stand as Director of Avia¬ 
tion for the Port of New York Authority, 
and have no knowledge of AID activities, 
in Asuncion or Paraguay ... it must be 
a case of mistaken identity, with another 
John Wiley (he used no “R,” though the 
press clip did) who is now engaged in 
these capers around the Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn.” So I had to write back a short note 
of apology, tempered with one reserva¬ 
tion; I did get a letter from Wiley himself, 
which is way under par for that course. 
This press clip deal is probably familiar 
to most of you, though many do not real¬ 
ize the vast scope of clippings and clipping 
bureaus, and the ground they cover. In 
our case, M.I.T. is the magic word. An 
immense pile of these clips reach the 
Alumni Office, and they must be sorted 
out in class piles, after which they are 
sent to the secretaries. It is surprising that 
more mistaken identities are not found. 

The Cal Mohr story has arrived. Some 
items are news now (April), but won’t be 
in July. Cal mentions the nomination of 
George Vila as Term Member of the 
Corporation. F.Uis Littmann is our new 
Estate Secretary. Golly, if I had known 
that this was in the wind, I would have 
offered him this secretary’s job, and would 
have asked for the one that he got. Dang 
it, we always used to have to work to fall 
into these soft jobs. . . . Cal submitted a 
clipping from the Chicago Tribune about 
our own Bill Moore, President of Ameri¬ 
can Oil Company. Bill announces that 
American will build facilities which will 
increase their crude distillation output 
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from 170,000 to 240,000 barrels per day, 
and that other projects include a 40,000 
barrel per day Ultraformer which will be 
used to process napthas into high octane 
motor fuel. . . . Cal saw Bill Moore, 
Bob Seyl, and Harry Summer and son at 
the recent M.I.T. Regional Clambake at 
McCormick Place in Chicago. Harry’s 
boy is a junior in high school, and is 
something of an amateur actor (a Greek 
soldier, right now). Incidentally, Cal says 
that this Moore is sort of noncommunica- 
tive, and he could not extract any infor¬ 
mation. Now, if Cal can’t get the story, 
it is just about hopeless. Cal is also wor¬ 
ried about my not getting too much in¬ 
formation from either Bill Reed or Bill 
Pleasants in San Juan. ... I mentioned 
in a previous letter to Cal something about 
Larry deGive, Atlanta, and Cal asked if 
I had heard from Larry, as he knew him 
at school; they were both soccer players. 
I have not heard from Larry, Course n, 
for a couple of years, although I remem¬ 
ber him well. Larry, do you see this pub¬ 
lication? If so, let’s have a few facts on 
deGive. It appears that Larry went else¬ 
where to school and did well, or so I was 
told by someone at the house when I 
phoned about 10 years ago. . . . Cal had 
a chance to meet Fred Lehmann at the 
above mentioned clambake and was quite 
impressed. ... A clip says that Lynn 
Williams has announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic Committee in New Trier 
Township, Ill., and that Lynn was a can¬ 
didate for Congress last election. New 
Trier appears to be the township housing 
Winnetka, an old favorite spot of mine. 
We covered Lynn’s education way back 
last year, so will not repeat. 

Now comes word from the Olavi Vlitas, 
Course II, whose son, Paul Sears, won 
First Prize in a nationwide science com¬ 
petition, held by the Westinghouse Cor¬ 
poration. He will attend a five-day Sci¬ 
ence Conference in Washington, where he 
will compete further, for scholarships to 
be awarded at that time. Paul received the 
first Massachusetts prize for an original 
proof of the Mathematical Theorem, the 
“Isopermetric Problem,” which states that 
a circle contains the largest area of all 
plane curves with the same perimeter. 
Paul proved it, in a new and original way, 
by the use of soap bubbles. Olavi has a 
bright son. He sure must have married a 
real smart girl. How about it, Bud? I don’t 
hear too much from you, just the boy. 
Paul intends to enter Harvard next fall. 
Olavi is an engineer with Bethlehem Steel 
of Quincy, Mass., and has been busily en¬ 
gaged in the design of those great big 
ships built by Bethlehem. . . . Otto Put¬ 
nam, of Reading, Pa., has been chosen by 
the Institute to represent it at the In¬ 
auguration of Dr. Arthur L. Schultz, as 
President of Albright College, April 23, 
1966. Otto is with Althouse Chemical. 
Otto, it seems, got in touch with Adam 
(Skee) Sysko about the Sperry Filter 
presses used by DuPont, at the Chambers 
Works Division of DuPont, where Skee is 
production manager. Now Skee, in turn, 
gave Cal some information, not about 
himself, but his son, who is in the Army, 
was on the All Army Basketball Team 
that won the title over all Service teams. 
Further, there is a possibility that the 


team will go on an exhibition tour of 
South America and Africa. Skee is trying 
desperately to qualify as a coach or man¬ 
ager. 

As I live and breathe, we have here an¬ 
other Grandmother Club member, the 
lovely Norma Van Druten Koch, of 
Turners Falls, Mass. Norma has, in order, 
an A.B. from College of the Pacific (now 
University), an R.N. from Stanford School 
of Nursing, a Masters at M.I.T. in 1933, 
though as she says, it should have been in 
1932! Norma, you just don’t know how 
fortunate you are. I refuse to print why! 
Norma’s husband, Eugene, is chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen in Montague, 
Mass. She tells us that she was leaving to 
go to Seattle, to see her grandchildren, 
Tom, Bud, and Linny Hiller, whose father 
is Captain Hiller, teacher of Military Sci¬ 
ence, at the University of Washington. I 
acknowledged Norma’s fine and prompt 
reply, and she has not yet told me where 
and when to send the flowers, to which 
she is entitled as a member of the Grand¬ 
mothers Club. I do believe that Norma 
and I are going to get along, as she will 
visit a sister and brother-in-law, in Grass 
Valley, Calif., and, the folks are cattle 
people. Now, Gentlemen, and Ladies, if 
they can make it, you should sometime 
get to visit this lovely country, as I am 
able to remember it. Norma says, and I 
quote, “Do you really raise cattle and 
hogs?” We do, or really, did, as far as the 
hogs were concerned. We found, too late, 
that the demand for Yorkshire breeding 
hogs was limited, so that we were selling 
the little ones off as feeders, and going 
broke in the process. However, folks, the 
Angus are still active after 21 years of it 
(Ferd Johnson please note). 

Without asking permission of our good 
Prexy, Ed Goodridge, I have started the 
ball rolling for our impending 35th Clam 
Bake and Chowder party. It got started 
this way. I met one Louis Morse, Jr., 
while on that South American trip; he is 
M.I.T. Class of 1931. Louis was all 
steamed up about the forthcoming Class 
Reunion somewhere on the Cape. He said 
that he has been given to understand that 
the class, at least those who are Reunion 
goers, were quite enthusiastic about the 
35th, as early as the 30th, so that there 
has been no question of having it. A few 
weeks ago, I wrote a short note to the 
Class Secretaries of earlier classes, 29 to 
32 inclusive, and to 34 and 35, also, and, 
in the case of those who have passed the 
35th; we enquired about their experience 
with the 35th, and in every case, the reply 
was, “By all means have your 35th.” One 
fellow mentioned that the 35th is, and 
should be, used as a sort of pre-requisite 
for the 40th, when all classes make a large 
Class Gift to the Institute. Two of the re¬ 
plies came right out with the recommen¬ 
dation that all classes should hold the 
35th and all later reunions at the Oyster 
Harbors Club, eventually making this de¬ 
lightful setting an M.I.T. Institution for 
the older reunions. That, friends, has 
much merit. The classes, 32 and on, have 
not yet been heard from, and this is nat¬ 
ural, as they find themselves in a spot of 
indecision, arising from too loose a con¬ 
tact with the proletariat I am given to 
understand that, from now on, the 35th 


will be a fixture, preparing for the 40th, if 
for nothing else. Fellows and gals, your 
Officers are in favor of holding a 35th re¬ 
union, and as an extra, I, personally, am 
enthusiastic. I like to see the old fellows 
come around with their young looking 
wives, and possibly grandchildren. It 
makes me feel younger, what with a full 
head of hair and all. The officers, Good¬ 
ridge and Turner especially, will have the 
summer to think over how to get started 
lining up talent. 

The more discerning will note that 
these notes have little or no continuity. It 
will not get any better, as I have been as¬ 
sembling the text as it comes in, whereas, 
ordinarily I wait until I can write the 
whole set at one sitting. I do have a few 
address changes, to wit: Russel] J. Brooke, 
Course XV; Carl U. Burbank, from Mr. 
to Lt. Colonel; now, isn’t that a move? Lt. 
Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Course n; 
Robert A. Dobson IX-B. Roger E. Green¬ 
wood has moved but is still in Seattle, 
Course I. Our own Dr. Atbelstan F. Spil- 
haus has not moved, but he has ac¬ 
quired a zip code number; Captain John 
H. Spiller is now Professor, has not 
moved, a Course XIII-A fellow; David R. 
Treadwell, Course X; and last, Marshall 
P. Wilder, Course II. Perhaps a short note 
on some of these fellows will help a little. 
I would like to know why John Spiller 
drops the Captain. Well, John, I know 
several Doctors of this and that, who pre¬ 
fer to be called Professor. General Cum¬ 
mings seems to have settled down in the 
Florida Keys; perhaps he wants to be 
warm, or he likes bone fishing. 

Now comes; first, a fine, long letter 
from Bill Rand, the fellow who doesn’t 
get around, or so he says. First, I have an 
announcement, re: Grandfathers’ Club 
Membership. From this time henceforth, 
including today, there will be no new 
members of this exclusive Club, except 
when notified by the grandfather, by let¬ 
ter, or in person. The girls are thus tied 
up, also. So Bill presents three new mem¬ 
bers, and I will await their notification by 
the men themselves. I believe that this 
stipulation is of long standing, but, I have 
been getting lax, and have been inducting 
members on hearsay evidence. So, from 
Bill Rand: John Hayes has recently been 
made Air Pollution Control Coordinator 
for American Can Company, and is at 
their San Francisco plant, at 3131 Nine¬ 
teenth Street. He has two grown children, 
who also have children, and he has one 
more at the College of San Mateo. Bill 
awards Morris Guralnlck a real nice, long 
write up, which includes two addresses, 
one for business and one for his home. 
We do not make it a point to fill up the 
column with addresses, but. Bill, this is 
no censure, as we are glad to have new 
addresses both for our own card file, but 
also to forward to the Alumni office. Mor¬ 
ris has really been a busy beaver. From 
commencement until 1946, he was with 
Gibbs and Cox, Naval Architects in Phil¬ 
adelphia, a ship building firm, and with 
Kaiser Shipbuilding in California. Then 
20 years ago, he started Morris Guralnick 
Associates, and has been president ever 
since. The firm has grown from a one 
man shop to a point where they employ 
200, which is phenomenal. The firm does 
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consulting and designing work in Naval 
Architecture, and Engineering, and have 
designed ships from 36 feet to one on 
which they are now working which will 
be 500 feet long. The firm also assists 
private yards, and U.S. Naval Shipyards 
in the development of working plans, and 
are one of the few companies in the U.S. 
who work on submarine designs. Now, 
so as to be able to keep both hands busy, 
Morris and Company have branched off 
into the fields of Mechanical and Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, and are now working on 
ultra high frequency transmission sys¬ 
tems. Both of Morris’ two children are 
married, and they have children. His son 
is an attorney in the Office of the City At¬ 
torney of San Francisco. It is unfortunate 
that I do not know Morris, but, if he will 
come to the 35th, mentioned above, I will 
make it a point to correct that. I have just 
noticed that I did not mention Morris’ 
business address, 341 Market St., San 
Francisco. My records show 941 Market 
Street, Morris, so I will wait for your per¬ 
sonal statement on the business address. 
Also, please include the home address, or 
at least the one where the Review is sent, 
which is official with the Alumni Office. 

Stan Ott used to be city planner for 
Stockton, Calif., and is now in the same 
position for the City of San Mateo, and 
has been for eight years. He has three 
married daughters, and there are two 
grandchildren. I work it out that, at least 
one daughter is, at present, childless. Bill 
gives us an example of interesting diversi¬ 
fication, when he shows that one of Stan’s 
daughters is married to a Doctor of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry; one to a Min¬ 
ister; and the third to an Aeronautical 
Engineer. Stan is presently engaged in a 
long range General Plan for San Mateo. 
His Professional Committees are City 
Planning Section of the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, of which he is 
Chairman, and he is also a member of the 
Steering Committee of the Association of 
Bay Area Governments. Now, it is quite 
evident to me that Stan has no trouble 
keeping both hands busy. Another distin¬ 
guished classmate. So, it comes to me 
that Bill Rand gives me a real shot at three 
top notch classmates, and I knew none of 
them as students. Bill, from the bottom of 
my heart, I thank you. You are most gen¬ 
erous of your time in behalf of your class. 
You are also well known around the 
Alumni Office (was it not the Second Cen¬ 
tury Drive?). 

Now, again, (third time this month) 
comes Cal Mohr. I did urge Cal to unload 
all he had on account of the long vaca¬ 
tion for class secretaries coming up. So 
Cal has dug into the reserves and found 
some more: What a man, wow! Len Lind¬ 
say’s address is Hendersonville, N.C. 
Would that still be G. E. Cal? Cal brings 
up Ivan Cliff's passing only to mention an 
incident when Ivan was a Lab Assistant 
in the Organic Chem Lab. It seems that 
Ivan came back to the Lab after his Oral 
Exam for his Doctor’s Degree, and he had 
to sit in a chair for over an hour because 
of the shakes. He passed it, as we called 
h im Doctor long since. . . . Cal again: 
Andy Regan has just received a promo¬ 
tion to an executive spot with Tennessee 
Eastman. No mention of what actually 


occurred; not a detail, and, you may be 
sure there were none or Cal would have 
had them. Also, Cal asks whatever be¬ 
came of the other (he hopes,) Andrew Re¬ 
gan. Cal, my card file shows two Regans, 
Andy, above, and Dr. John Ward Regan, 
presently of Norwich, N.Y. Our records 
show that he has not been heard from in 
years, though he is probably the Regan 
you had in mind, as he was a student, he 
did not finish, and he did take a Doctors 
degree elsewhere. Cal hopes, or fears, that 
they will build a $375 million atom ac¬ 
celerator five miles east of his home in N. 
Aurora, HI. It seems that they moved a 
big food lab out of the Chicago area into 
the Massachusetts area to satisfy Bobby, 
so they have every reason to expect this 
new atom accelerator in exchange. Cal 
allows that, with proper equipment, he 
will be able to watch the atoms fly by. 

. . . Mai Mayer is vacationing in Mexico 
(April 15) via the auto route, according to 
his man “Friday.” In a sort of conclusion. 
Cal encloses and remarks on a clip from 
a northern newspaper (Tribune) which 
states that Fort Lauderdale is the fastest 
growing little city in the U.S., per the 
Government statistics. What Cal does not 
realize is that these figures appear on ev¬ 
ery page in every paper in this danged 
state, though they do not always agree on 
which city is in the lead. Again, Cal, my 
sincere thanks, and take a rest now, and 
send in the next batch around September 
20 . 

Belatedly we hear of the passing of 
classmate Henry M. Risley of Seattle, 
Wash., on August 30, 1965. We are grate¬ 
ful to Mrs. Risley, his widow, for telling 
us about it, and we offer our sympathy. 
At this late date it is doubtful if we will 
hear any more of the details. I am writing 
to Mrs. Risley and will report in the No¬ 
vember issue. Also, as Henry was a 
Course X fellow, I have dropped Cal 
Mohr a card, asking what he knows about 
the man. . . . Don’t forget that Fort 
Rock Farm is only 50 miles from Boston; 
only six miles from the New Hampshire 
Turnpike, and 35 miles from Manchester 
and the Everett Highway, so it should be 
really easy to drop in around 4 p.m. for 
best results, but any time at all, to see the 
farm and the Angus cattle.—Warren J. 
Henderson, Secretary, Fort Rock Farm, 
P.O. Box 14, Exeter, N.H. 03833 
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When the news arrived I thought that 
our class really had made it—but only al¬ 
most—our class associate Kenneth N. 
Scott has been appointed general manager 
of the Cadillac Division of General Mo¬ 
tors. Kenneth left us before graduation in 
favor of the University of Vermont, from 
which he received his degree. . . . Ralph 
Ranger has been appointed product sales 
manager of the Special Products Group of 
the Lighting Products Division of Sylvan- 
ia Electric Products Inc. at Exeter, N.H. 
. . . George Fickett has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of Claude B. 
Schneibel Company of Birmingham, 
Mich., and its affiliated firm McDaniel 
Tank Company. The Schneibel Company 


manufactures air pollution control sys¬ 
tems for the foundry and chemical indus¬ 
tries. McDaniel produces specialized pres¬ 
sure vessels.—Charles M. Parker, Secre¬ 
tary, 3 William St., Norwalk, Conn. Other 
Secretaries: W. Olmstead Wright, 1003 
Howard St., Wheaton, IU.; Kendrick H. 
Lippitt, 8735 Delgany Ave., Apt. 211, 
Playa Del Rey, Calif. 90291; Norman B. 
Krim, 15 Fox Lane, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 02159 


’35 

Several of our classmates have been 
distinguished by representing the Institute 
at academic events: Bissell Alderman at 
Springfield College on April 30th; Rufus 
Applegarth at the inauguration of the first 
President of Philadelphia College of Arts 
on May 2; Gerald Rich at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Chancellor of the University 
of California, Santa Cruz, on May 3. . . . 
Carbon Dubbs and his two sisters have 
endowed a professorship in Chemical En¬ 
gineering at the Institute in honor of their 
parents. . . . Allen Mowatt always adds 
spice to these notes. His latest: “On my 
recent trip to Houston ... I talked to 
Donald B. Wood, Augusta Drive, Corpus 
Christi and learned that he had just moved 
with his family into a new home at the 
above address on April 11. He is vice- 
president and general manager of the Ma¬ 
rine Division of Reynolds Metals. He is 
responsible for the Caribbean Steamship 
Company, a wholly owned subsidiary and 
two other operations. He has two young 
daughters at home, one four years old and 
the other 10 years old. Two older daugh¬ 
ters by his first marriage are secretaries— 
one to the Director of the Museum of 
Natural History in New York City and 
the other at the Gas Division of Conti¬ 
nental Oil Company in Houston. Don oc¬ 
casionally sees John Newell at Naval 
Architecture Society meetings. John New¬ 
ell is Art Hoskin’s boss at Bath Iron 
Works in Maine. Don also sees another 
of our classmates, Bill Bennett from Rich¬ 
mond, Va. He is the assistant treasurer of 
Caribbean Steamship Company. Bill Ben¬ 
nett is a golfer and vacations at Cape Cod 
near a neighbor of mine.” 

Ham Dow and Charlie Ross are most 
anxious to set up a meeting of ’35ers in 
the Philadelphia area. Such a meeting will 
be of enormous help in organizing future 
class activities.—Co-secretaries: Hamil¬ 
ton Dow, Devon-Strafford Apts. #P-550, 
Devon, Pa., 19333; Irving S. Banquer, 20 
Gordon Road, Waban, Mass. 02168; Re¬ 
gional Secretaries; Arthur C. Marquardt, 
Jr., 178 Mt. Vernon St, Dedham, Mass. 
02026; John H. Colby, 118 Road “O”, 
Nashotah, Wis., 53058; Edward Ivoewen- 
stein, 444 Cornwallis Drive, Greensboro, 
N.C. 27408 


’36 

As you read these notes our Thirtieth 
Reunion will have come and gone. The 
time schedule does not permit reporting 
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on this event until fall—so do watch for 
the November Review. . . . Morril B. 
Spaulding, Jr. has been appointed legal 
counsel for the National Business Air¬ 
craft Association. He has also moved 
from Woodacres, Md., to 6003 Welbom 
Dr., Washington, D.C. 20016. . . . Jack 
Hamilton has joined Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Company, a subsidiary of Pneumo 
Dynamics Corporation, as director of 
marketing. He was previously vice-presi¬ 
dent of sales for Menasco Manufacturing 
Company. . . . Ollie Angevine addressed 
the Rochester Engineering Society on the 
topic ‘The Psychology of the Perception 
of Noise and Sound.” He is a member of 
the firm Olney and Anderson, consultant 
in acoustics. . . . Wayne Hazen of the 
Department of Physics at the University 
of Michigan served as a visiting lecturer 
at Saint Dominic College in Rockford, Ill. 
His subject was “The Present Status of 
our Knowledge of Cosmic Rays.” . . . 
Allied Research Associates, Inc. of Con¬ 
cord (Mass.) has elected J. B. Schliemann 
a vice-president according to the caption 
under a picture in the Boston Herald. 
. . . Robert Lutz has moved from Scars- 
dale to the Convair Division of General 
Dynamics in San Diego and Paul Richard¬ 
son has moved from North Granby, to 
Southbury, Conn., (Hurley Road RFD 
# 1 ) —Alice H. Kimball, Secretary, 20 
Everett Avenue, Winchester, Mass. 01890 

n 

Phil Dreissigacker writes, “I am with 
my original employer, Farrell Corpora¬ 
tion, Ansonia, Conn., although I have had 
many transfers and interesting and chal¬ 
lenging assignments in the past 29 years. 
I am presently chief engineer and busier 
than ever. I guess business is booming for 
everyone although the many problems of 
expanding operations and economy seem 
to pile up pretty high at times. We have 
one son a freshman at Brown and the sec¬ 
ond son a high school freshman. Ruth and 
I certainly expect to attend the 30th and 
are looking forward to it.” Already 26 of 
our class have indicated that they expect 
to attend our 30th reunion, next June, at 
the Oyster Harbors Club on Cape Cod. 
In your next letter or card to your secre¬ 
tary, let us know if you are planning to 
attend our 30th. 

Phil Peters invited a group to the last 
Alumni Council meeting. Joe Heal, Tom 
Kinraide, John Nugent, Tom O’Brien, 
Bob Thorson and Dick Young were able 
to attend and Phil presided at the council 
meeting. John Nugent was leaving in a 
few days on a trip to Ireland and Dick 
Young was off to Mexico City. I heard 
from Dick that Wayne Pierce and Art 
Hunt were still in business together, near¬ 
by Milford, Conn. Dick had also, previ¬ 
ous to our meeting, written the following, 
“Most of us have some news, trivial or 
otherwise, to send to you but the problem 
is to take pen in hand and get with it 
Your usual nice card reminded me to 
write now that another birthday is here. 
About one year from now a number of us 
will be finalizing arrangements for our 
30th at Oyster Harbors although I guess 


I’ll be hopping more than the others since 
I’ve been tagged to take charge. It should 
be fun in a splendid atmosphere and for 
those who come, a continuing warm-up 
of friendship we and our families have 
been developing at the five year reunions. 
News of preparations has already started, 
so we’re on our way. Marge and I have 
just finished a month’s vacation in which 
we went to Portugal, Spain and some of 
the islands which are part of those two 
countries; Madeira, Man Canaria, Tener¬ 
ife, and finally Maiorca in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. We vote for Portugal and its at¬ 
tachments. We would suggest it to any 
who like to trot around and too to those 
who simply want to lounge in the sun. 
Dick, our older son, is a busy stock broker 
with Clayton Securities here in Boston. 
He has a Beacon Hill apartment and 
seems to be having a ball. Steve is now 
finishing his first year at B.U. Law School 
and by odd circumstances has an apart¬ 
ment very close by old Sigma Nu where I 
lived. Pam, our blond bomb, is a fresh¬ 
man at Bradford Junior College. We have 
expected her to go to Madrid or Mexico 
City for her last two college years, but she 
has just come back from a bang-up Easter 
vacation trip to Kansas City, where my 
sister Irene and her family live, and to 
New Orleans where some classmates of 
hers live. These visits were so much fun 
that she now sounds as though she is test¬ 
ing our reaction to the possibility of tak¬ 
ing her final two years in the U.S.; more 
particularly a college in Kansas (I wonder 
if he is a blond). So much for now. Til 
store the news, if any, for June ’67.”— 
Robert H. Thorson, Secretary, 506 River¬ 
side Ave., Medford, Mass. 02155; Profes¬ 
sor Curtis Powell, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 5-325, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
02142; Jerome Salny, Assistant Secretary, 
Egbert Hill, Morristown, N.J. 


’39 

Samuel P. Felix, Jr,, XV, has been 
elected Vice-president of De Laval Tur¬ 
bine, Inc., a member of the Transamerica 
family. Sam continues as general man¬ 
ager of the Filtration Systems Division of 
De Laval, headquartered in Millbrae, 
Calif. The Division designs and manufac¬ 
tures systems for treatment of water, 
waste, and industrial liquids. The Felix 
family lives at 1423 Hamilton Ave., Palo 
Alto. . . . Chester A. Williams, Jr., II, 
was recently appointed an assistant vice- 
president of The Singer Company, and 
chief patent and trademark counsel. He 
had joined Singer in 1939 as a patent at¬ 
torney, and has been Chief Patent Coun¬ 
sel since 1962. His M.I.T. activities in¬ 
clude being a member of the Educational 
Council, and an Honorary Secretary. He 
is also a member of the American Bar 
Association and the American Patent 
Law Association. Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
and their two daughters live in Fleming- 
ton, N.J. . . . For those of you who 
wonder what Chester L. Cooper, XV, is 
currently doing, James Reston’s New 
York Times column of February 17 gave 
the briefest of hints, perhaps befitting an 


intelligence officer: at that time (Febru¬ 
ary, that is, for things change fast some¬ 
times in Washington) he was one of two 
China experts in the office of McGeorge 
Bundy. Reston described Cooper as “an 

M. I.T. graduate and former central intel¬ 
ligence officer, who helps Bundy with 
Vietnam.” 

From the Homestead News-Leader 
(Fla.), a clipping gave current news of the 
activities of Irving Peskoe, IX-A, who had 
just been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Homestead Bar Association. Irving, 
who had graduated from the University 
of Miami Law School after receiving his 
B.S. in electrical engineering in ’39, has 
lived in Dade County since 1946. He is a 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Force Re¬ 
serve, serving active duty days in the 
judge advocate’s office at Homestead Air 
Force Base. He is chairman of the Flori¬ 
da Bar Association’s armed forces legal 
cooperation committee. Irving and Bea¬ 
trice have three children: Riva, who re¬ 
cently returned from Jerusalem where she 
had been working on textbooks for the 
Israeli school system; Dan, a senior at St. 
John’s College in Annapolis, Md.; and 
Anne, a student at Homestead Junior 
High School. 

Benjamin W. Badenoch, XVI, has been 
promoted to manager of corporate devel¬ 
opment for Sperry Rand Corporation, 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
City. Ben will be handling acquisitions 
and merger possibilities. His previous as¬ 
signment was as vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager of the Aerospace Division of 
the Vickers Division of Sperry Rand, 
headquartered in Detroit, Mich. Prior to 
his April relocation, Ben and Gay’s sec¬ 
ond (and last) daughter was married, and 
so they chose to become Manhattan 
apartment dwellers instead of country 
folk in Troy, Mich. Their new address: 
Apartment 29B, 245 East 63rd Street, 

N. Y. 10021. . . . Have a good summer, 
thirty-niners, and find time to send a 
news item of yourself to Oswald Stewart, 
Secretary, 3395 Green Meadow Circle, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18017 


’40 

As most of you know, Tom Creamer 
has been appointed Class Estate Secre¬ 
tary. Among Tom’s duties will be to assist 
in the arrangement of deferred gifts to 
the Institute. . . . Karl Pfister has been 
made Vice-president for developmental 
research at the Rahway Laboratories of 
Merck and Company. . . . Joe Llbsch, 
who is director of the Materials Research 
Center at Lehigh University, spoke on 
“Induction Heating of Metals” at the 
March meeting of the Springfield, Mass., 
Chapter of the American Society for Met¬ 
als. . . . Herbert Wheeler was the guest 
speaker at the State Convention of the 
Wisconsin Chapter of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects earlier this year. The 
topic was “Emerging Techniques in Ar¬ 
chitectural Practice.” At present, he is as¬ 
sociate professor of Architectural Engi¬ 
neering at Pennsylvania State University. 
Previous to that he was in charge of build- 
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ing systems and products development at 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. He is 
also director and co-author of “Emerging 
Techniques in Architectural Practice.” 

David Brown is the new chairman of 
the board of Scientific Design Co. . . . 
Some members of our Class are still going 
to school. By the time these notes are 
published, George Weinbrenner will have 
graduated from the Advanced Manage¬ 
ment Program conducted by the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. . . . Russell DeYoung, 
who is chairman of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, has recently been 
elected as a director of the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation.—Alvin Guttag, Sec¬ 
retary, Cushman, Darby and Cushman, 
American Security Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20005 


41 

Dr. Charles H. Townes has been 
named to receive the Priestley Memorial 
Award of Dickinson College. The award 
of $1000 honors him for his “contribu¬ 
tions to mankind through physics and his 
interest in educating young scientists.” 
He is one of the inventors of the laser, 
the current and potential uses of which 
were recently discussed by him and a co¬ 
author of the first theoretical paper on 
lasers in 1958. This led to the creation of 
lasers in 1960. Since then lasers have been 
used to burn tiny holes through diamonds 
and metals; weld detached retinas in the 
eye without surgery; provide an extremely 
accurate gauge of both distance and time; 
bounce light off the moon like radar but 
with far greater resolution; transmit pow¬ 
er and voice and television for short dis¬ 
tances; produce truly three-dimensional 
photographs you can see around; give the 
military a successful new range finder. 
The laser is theoretically capable of ac¬ 
comodating in one beam 80,000,000 tele¬ 
vision channels and may in the future 
give the blind a substitute for eyes by 
means of a hand-held device which trans¬ 
lates light-determined distances into 
sounds of varying pitch. Charles has also 
been made a member of the Temporary 
Science Advisory Committee which is 
made up of 13 Ph.D.s assigned the task of 
determining the policies, procedures and 
new organizational frameworks that will 
be needed to make future space programs 
effective. As you all know, he is now an 
honorary member of the Class of *41. 

Howard J. Samuels spoke recently at 
the University of Rochester on “Govern¬ 
ment by Crisis.” His talk was sponsored 
by the undergraduate Outside Speakers 
Committee of the University. Howy cam¬ 
paigned for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination in 1962 and reportedly may 
again seek the nomination this year. He 
is chairman of the administrative commit¬ 
tee of the New York State Democratic 
Advisory Council and was chairman of 
Governor Harriman’s business advisory 
committee from 1954-58. Among his ac¬ 
tivities at the national level, he serves on 
the Employment Service Task Force 
which was appointed by Secretary of La¬ 


bor Willard Wirtz last fall, and was a 
member of the 1965 White House Confer¬ 
ence on Education. In 1964 he was ap¬ 
pointed by President Johnson to the Na¬ 
tional Citizens Committee for Community 
Relations. He also serves on the National 
Policy Committee on Pockets of Poverty 
of the Farmers Educational Foundation. 

Raymond W. Ketchledge has been pro¬ 
moted to executive director of the Elec¬ 
tronic Switching Division at Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, Holmdel, N.J. In this 
post he will be responsible for the devel¬ 
opment of new electronic switching sys¬ 
tems that provide a variety of useful 
telephone services for both business and 
residential customers. The division is 
scheduled to move to the company’s new 
Indian Hill Laboratory at Naperville, Ill. 
He has been director of the Electronic 
Switching Laboratory since 1959. He 
joined Bell Laboratories in 1942 doing 
military development work. He special¬ 
ized in switching systems development 
since 1954, and has been concerned with 
developing memories, switching networks 
and logic equipment for electronic switch¬ 
ing systems. He is a Fellow of the Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical and Electronics Engi¬ 
neers and a member of the scientific honor 
society Sigma Xi. He has been granted 
52 Patents with six pending. He lives 
with his wife Lois and six children Ray¬ 
mond, Carol Ann, Bruce, David, Richard 
and Robin at 15 Kemp Avenue, Rumson, 
N.J. . . . Robert M. Fano is cited in an 
article entitled “A Computer in the Fam¬ 
ily” appearing in the February issue of 
Indiana Bell News as predicting computer 
information service in the home to be¬ 
come almost like an expert member of the 
family. For example, applied to tax re¬ 
turn problem, having your own computer 
service would be like having an expert at 
your elbow—a master of the tax regula¬ 
tions and at the same time a mathematical 
genius. It would unscramble the maze of 
rules and regulations to fit one's own spe¬ 
cific case. It would ask the right questions 
and give the right instructions and warn¬ 
ings on the basis of the answers you give 
it. In other fields too, it would be a mod¬ 
ern substitute for wise, tempered grand- 
fatherly advice, given in a completely ob¬ 
jective way; however, with the additional 
advantage of never being offended if the 
advice was ignored—never, never saying 
“I told you so” when you suffer the conse¬ 
quences.—Walter J. Kreske, Secretary, 53 
State St., Boston, Mass.; Henry Avery, 
Assistant Secretary, 169 Mohawk Dr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Everett R. Ackerson, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 16 Vernon St., South 
Braintree, Mass. 
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Alan Katzenstein sent me some infor¬ 
mation about Harry Knox and John Mul¬ 
ler. Harry has been added to the corpo¬ 
rate staff of Aerosol Techniques Inc. He 
was, most recently, director of manufac¬ 
turing for USI Film Products, a division 
of National Distillers and Chemical Cor¬ 
poration. . . . John Muller is vice-presi¬ 
dent of Struthers Scientific and Interna¬ 
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tional Corporation. This company is 
involved, among other things, in a new 
freeze-concentration system. It has moved 
beyond the easily processed, low-viscosity 
orange juice to hard-to-freeze, high-vis- 
cosity materials such as coffee extract. In 
fact, the company is now certain, as a re¬ 
sult of pilot-plant work, that it can freeze- 
concentrate materials having viscosities as 
high as 1,000-1,500 centipoise. . . Dick 
Cathcart has started his own electrical en¬ 
gineering consulting business in Kalama¬ 
zoo. He was formerly with Rowen and 
Blair, where he was a vice-president. . . . 
Bill Dennen has an article in the recent 
issue of the American Mineralogist on the 
blackening of natural quartz by gamma 
irradiation. 

Finally, I quote from a letter from 
Adrian Marcuse, who is vice-president of 
the Laboratory Institute of Fashion Mer¬ 
chandising. “The Institute is a college 
level school training young women for 
careers in merchandising, generally al¬ 
though not entirely, in the department 
store field. I admit this does seem a long 
way from engineering but I seem to have 
progressed steadily away from that ever 
since I stopped my research work on the 
staff at Tech. Most of my time since then 
has been spent more and more in sales 
and merchandising and less and less in 
technical work, and apparently the mer¬ 
chandising end was the area for which 1 
was best suited. I have been at L.I.M. 
now just four years and have enjoyed it 
very much. Prior to that I had been the 
vice-president in charge of sales and field 
contracting for Corrosion Control Com¬ 
pany, a manufacturer of various protec¬ 
tive coatings; and before Corrosion Con¬ 
trol I had spent quite some years with 
Westinghouse in Boston and New York 
primarily in merchandising sales and 
field application. For the last 11 years, 
my wife and I have lived in Glen Cove, 
Long Island with Nancy 15, Sally Ann 
12 and Elizabeth 3. Nancy, of all 
things, is inclining towards a career in 
mathematics. Imagine having a Tech coed 
for a daughter. I have also been some¬ 
what active in Alumni affairs: regional 
chairman for the fund twice, vice-chair¬ 
man and solicitor once each. Additionally 
I am on the board of the M.I.T. Club of 
Long Island, and am vice-president and a 
board member of the Tech Club in New 
York, a social group with luncheon facili¬ 
ties at the Chemists’ Club. Incidentally, 
any alumni in the New York area inter¬ 
ested in joining are cordially invited as 
we have finally been given approval to in¬ 
crease our membership.—John W. Sheetz, 
Secretary, Harvard Business School, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 02163 


43 

Bedrich Hettlch has been appointed 
manager of operations analysis for film 
products of FMC Corporation’s American 
Viscose Division. In this newly-created 
position, he will assist in the general ad¬ 
ministration of those activities which re¬ 
late to improved efficiency of operations 
and, in addition, will be available for spe- 
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cial studies. He was formerly product 
manager for fibers in the division’s Inter¬ 
national Operations. After graduating 
with B.S. and M.S. degrees in chemical 
engineering, and after 15 years of experi¬ 
ence in the chemical industry, he joined 
the Chemical Division of FMC Corpora¬ 
tion in 1959 where he held engineering 
and management positions until joining 
the American Viscose Division in 1963. 
Since then he has also served as develop¬ 
ment engineer and area manager for the 
Far East in International Operations. 
Bedrich is married, has two children and 
lives in Media, Pa. . . . James F. O’Con¬ 
nor of the Environmental Science Ser¬ 
vices Administration (ESSA) received a 
Department of Commerce Bronze Medal 
for superior service, the highest award a 
Commerce agency can give an employee. 
He is chief of the Forecast Branch, Ex¬ 
tended Forecast Division, of the Weather 
Bureau’s National Meteorological Center, 
Suitland, Md. The Weather Bureau is part 
of the Environmental Science Services 
Administration, which was created in July 
1965 to serve as a focus for national ef¬ 
forts to describe, understand, and predict 
man’s natural environment. He won the 
Bronze Medal for “especially valuable 
contributions to the technology of fore¬ 
casting and related activities.” He re¬ 
ceived his Master’s Degree with our class. 
.. . Henry F, Mixter was recently elected 
Village President of Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
I received notice in May from the Alumni 
Register that John A. Thoerle passed away 
in August, 1965. He lived in Brook- 
ville, Glen Head, N.Y., and many years 
ago was associated with Bill Terry in con¬ 
tracting and property development.— 
Richard M. Feingold, Secretary, Ritter & 
Berman, 266 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 
06103 
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First, I wish to express my appreciation 
to Jack Barmby for writing the class notes 
for April and May. On April 22 I 
returned from a nine week course at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio, entitled “Quantitative Methods in 
Cost Analysis.” The course was largely 
statistics, especially regression analysis 
(simple and multiple, linear and curvilin¬ 
ear). Now that I have completed the 
course I seem to see references to regres¬ 
sion analysis everywhere especially in the 
literature on computer programming. All 
of this was quite new to me although the 
subject clearly is not new. The term “line 
of regression” is from biology studies of 
the laws of heredity. From my “sampling” 
of students and alumni it appears that the 
subject is now taught much more widely 
to students of science and engineering. In 
addition to the course work at Wright- 
Patterson I taught myself Fortran com¬ 
puter programming and made full use of 
the IBM 1620 computer which was avail¬ 
able at the school. I had previously 
learned basic computer programming 
thanks to the cooperation of Douglas 
F. G. Haven, now Associate Director of 


the Al umn i Fund. Doug arranged to have 
a duplicate set of the punch cards for the 
Washington area alumni sent to the 
Washington, D.C. Club in the spring of 
1964.1 am now a member of the Associa¬ 
tion for Computing Machinery and have 
now been given expanded duties in this 
area on my job. 

I am very pleased to say that Larry 
Dowd has responded to my questions to 
him in the March notes. He writes: “Dear 
Paul, Thank you for the kind words, es¬ 
pecially about the Educational Councfl, 
in the March Review. Work for the Coun¬ 
cil has been very rewarding. I recommend 
it to anyone that has the opportunity. 
Meeting these boys and girls, pleasant, in¬ 
telligent, and dedicated, presents a much 
different picture of our youth today than 
the newspaper headlines do . . . To an¬ 
swer some of your questions—first my 
work. I’m just starting a new phase taking 
over a polyolefin customer service group 
in coating applications. Last week was a 
bit unusual but to give the picture we had 
nights in each of the four time zones in 
five days: Tuesday, Arola, III. (Central); 
Wednesday, Chattanooga, Tenn. (East¬ 
ern) ; Thursday and Friday, San Francis¬ 
co, Calif. (Pacific); and Saturday, Mesa, 
Ariz. (Mountain). With this kind of sched¬ 
ule life has to stay interesting.” In the 
March notes, I asked Larry how the Mid¬ 
west compared with his native Massa¬ 
chusetts. He replied, “Illinois and 
Massachusetts can’t be compared. After 
10 years and escape from Chicago, I 
learned to accept it.” He continues, “My 
family is coming along nicely. There are 
five boys and four girls. We are just get¬ 
ting to the teen stage hence our problems 
so far have been little ones. My hobbies 
haven’t changed from school days—golf 
and booze. P.S. Your column is very in¬ 
teresting.” Thank you, Larry. Maybe your 
problems have been little ones but there 
have been lots of them. With seven chil¬ 
dren I thought Dick Kulda and his wife 
Mary Ellen might be at the upper limit. 
My statement to that effect in the March 
notes didn’t stand for long. 

Warren H. Howard was elected Vice- 
president of the Morgan Construction 
Company, according to the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette of February 23, 1966. 
Warren, who is head of the Morgoil Bear¬ 
ing Department, has been with the com¬ 
pany since 1958. He started as head of the 
company’s Pittsburgh sales office and came 
to his Worcester post in 1964. He lives at 
10 Massachusetts Avenue. . . . We have 
some more information on two of our 
classmates who have been referred to in 
recent issues. In the March review we had 
a report on Richard Knlda’s unofficial ac¬ 
tivities, and now we hear of his official en¬ 
deavors. According to the Tustin, Calif., 
News of March 10, 1966, Dick decided to 
run for supervisor of his district (Orange 
County). Marketing manager for the 
product effectiveness division of Hughes 
Aircraft, Dick reported he will oppose the 
incumbent because the latter “does not 
represent the taxpayers in general." His 
logic will be familiar to all suburbanites 
throughout the country. “The incumbent 
was elected 12 years ago when this 
(county) was a farm community dotted 
with hamlets. Now we are one of the larg¬ 


est and fastest-growing metropolises in 
the world, but we’re still being run as a 
rural community. The incumbent tends to 
think this way.” Kulda believes real prop¬ 
erty should be assessed on present use and 
is concerned that use of the Coleman 
votecounting machine has set his precinct 
vote counting procedure, developed over a 
long period, “back between 200 and 300 
years.” A first time candidate, he is “con¬ 
vinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
his previous experience dealing with local 
government bodies and his engineering 
and business background have equipped 
him to do a good job as supervisor.” We 
wish him well. (The Assistant Secretary 
sent him an article on voting machines 
from the Public Administration Review, 
March 1966). . . . Sanborn C. Brown (re¬ 
ferred to in the May notes) has contri¬ 
buted to another article in Physics Today 
(January 1966). This one is of general in¬ 
terest to all of us, “Should Students Grade 
Professors?” The panel concluded that 
“formal criticism by their students is one 
good method providing it is properly con¬ 
ceived and executed.” They also suggested 
“personal acquaintance with the students 
and classroom observation by other mem¬ 
bers of the faculty.” Sanborn stated, “Pro¬ 
viding discussion between student and 
teacher seems to be the most effective 
long-range feedback mechanism. It works 
very well providing a real effort at com¬ 
munication is established by both the 
teacher and student.” . . . C. L. Wood- 
worth sent in a note indicating he is still 
at Monsanto’s Plastics Research Division 
in Springfield, Mass. He is in charge of 
the downstream processes development 
work. This includes a variety of extrusion 
work, including the development of foam 
extrusion technology. Chet sent in infor¬ 
mation on two of our classmates who par¬ 
ticipated in the A.I.Ch.E. meeting held in 
Philadelphia last December. Lee Eagleton 
was chairman of a morning Free Forum. 
From the list of Forum participants, Lee 
must have had a dynamic morning. The 
Forum provided an opportunity “for pre¬ 
sentation and discussion of new or con¬ 
troversial ideas and results in chemical 
engineering research and development” 
A pamphlet relating to Graduate Studies 
in Chemical Engineering at the University 
of Pennsylvania has Lee’s picture. He is 
an associate professor and chairman of the 
graduate group; S.M. and S.M. from 
M.I.T., D. Eng. from Yale. He teaches 
kinetics, ion exchange, vaporization, mix¬ 
ing, and optimization. Chet reports that 
Dave M. Himmelblau gave a paper involv¬ 
ing some high-brow math entitled “A new 
variational approach to the Rayleigh-Tay- 
lor instability.” He is a Ph.D. teaching at 
the University of Texas in Austin. 

We have four clippings this month. The 
New York Times of March 31 tells of the 
election of Gay V. Land, X, as a vice- 
president of Southern Natural Gas Com¬ 
pany of Birmingham, Ala. The title is 
vice-president for corporate planning and 
development. Gay, who is based in New 
York in his new job, has served since 
1960 as a general partner in the private 
capital investment firm of Lambert and 
Company, 2 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
The Times article, which includes a pic¬ 
ture of Gay, states that he received his 
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master’s degree from the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce at the Univer¬ 
ity of Pennsylvania. ... In another cor¬ 
porate election, Ray C. Frodey, XX, 409 
Cherokee St., Fremont, Mich., was elected 
as vice-president for research of Gerber 
Products Company. The clipping was 
from the Fremont Times Indicator of 
February 17. Ray was named to his most 
recent position of general manager, re¬ 
search and quality control in September 
of 1964. Congratulations, Gay and Ray. 
. . . Daniel F. Lord, X, 243 Green St., 
Marblehead, Mass., has joined Thorsten- 
sen Laboratory, Lowell, Mass., according 
to an item in The Leather Manufacturer 
for February. Dan is a professional 
Chemical/Mechanical Engineer (Mass.) 
with extensive experience as tannery 
chemist and engineer. . . . James M. 
Dunford, XIII-A, Capt., USN, Ret., is 
featured in a biographical article in the 
Pennsylvania Triangle of the University 
of Pennsylvania. A father of eight chil¬ 
dren, he joins the faculty of Pennsylvan¬ 
ia’s Towne School as visiting professor of 
mechanical engineering. He went to Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1965 after 22 years with the 
U. S. Navy and Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, followed by four years as vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of nuclear power plants of 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 
In 1958 Jim received the Secretary of the 
Navy Commendation for his contribution 
to nuclear power. The article states that 
for 20 years Jim has been an avid ama¬ 
teur photographer who also does his own 
darkroom work. He takes great interest in 
operas, especially those of Mozart, Verdi, 
and Wagner. He used to build all his hi-fi 
listening equipment complete from cir¬ 
cuitry to the console cabinets. His other 
avocations include camping and reading 
—typically books on the history of science 
or mathematics. All that and eight chil¬ 
dren? . . . We have a number of class¬ 
mates who have been active this year in 
support of the Alumni Fund in either the 
Special Gifts Drive or the Regional Cam¬ 
paigns. The Special Gifts Drive was con¬ 
ducted through the end of December. 
Stanley W. Warshaw conducted a class 
solicitation in the Boston area while Cort- 
landt F. Ames, 3d, conducted a parallel 
solicitation in the New York area. Both 
surpassed the goals which they had set. 
Thomas H. Morgan led a special gifts 
solicitation for all classes in the San An¬ 
tonio area while Alan L. MacLean per¬ 
formed a similar service in the Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul area. Following completion 
of the Special Gifts campaign the Alumni 
Fund organization shifted to a regional 
drive in the Spring where numbers of con¬ 
tributors was the chief goal. The alumni 
office has furnished the names of the fol¬ 
lowing seven regional chairmen: Robert 
G. Fisher, Wynnewood, Pa.; Arthur Ka¬ 
rol, Newton, Mass.; Edwin G. Roos, Port 
Washington, N.Y.; George W. Scott, Jr., 
Marin County, Calif.; Page S. Ufford, Jr., 
Newark, Del.; William M. Wallace, The 
Hague, The Netherlands; John A. White, 
Dedham, Mass. To the above would have 
to be added the names of vice-chairmen 
and solicitors in order to appreciate the 
full effort of our classmates in support of 
the Alumni Fnnd.—Paul M. Robinson, Jr., 


Secretary, 7710 Jansen Dr., Springfield, 
Va. 22150, 703-451-8580; Dr. John G. 
Barraby, Assistant Secretary, I.I.T. Re¬ 
search Institute, 1200 17th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 292-1610 

’46 

By now the reunion is a pleasant mem¬ 
ory, but as this column is being written 
the festivities on Cape Cod are still a 
month away. Hedging against the pos¬ 
sibility that I may not be able to attend 
the reunion I have asked Bill Schield, our 
class vice-president, to write the report of 
the doings for the next issue of these 
notes, due out in November. I’m looking 
forward to reading his notes. . . . Re¬ 
cently Russ Dostal sent me a letter, with 
about a dozen color snapshots of our last 
reunion. Among the many strange exhib¬ 
its shown are Herb Hansell in his natty 
Bermudas, Bill Cahill in a hearty guffaw, 
John Green offering all sorts of assistance 
to a bevy of beautiful girls. Bill Brown 
and Jim Craig concentrating on sevens 
and elevens, and Don Hurter in a pensive 
mood, trying to decide whether to buy or 
sell T.I. Russ writes, “My wife, Mary, 
promises to come to the 20th reunion. She 
has not attended the last two reunions, as 
we had a baby in May each year. This 
year we had the baby in February, and 
so she has no excuses, and promises to 
come. The baby bom in February was our 
fifth boy, whom we named John Russell. 
We also have five girls, and I would im¬ 
agine this would give us the class lead in 
this category, unless Cahill has been ac¬ 
tive on the coast. We moved to Cleveland 
in November, 1961, (18837 Palm Circle, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44126) after Mary and I 
had lived in the Detroit area all of our 
lives. It is strange that one meets class¬ 
mates from the class of 1946 so infre¬ 
quently. Except for those we see at the 
reunion, I have met Bob Fried and his 
wife two or three times, Bill Rapoport 
once, and Don Sellers once in 1946. This 
is all in 20 years.” Russ, my experience 
is similar since I moved from Boston. 
Back east the density of classmates is rea¬ 
sonably high. Out here in the wide open 
spaces we ’46ers are few and far between. 
Except for Bill Cahill, who has contacted 
me when in the Twin Cities, I have not 
met a classmate in five years. 

Jim Goldstein also writes to say he will 
be at the reunion. Jim is a partner in Mc- 
Dowell-Goldstein Associated Architects 
and lives at 25 Halsted St., East Orange, 
N.J. He writes, “Am planning to spend 
next Thursday in Cambridge, as a mem¬ 
ber of the Visiting Committee for the De¬ 
partment of Architecture. This privilege 
seems to be an outgrowth of seven years 
of teaching at Princeton, as architect for 
12 building projects for Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity and Johns Hopkins University’s Ap¬ 
plied Physics Lab., etc., and my numerous 
years at M.I.T. Have been immersed in 
medical education in the last two years, 
as architect for Rutgers’ new Medical 
School, and have criss-crossed the coun¬ 
try, visiting nearly a third of the medical 
schools in the U.S. Professional assign¬ 
ments have also included projects for Bob 


Fried’s plant above Poughkeepsie, plus 
W. R. Grace, Stauffer Chemical, Ronson, 
National Bureau of Standards, and West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper. Community 
service limited so far to seven public li¬ 
braries, half a dozen religious buildings, 
enlargement of a local hospital, etc. Ros- 
anne collaborates with me on all of our 
work, acting as professional interior de¬ 
sign consultant. Our three boys, Roger, 
14, Eliot, 11, and Raymond, 4V4, fill our 
house with piano drums and basketball, 
producing a domestic combination of 
Hellzapoppin and You Can’t Take It 
With You.” 

Calvin M. Newman has been re-elected 
to the Young Leadership Cabinet of the 
United Jewish Appeal. He has served the 
Jewish Federation of Omaha as Chairman 
of Initial Gifts and as a Board member. 
He has been a member of the National 
Program Committee of the Anti-Defama¬ 
tion League, vice-president of the Ne¬ 
braska Goodwill Industries, a Trustee of 
the University of Nebraska Foundation 
and active in the Boy’s Club of Omaha. 
Calvin is president of a chain of super¬ 
markets and active in numerous trade as¬ 
sociations. He is also a director of the 
Omaha National Bank and Life Investors 
of Nebraska. ... We have a few address 
changes to close out the publishing year. 
Stanley Kramer now lives at RD#5, 30 
Renwick Ave., Huntington, N.Y. 11743. 
Jorge M. Sanchez-Aguilar, La go Tercoco 
#112 Col. Anahuac, Mexico 17 DF, Mex¬ 
ico. Col. James J. I-ark in, 8900 Camden 
St., Alexandria, Va. 22308. That winds 
up the ’65-66 publishing year. My thanks 
to Jim Goldstein, Russ Dostal, and all the 
rest who have dropped me a line this year. 
May even more of you do the same next 
year. The address is John A. Maynard, 
Secretary, 25 Pheasant Lane, North Oaks, 
St. Paul, Minn. 55110 


’47 

As a result of a very short news column 
in a recent issue I was flooded with news 
from several very sympathetic Alumni. Dr. 
Robert H. Rcdiker will soon be on a new 
position at Tech as Professor of Electri¬ 
cal Engineering. Bob has been actively 
leading a group of scientists at Lincoln 
Laboratory where a number of new laser 
phenomena were discovered. . . . James 
Rial has been named vice-president for 
manufacturing of the American Envelope 
Company, Chicago. Jim was formerly 
plant manager of the Rand, McNally and 
Company . . . Stephen B. King was 
elected vice-president of D & R Pilot 
Plants, Inc. a specialized manufacturer of 
plastic components in Hazardville, Conn. 
... A psychoanalytic and a literary view 
of Shakespeare are discussed side by side 
by Dr. Norman N. Holland in a March 
'66 McGraw-Hill book entitled Psycho¬ 
analysis and Shakespeare. . . . John T. 
Castles has been promoted to manager of 
the public relations research service at the 
General Electric Company’s corporate 
headquarters in New York City. In his 
new position he is responsible for con¬ 
sumer and market research and for eco¬ 
nomic research and forecasting. John has 
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a 19 year old daughter at Randolph Ma¬ 
con Woman’s College in Lynchburg, Va. 
. . . Dan Sobala has become a project 
engineer with Metallurgical Engineers 
Inc., Portland, Ore. He was previously an 
associate professor of mechanical engi¬ 
neering at the University of Massachusetts. 
. . . Harold M. Brodsky is general fac¬ 
tory manager of the Fafnir Bearing Com¬ 
pany, New Britain, Conn., plant. He lives 
with his wife and two children at 178 Bar¬ 
bour Rd., New Britain, Conn. . . . Rob¬ 
ert L. Mitchell has been appointed vice- 
president technical and manufacturing of 
the Celanese Chemical Company. Bob has 
been with Celanese since receiving his 
M.S. in Chemical Engineering. . . . Dr. 
Vincent S. Haneman. Jr., has become di¬ 
rector of the office of engineering research 
at Oklahoma State University. Haneman 
is president of Haneman Associates, Inc., 
Richardson, Texas, an engineering con¬ 
sulting firm. . . . Byron O. Lutman has 
been named area sales manager of Phila¬ 
delphia and Reading for Reliance Engi¬ 
neering and Electric Company of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. Lutman, his wife Nancy and 
four children reside in Berwyn, Pa. . . . 
W. H. Baker has been appointed manager 
of Contract Administration and Applica¬ 
tion Development at Bailey Meter Com¬ 
pany. Baker, his wife, one daughter and 
two sons live in Mentor, Ohio. . . . Eu¬ 
gene E. Wejman has been appointed as¬ 
sistant to the president of the John E. 
Cain Company of Cambridge. He was 
previously with the General Electric 
Company in Pittsfield and Milwaukee. 
. . . James Prigoff recently won his fifth 
U.S. Squash Tennis Title. This should 
make him the most famous athlete in our 
class. I’m sure that his early experience 
was gained on the squash courts at 
M.I.T. . . . Hubert I. Flomenhoft has 
received the Doctor of Technical Sci¬ 
ences degree from the Swiss Federal In¬ 
stitute of Technology of Zurich, Switzer¬ 
land, where he studied from 1961 to 1964 
under an NSF graduate fellowship and, 
subsequently, under a North American 
Aviation full study fellowship. He is cur¬ 
rently an advanced systems project engi¬ 
neer at the Columbus Division of North 
American. . . . Several classmates have 
expressed an interest in helping out with 
plans for the twentieth reunion next year. 
Robert F. Danner, manager of manufac¬ 
turing at the Raytheon Space and Infor¬ 
mation Systems Division, was one of the 
recent volunteers. ... I received a wel¬ 
come letter from Dick O’Donnell who re¬ 
lated some of his escapades over the 
years. He has stumbled upon various 
classmates, including Parker Symmes, 
who was on a chartered ski flight to Eu¬ 
rope 12 years ago. He also ran into Bill 
Wiehl and his wife Pam on another ski 
adventure that was Dick’s way of helping 
his wife celebrate their 11th wedding an¬ 
niversary. ... I have a stack of address 
changes which I’ll save to fill up space 
when the news runs low. Unfortunately, 
we missed the last issue because Jan sold 
me on spending some time under the sun 
in the Florida Keys. The tan is wearing 
off very fast and I’m trying to prolong it 
with as much week-end tennis as time 
permits. That’s all for now.—Martin M. 
Phillips, Secretary, 41 Avalon Road, Wa- 
ban, Mass. 02168 
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The Climax Molybdenum Company 
Division of AMAX (American Metal 
Climax, Inc.) has named Pierre Gousse- 
land Vice-president—European Opera¬ 
tions. Mr. Gousseland, who is headquar¬ 
tered in Paris, will be responsible for di¬ 
rection and coordination of Climax’s 
sales and market development offices in 
the European area as well as its molyb¬ 
denum conversion plant nearing comple¬ 
tion at Rotterdam, Holland. Sales or de¬ 
velopment offices are located in Paris, 
London, Zurich and Dusseldorf. Mr. 
Gousseland holds degrees from the 
French National School of Mines and 
the Paris University Law School and did 
graduate work at M.I.T. He joined Cli¬ 
max in 1948 as a metallurgical develop¬ 
ment engineer, and has held a succession 
of management posts relating to Climax 
activities in Europe. He and his family 
reside at Le Chesnay, a suburb of Paris. 
. . . Richard S. White, President of Au¬ 
tomation Engineering Laboratory, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn., is sitting at the top of a 
company literally bursting at its seams 
because of growth. AEL now occupies 
three locations in Stamford and has 
bought land for a new plant in nearby 
Wilton, Conn. The new quarters will ulti¬ 
mately house 400 engineers and 400 ad¬ 
ministrative and manufacturing person¬ 
nel. With all this, Dick has still found 
time to take a national position on mat¬ 
ters of automation. He is vice-chairman 
of the Industry Advisory Committee, a 
national policy-recommending body of 
leading businessmen. Dick also recently 
addressed a U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Symposium on Foreign Competition; his 
subject was “The Promising Role of Au¬ 
tomation in Equalizing Costs.” Dick and 
his family recently moved within New 
Canaan to a beautiful pillared Georgian 
home on Oenoke Ridge. . . . Albert H. 
Bryan, Jr., manager of Raytheon’s Hunts¬ 
ville, Ala., Operation since June, 1964, 
has recently been named manager of the 
Southern Regional Government Market¬ 
ing Office, which will cover an 11 state 
area from Florida through Texas. From 
1952 to 1958 he was chief of Army 
Rocket and Guided Missile Agency’s 
Projects Staff at Redstone Arsenal. In 
late 1958 he was assigned as Chief of Re¬ 
search and Engineering at ARGMA. 
Bryan has held several top engineering 
and management positions since joining 
Raytheon in 1959. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, American Ordnance Asso¬ 
ciation, and Association of the U.S. 
Army. He and his family live at 1005 
Cole Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 

Harold B. Abramson has been re¬ 
elected to the Young Leadership Cabinet 
of the United Jewish Appeal. Mr. 
Abramson has served the Jewish Com¬ 
munity Council of Passaic-Clifton as 
1964 General Campaign Chairman and 
as Chairman of Initial Gifts and has held 
office in the YMHA and the Beth Israel 
Hospital. . . . Charles W. Adams has 
been named a session chairman for the 
1966 Spring Joint Computer Conference 
to be held in Boston, Mass., from April 


26-28. He will chair a panel discussion 
related to “time-sharing,” a recent major 
development in computer technology. 
The conference is one of two sponsored 
annually by the American Federation of 
Information Processing Societies to en¬ 
courage exchange of information on ad¬ 
vanced developments in computer-related 
fields. Adams is the president of Charles 
W. Adams Associates, Inc., and Key- 
data Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. He 
and his wife, Shirley, have five children; 
Keith 10, Hilary 8, Bruce 6, Stephanie 4, 
and Scott 2. . . . Maurice Rifkin has 
been named head of the National System 
Analysis Department of Mitre’s De¬ 
fense Communications Agency Division 
in Arlington, Va. Maurice, his wife and 
four children live in Fairfax, Va. . . . 
M. Sgt. William Henderson recently re¬ 
ceived his fifth Good Conduct Medal 
while assigned to the 1st Armored Divi¬ 
sion at Ft. Hood, Texas. . . . Prof. W. 

D. Kingery is again in the news as editor 
of the proceedings of an international 
conference on glaciology, which was held 
at M.I.T. in 1962. Not only is he the edi¬ 
tor, but he also the co-author of some 
eight of the 46 papers involved.—Rich¬ 
ard V. Baum, Assistant Secretary, 1718 

E. Rancho Dr., Phoenix, Ariz; John T. 
Reid, Assistant Secretary, 22 W. Bryant 
Ave., Springfield, N.J.; Robert R. Mott, 
Secretary, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 

’49 

By the time you read this, it should be 
the middle of the summer and I sincerely 
hope that you are enjoying what you are 
doing: such as lazily watching the boiling 
wake behind your new yacht. Anyway, it 
will have been ?ome time since February, 
which is when a fine article about Charlie 
Jordan appeared in Car Life Magazine. 
In it Charlie talks about his work and ex¬ 
plains the sort of career a talented young 
man might expect in it. An introductory 
note states: “A graduate of M.I.T., Chuck 
won the top award in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild model car competition 
back in 1947 when he was a sophomore. 
In 1949 he went to work for G.M. as a 
junior stylist. At 26 Chuck was appoint¬ 
ed chief designer of the Special Projects 
Studio. In 1957, he became chief designer 
of the Cadillac Styling Studio. Chuck at¬ 
tained his present position in 1962 and is 
responsible for the exterior design of all 
G.M. cars and trucks.” In the article 
(really an interview), Charlie emphasizes 
that despite G.M.’s size, the company 
goes all out to keep people from being 
lost in the maze and that as a result esprit 
de corps is high. . . . Tony Gabrielle 
has been elected National Director for 
the Eastern Region of Eta Kappa Nu. 
Tony is assistant head of the System Op¬ 
erating Division, American Electric Pow¬ 
er Corporation, in New York City. 

Herewith follow more 15th Reunion 
Questionnaire gleanings: Bob McCo- 
naughy and wife Justine live with their 
two children, Nancy and Wendy, in Bald¬ 
win, N.Y., where he is a project engineer 
with Grumman Aircraft. In that position 
he has recommended the hiring of some 
40 individuals and suggested that two be 
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permitted to search for more under¬ 
standing employers. Bob got a master’s 
degree in applied math after leaving Tech 
and has been with Grumman exclusively 
since then. . . . Ken McGrath lives in 
Attleboro, Mass., with his wife Christine 
and children Michael, Alan, and Barbara. 
Ken is manager of the materials labora¬ 
tory for L. G. Balfour Company which, 
as I recall, is the company which made 
our class rings. Ken enjoys boating, golf¬ 
ing, and wood working and, like a lot of 
us, has put on weight with the years (in 
this case 35 lbs.). . . . Marvin Zimmer¬ 
man is a member of the staff at M.LT.’s 
Lincoln Laboratories. He and his wife 
Inez live with their children Daniel, 
Wendy, and Karl in Lexington, Mass. 
. . . Stuart Powell is marketing manager 
for the Hayden Publishing Company and 
lives with wife Djuna and children Chris¬ 
tie and Meredith in Old Greenwich, 
Conn. He has hired numerous persons 
and sent an equal number in search of 
more satisfactory employment. In 1964 
Stu didn’t own a major part of his com¬ 
pany but was thinking of starting a busi¬ 
ness before the next reunion. . . . Tom 
and Mary Toohy live in Rye, N.Y., with 
their children Linda and Sandra. Tom 
lists his occupation as petroleum special 
representative with IBM and this would 
mystify most people except that I remem¬ 
ber hearing Tom explain that he helps the 
oil people to use computers in their oper¬ 
ations.—Fletcher Eaton, Secretary, 42 
Perry Drive, Needham, Mass. 02192 
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Now that our fifteenth reunion is just 
a matter of record, I hope that everyone 
found it to be a very pleasant and suc¬ 
cessful weekend. On to the 20th. ... In 
the news, Eugene Babb has been selected 
for the 1966-1967 Sloan Fellows Pro¬ 
gram at the Institute. Eugene lives in En- 
cino, Calif., and works for Hughes Air¬ 
craft. ... I have a very strange run of 
news this month: most of the items have 
to do with classmates who have the dis¬ 
tinction of having their surname begin 
with the letter ‘S’. So: Raymond Sangster 
is director of research at General Tele¬ 
phone and Electronics Laboratories, Bay- 
side, Long Island. Raymond received his 
Doctor’s degree in Chemistry from 
M.I.T. . . . Prof. C. L. Searle (M.I.T.) 
is a member of the IEEE subcommittee 
on Frequency Stability. . . . The Sie¬ 
gels, Hal and Connie, Brandy, Sandy, 
Marc, etc. on up to number six, report 
that there haven’t been any twins for a 
while. In fact, the top four children are 
in school now-—4th grade on down. Con¬ 
nie still does some free lance illustrating 
and Hal has found himself with a new 
company for the third time in 14 years. 
This is particularly significant when one 
considers that he has never changed jobs! 
This era of acquisition and merger has 
changed Hal’s affiliation even though he 
is still with the same outfit that he joined 
upon graduation. He is now program 
manager of the Polaris Missile trainer 
for Link Group GPL Hal is active in 
town politics (Greenbelt, Md.), Civil De¬ 


fense, Lions, and Jaycees. . . . Alan Sten- 
ning, Professor and Chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Mechanical Engineering at 
the U. of Miami (Florida) since 1961, 
became Professor of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering at Lehigh University this past 
Fall. Dr. Stenning is a member of the 
board of Northern Research and Engi¬ 
neering, and is a consultant to Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft. . . . James Shepherd 
spoke before the New York Advertising 
Club a short while ago on “How to Build 
a Low Budget Computerized Order Entry 
System.” Jim is assistant comptroller of 
National Distillers and Chemical Corpo¬ 
ration. ... Ed Stringham is president of 
Penetryn Systems, Chatham, N.Y. and, 
at last count, had a family of three boys 
and a girl. . . . Dan Sullivan is director 
of development for Mental Hygienic Fa¬ 
cilities Improvement Fund. This organi¬ 
zation is building over 400 million dol¬ 
lars worth of new mental hospitals and 
schools for the retarded. Dan has built a 
new contemporary house for his family 
in Greenwich, Conn., but spends sum¬ 
mers running “Dunetop” in North East- 
ham (Cape Cod), and he just started “Salt 
Palm Estate” at Nevis West Indies; can’t 
you see the retirement pattern emerging? 
Dan commented that Louise and the chil¬ 
dren are turning into little Conrad Hil¬ 
tons! . . . Paul Sanders is space division 
planning manager at Boeing. He is a pri¬ 
vate pilot and owns a Cessna 180 float¬ 
plane which he uses for fishing trips to 
Canada. Paul is president of the Feder¬ 
ated East Side Club of King County, 
Wash., the largest federation of commu¬ 
nity clubs in that state, and has served 
M.I.T. as Chairman of the Area Fund 
Drive in ’65 and on Area Special Gifts in 
’66. Paul and Helen have two boys and 
a like number of girls. . . . L. Kent 
Schwartzman is president of Pacific Com¬ 
munications and Electronics, Palo Alto, 
Calif. Len produces equipment for data 
transmission and logging, and “is always 
looking for good technical people.” He 
and Jacqueline (Lovko) were married in 
1960 and have one youngster, Lee Ann, 
a little over two years old. . . . Bert 
Schweizcr moved faster than I could 
catch him, but fortunately he caught up 
with me. I learned that he was professor- 
ing at the U. of Arizona, wrote to him, 
and found out that he is now a professor 
in the math department at the U. of 
Massachusetts. Bert and Judith and David 
(2Vi) live in Amherst. . . . Harold M. 
Sharaf is president of Tenco Electronics; 
he and Dorothy have three daughters: 
Judy, Joyce and Janet, and live in Co- 
chituate. Mass. . . . Henry J. Sherman 
is president of Sherman Geophysical, Inc. 
(lots of presidents in amongst the “S’s”) 
and lives in Tulsa, Okla. . . . Bill Stan¬ 
field, wife Page, and daughters Sharon 
and Susan (10 and eight respectively), live 
in Dallas where Bill is program manager 
at LTV Electrosystems Corporation. Bill 
received an M.S. from Southern Metho¬ 
dist in 1962. ... I really shouldn’t get 
carried away with a good thing, so I’ll 
report only this last “S”: Malcolm Stuart 
and Mary Lou are living in Bellevue, 
Wash., where he is lead engineer for 
equipment installation for the jet trans¬ 
port prototype project in the R & D de¬ 


partment of Boeing’s Commercial Air¬ 
craft Division. 

Since it is the end of the year (for 
notes), let me end up with the end of the 
alphabet: Erv Underwood is associate di¬ 
rector of research—Materials Sciences at 
Lockheed, Georgia. He and Marlit have 
three boys and live in Atlanta. Erv has 
some interesting hobbies: he composes 
music, plays the piano, drums, and vibra- 
harp, collects 19th century U.S. Stamps 
(his specialty: color variations), plays golf 
and is a master at chess (once Massachu¬ 
setts champion). He is currently complet¬ 
ing a book “Quantitative Stereology;" 
honors and listings are too numerous to 
list here. . . . Dr. Gordon Van Wylen 
is dean of engineering at the University 
of Michigan’s College of Engineering. He 
has been chairman of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering since 1958. His 
honors and accomplishments are also 
rather extensive and include a widely 
used thermodynamics text. He and Mar¬ 
garet (De Witt) have five children. . . . 
Herb Voelcker sent in a philosophical 
note regarding the Alumni Fund and 
noted that he is now living in Rochester, 
N.Y. . . . Jack Washburn lives in West 
Hartford, Conn., but was temporarily as¬ 
signed to manage a small plant opening 
in Savonia, Ga. (wherever that is, as 
Jack says). . . . John Wozencraft co¬ 
authored a book on “Principles of Com¬ 
munication Engineering.” . . . William 
Ward spoke to the Los Angeles section of 
the AIME on Superalloys, their design 
and future. Bill is with International 
Nickel Company in Los Angeles. 

And to wind up the season here are a 
few more names of those who have 
changed their addresses but have not re¬ 
sponded to our plea for news; maybe they 
have changed addresses just to hide from 
the rest of the class. Hopefully they or 
their friends will see their names here 
and deluge us with mail (would you be¬ 
lieve a post card?). Joseph Flagg, Course 
II, last heard from in West Acton, Mass.; 
Albert Hughes, Course VI, Buenos Aires; 
Ernest Jensen, Torrance, Calif.; Dr. John 
Kalvinskas, X, Woodland Hills, Calif.; 
Barry Noms, XVII, Pittsburgh; Walter 
Rajki, XV, Fairview Park, Ohio (I have 
heard that he is president of the local 
M.I.T. club); and Robert Shaffer, II, 
Stratford, Conn. In addition, Donald De- 
Muzio, II. Reading, Pa., and Earl Ges- 
ler, Jr., XV, Deepwater, N.J. News from 
or about these gentlemen (or any other 
classmates) is always welcome. 

Summer is acumen in; we wish you all 
a pleasant season and look forward to re¬ 
joining you in the fall—and beseech you 
again to please send news; if you won’t 
we’ll fictionalize the whole darn column. 
Best regards—Howard L. Levingston, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 358 Emerson Road, 
Lexington, Mass. 02173; Forest Monk- 
man, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 6331 
Beverly Drive, Mission, Kansas 

’52 —^ 

This will be the last July issue of the 
Review before our Fifteenth Reunion 
next June at the Wychmere Harbor Club 
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(formerly Snow Inn) in Harwich Port, 
Mass. Some time ago, Dana Ferguson 
asked me to write these notes, so here 
goes: Larry and Mary Garthe with daugh¬ 
ters Liz, 11, and Cameron, eight, and son 
Marshall, five, by now should be in the 
Phoenix area. After leaving Honeywell 
some five months ago, Larry became af¬ 
filiated with General Electric and about 
two months ago accepted an invitation to 
relinquish the Boston area for sunny 
Arizona. He is working in design work 
for the Advanced 600 Systems Series. 
Larry relays that the job is to specify 
the broad goals of software and hardware 
for GE’s biggest line. While scouting the 
Southwest before his move, Larry reports 
that he ran into Paul Van Alstyne in Las 
Vegas. It turns out that Paul is selling 
computers in the San Francisco area for 
Scientific Data Systems. 

Bill and Doris Hawe recently moved 
Ricky, 1, from Sherman Oaks, Calif., 
to Commack, L.L, N.Y. Bill trans¬ 
ferred from the field to the home office of 
Veeco Instruments Inc. in Plainview 
where he is technical services manager. 
At a Marketing Seminar Program spon¬ 
sored by the Alumni Center of New 
York, Bill reports that he met five other 
1952-ers: Joe Henehan, Leo Landers 
(who was studying for his doctorate in 
Chemistry while we were carefree under¬ 
graduates), Gabriel Palmero, Dirk Plum¬ 
mer and Charlie Poppe. Write in, fellows, 
and tell us about yourselves! 

Howard Harding has left Data Serv¬ 
ices in Boston to become Marketing 
Manager of Lodding Engineering, Inc. in 
Auburn, Mass. . . . Sandy and Nancy 
Isaacs are living amongst the towering 
conifers in Weston with Julia, six, Dan¬ 
iel, five, Wendy, IVi, and Emily, Vi. 
Sandy left Wolf Research about 15 
months ago and now is with the State 
Street Bank in Boston and working with 
its computers. Sandy reports that he met 
Dick Lacey recently. Dick is with Varian 
Associates in the Boston area. .His work 
is primarily with atomic frequency stand¬ 
ards (or super accurate clocks, as he puts 
it), and recently he spent two months in 
California. While there, he came upon 
Don Grine, who is managing a group at 
Stanford Research Institute which is in¬ 
vestigating the shock wave effects of 
bomb blasts. On the same trip Dick found 
out from Phil Scbirm, who is now with 
Siliconics in Sunnyvale, that the latter 
will be in Little Rock, Ark., during much 
of this summer in' the course of setting 
up a new plant there. Incidentally, Dick 
reports in addition that Joe Holloway is 
now with Varian here in the East. 

AI Kandel has left Sanders Associates 
to become assistant to the President of 
Electro-Mechanisms, Inc., a manufac¬ 
turer in Methuen, Mass., of flexible 
printed circuitry and other advanced 
packaging systems for the electronics in¬ 
dustry. His new job has taken him more 
into the field than before, and I gather 
that this is a necessary part of learning 
new aspects of an even newer and very 
fast-growing business. Al, Fran, and their 
three daughters live in Nashua, N.H. and 
somehow both parents find time to renew 
themselves continually through evening 
courses and teaching assignments. Bravo! 


Incidentally, you may be hearing from 
a local classmate during the months ahead 
for, as Reunion Chairman, I asked Al if 
he would serve as National Area Chair¬ 
man and consider that the Class is most 
fortunate to have his acceptance. His job 
will be to build a nationwide organiza¬ 
tion that will encourage interest in and 
will maximize attendance at the Fif¬ 
teenth. It will be a good one—write the 
dates down now—June 9-11. More later 
in this article. 

Sandy Kaplan was featured as the 
"Builder of the Week” in the April 24 is¬ 
sue of the Boston Sunday Herald. Ac¬ 
cording to the Herald, his Sanford Con¬ 
struction Company, only eight years old, 
builds about 61 homes annually in the 
Massachusetts towns of Bellingham and 
Franklin. Sandy, though, does much more 
than just build homes. As one of the 
newer board members of the Greater 
Boston Home Builders Association, he is 
filling three Chairmanships simultaneous¬ 
ly. The organizations within the HBA 
that he directs are the Legislative Com¬ 
mittee, the Public Relations Committee, 
and the Data Processing Committee. 
Sandy, Phyllis, and their three children 
live in Newton Center. . . . Amle A. 
Kramer graced a local production of 
“Hamlet” with his characterization of 
Laertes, recently. Worcester hasn’t been 
the same since. Seriously, Arnie as one of 
the few remaining bachelors of the Class 
must have enjoyed the role greatly, judg¬ 
ing from his ever-abundant enthusiasm. 
During the work day he holds dual jobs 
as Vice-president of Production at the 
Mechanics Upholstering Company and 
as Treasurer of Lark Sales Company, a 
related sales organization, and “off duty” 
he is president, among other things, of the 
M.I.T. Club of Central Massachusets. 

Bill McKinley, after two years in the 
Air Force following graduation, joined 
Raytheon and has been with them since. 
Bill recently was made department man¬ 
ager of the Equipment Division and is 
concentrating in typical fashion on mas¬ 
tering the job. His wife, Sue, at last word, 
was working for her Masters degree in 
chemistry in an experimental program 
initiated by the NSF at Wellesley Col¬ 
lege. Sue plans to utilize this means of 
updating herself in the field of teaching. 
. . . Bill Moss, formerly in industrial en¬ 
gineering, then accounting, followed by 
marketing, now is a general management 
consultant with the Management Service 
Division of Ernst and Ernst in Atlanta. 
As Bill says, “I can’t think of any job 
that is pleasanter than telling people what 
is wrong with them—and getting paid for 
doing it!” Sounds as if things are hum¬ 
ming in the Southeast. . . . Brad and 
Sally Schofield live with Lesley 12, Brad¬ 
ford, nine, Jeffrey, six, and Heidi, two, in 
Belmont, Mass. Brad is senior project en¬ 
gineer at Lessells and Associates in Wal¬ 
tham and somehow finds time to attend 
the Suffolk Law School two nights a 
week. He wants to be able to feel com¬ 
fortable when his firm finds itself in¬ 
volved in patent law work. That, I gather, 
is often. 

Dick and Joyce Silverman, probably 
because offspring Mark, 12, Peter, nine, 
and Amy, four, have a way of making 


their home seem small, have added a bed¬ 
room and bath up, and an enlarged living 
room down, in their Weston home. Some 
years ago, Dick gave up his own consult¬ 
ing firm to become director of warehous¬ 
ing and transportation with Elm Farm 
Foods in Brighton, Mass. . . . George 
Stetson has moved to New Jersey where 
he is associated with Curtiss Wright as a 
Project Engineer. George, like Arnie, is 
another of ’52’s remaining “eligibles,” 
and I gathered that he is enjoying very 
much the extensive traveling that his new 
assignment entails. George wrote to vol¬ 
unteer his services on behalf of the Fif¬ 
teenth—and spoke enthusiastically in fa¬ 
vor of holding our Fiftieth Reunion at 
Montego Bay in Jamaica! Sounds great, 
but as the late R. J. Reynolds used to say, 
“The champion potato-peeler is the man 
who peels them one at a time.” 

Bob and Jacqueline Trenn live with 
daughter, four, and sons, two and V4, in 
Brookline. After receiving his M.B.A. at 
Harvard, Bob went with High Voltage 
Engineering until recently when he be¬ 
came affiliated with the Investment Re¬ 
search Department of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank in Boston. . . . For now, that 
is about it concerning news about spe¬ 
cific classmates. But there is lots more to 
be published—needed only are the in¬ 
puts. Send yours today to Dana Ferguson, 
at 242 Great Road in Acton, Mass. . . . 
And, finally, a progress report on the Re¬ 
union. You know of the place, Wychmere 
Harbor Club, and the dates, June 9-11. 
Those so far on the Committee, besides 
yours truly, are Burge Jamieson, Public¬ 
ity; Stan Sydney, Treasurer; Russ Olive, 
Registration and Reception; Herb Eisen- 
berg, Banquet; Al Kandel, National 
Areas; Stan Buchin, Questionnaire. Oth¬ 
ers have already volunteered their assist¬ 
ance and will be put to work as soon as 
assignments can be defined. Please, if you 
find that you have some time beginning 
in the fall to help make 1952’s Fifteenth 
what it can be, pass the word to any of 
those shown above. And in the mean¬ 
time, have a most enjoyable summer.— 
Douglas F. G. Haven, 29 Martin Road, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

’54 

Summer’s dearth of information has ar¬ 
rived early this year. Thomas J. Hender¬ 
son, II, who is currently the general man¬ 
ager of the building division of the Guy 
F. Atkinson Company of South San Fran¬ 
cisco, has been elected to the Board of the 
Eleanor H. Woods Family Service Agency 
of San Mateo County. The Agency is a 
United Fund supported group which has 
been traditionally a counseling agency. 
Tom, who is also a member of the specifi¬ 
cations committee of the Associated Gen¬ 
eral Contractors, will be working on the 
program committee. . . . Jack H. Ver¬ 
non, XV, has been promoted from assist¬ 
ant to the president to production man¬ 
ager at the Instron Corporation. He lives 
with his wife and three daughters in Wes¬ 
ton where he is a member of the School 
Committee. . . . Two of our classmates, 
Robert H. Brown, II, in Old Greenwich, 
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Conn., and Rolf Kates, VT-A, in Fram¬ 
ingham have served as Regional Chair¬ 
men of the 1966 Alumni Fund. For some 
reason we are quite under-represented: 
the two classes on either side of us have 
from 2.5 to 6.5 times as many regional 
chairmen. 

About the time you read this, we 
will be on our way to Tokyo where I will 
be a visiting professor of labor economics 
and industrial relations at the Institute of 
Management and Labor Studies at Keio 
University. Should any of you be in 
Tokyo during the next year, please stop 
by and say hello. I have enjoyed serving 
these past two years, but I have missed 
receiving letters from all but a few of 
you. Therefore, when you put the maga¬ 
zine down, pick up a pen and post card 
and send the secretary a note. It can be 
about a new job, house, child, etc., the 
important thing is that we hear from you. 
Send them to me or our President. Sa- 
yoonara.—Bob Evans, Secretary, 43 High 
Street, South Acton, Mass. 01771 

’56 

These notes are being written in mid- 
May. Questionnaires returned now total 
310 and members of the class should be 
congratulated for their greatest participa¬ 
tion in any Tech event since graduation. 
Must have been those postage free return 
envelopes because dues collections are 
way behind at 180 contributors—still less 
than our fifth year. Paidup registrations 
for the reunion stand at 130 and a final 
total of over 150 seems a certainty. Thus, 
attendance should be 50% above the level 
of the fifth. . . . Bob Carlson has been 
appointed an Assistant Professor at the 
Harvard Business School. Bob has been 
teaching at Columbia and Roberts Col¬ 
lege in Istanbul after receiving a masters 
and doctorate at Stanford. . . . Irwin 
Dorros has been appointed Assistant Di¬ 
rector of the Transmission Engineering 
Planning Center at Bell Labs. Irwin will 
direct systems work on the Picturephone 
and network television transmission. . . . 
Joel Ewen has been appointed Chairman 
of the Department of Switching at the 
University of Cauca, Popaydn, Republic 
of Columbia. Joel has taken a leave of 
absence from Communications Systems 
Inc. of Paramus, N.J. Previously, he had 
worked for Adler-Westrex Communica¬ 
tions, Telefonbau and Normalzect, and 
Western Electric. . . . Larry Jacowitz 
writes that he joined the Federal Systems 
Division of IBM last January and now 
lives in Huntsville, Ala., where he is 
working on the Apollo Program. Larry 
and Barbara have a daughter Rende. . . . 
Bob and Joan Malster were blessed with 
a son, Jon Lindsay on April 14.—Bruce 
B. Bredehoft, Secretary, 16 Millbrook 
Road, Westwood, Mass. 02090 

’57 

This is the last column until Novem¬ 
ber. The news is particularly voluminous 
this month as a result of the mailing to 


you of information on the Class Reunion 
next June. Mai Jones, who is chairman 
of the Reunion Committee, gave me help 
by enclosing a request for gossip. Before 
telling you what I learned, here are a few 
notes on the Reunion. Place: Jug End in 
the Berkshires, near South Egremont, 
Mass. Date: June 9 through 11. Those 
serving with Mai on the Reunion Com¬ 
mittee are Hugo Liepmann, Treasurer; 
Art Aznavorian, Secretary; Bob Green, 
Publicity; Ron Keefe, Registration and 
Reception; and Bill Alcorn, Program— 
Entertainment, Sports, etc. Ed Roberts 
will be compiling class statistics. Gary 
Dischel is an ex-officio member of the 
committee, sans portfolio. . . . Among 
those who have already indicated that 
they plan to attend the Reunion or hope 
to attend are Don Aucamp (“Am current¬ 
ly killing myself working after hours on 
a Ph.D.”), Richard Baird, Ken Becker- 
man, Bob Berg, Andy Blackman, Lee 
Bredbenner, Mike Brenner, Ed Bryson, 
Alan Budreau, Jules Byron, Don Cala- 
bro, Paul Carr, Pierre Cathou, Ben 
Chertok, Dick Child, John Christian, Bill 
Fleischer (“My wife. Barbie, three chil¬ 
dren and I have been back in New York 
City area for over a year following a year 
in St. Louis. I’m still with Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, presently as manager of indus¬ 
trial tool sales for the U.S. Hal Miller 
and family are in Japan on a temporary 
assignment. Ben Inserra and family vis¬ 
ited us recently; they are building a home 
near us on Long Island.”), Edward Fried¬ 
man of Course V (“Married Harriet Carol 
Gold on June 5, 1960, received Ph.D. in 
Chemistry from Harvard in 1962; daugh¬ 
ter born October, 1961; in U.S. Army 
1962-1963; worked at W. R. Grace and 
Company in Maryland until 1965; now 
at Avco Space Systems Division in Low¬ 
ell, Mass.”), Bob Gal, Harry Gildea, 
Boyd Givan (“Received MBA from Uni¬ 
versity of Washington in 1959 and joined 
Arthur Andersen and Company; received 
CPA certificate in 1960; moved to New 
York in 1963 with Martin Marietta as 
operations analyst; now back in Seattle 
with Boeing as research analyst—finan¬ 
cial systems; married with two chil¬ 
dren.”), Alan Godes (“I am assistant to 
the Senior Vice-president of St. Johns- 
bury Trucking Company, Inc. We are ex¬ 
pecting our third child in July.”), Trond 
Kaalstad (“I am going back to M.I.T. in 
June to brush up on computers in Civil 
Engineering and take part in a research 
project.”), Alan May (“Every member 
of the class of ’57 in Midland, Texas, is 
solidly behind this reunion”), Gerson 
Meyers, Michael Myers (“During the 
months June 1964 to January 1965,1 was 
in U.S.S.R. as a Russian-speaking guide 
and technical advisor at the United 
States Information Agency exhibit, 
‘Communications U.S.A.,’ which toured 
the cities of Leningrad, Kiev, and Mos¬ 
cow. On the way back I got married in 
Berlin. Fm now living in Boston, working 
at Adcom, Inc.”), Kendall North, John 
Pacinda, John Rinde, Bob Rosin, Jack 
Safirstein, Monk Salzhaner, Gerald Su¬ 
pers, Joel Schiffman (“I just finished my 
residency in orthopedic surgery and have 
just been called up in the medical draft. I 
expect to be shipped to Vietnam short¬ 


ly. Our second daughter was born in 
March.”), Howard Schumacher, Herbert 
Schwartz, Barney Sliver, Lloyd Sntfin 
(“I am returning to M.I.T. this summer 
to study in the Oral Science Program."), 
Norman Tepley, Bob Walter, Tom 
Wbitehouse (“I went to Warner and 
Swasey Company in 1957, went through 
a training program and then worked in 
design, with, incidentally. Bob Mansper- 
ger, ’56, and Gil Lutz, ’53. In 1960 I 
went to Rotor Tools, Division of Cooper 
Industries, as field research engineer, a 
staff job reporting the vice-president of 
engineering. In 1963 I joined and helped 
form Stanley Air Tools, Division of Stan¬ 
ley Works, New Britain, as manager of 
engineering. This is a new division, start¬ 
ing right from scratch with the first line 
on paper—after buying the paper. It has 
been a real challenge and seems to keep 
me busy. I’m also temporarily general 
foreman in the shop. I was married while 
still at Tech, in 1956, still happily, and 
have two boys.”).—Frederick L. More- 
field, Secretary, c/o John A. Morefield 
Company, Inc., 35 N. 35th St., Camp Hill, 
Pa. 
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Bruce Karnopp and his wife Paula 
were in Boston visiting his brother; Bruce 
is assistant professor of mathematics at 
the University of Toronto. My not very 
efficient spies at the Spring Joint Com¬ 
puter Conference—the lack of efficiency 
being attributed to the generous offerings 
of various exhibitors and publishers—re¬ 
ported seeing the following members of 
the class of 1960 there: Dave Butterfield, 
who is working for IBM in Worcester; 
Betsy Schumackcr, who is working for 
IBM in the Boston area (we also saw 
Betsy at A-Ball this year); Norm Gold¬ 
man, now Assistant Director of the Bos¬ 
ton University Computing Center; Addi¬ 
son Ball, Tom Farquhar and Mike Pad- 
lipsky. . . . Sue Schur had a showing at 
the M.I.T. Faculty Club last week; she 
showed a number of oils and some pen 
and ink sketches. . . . News from Gen¬ 
eral Food Corporation—Tom Fazzina, 
working for Maxwell House Labs, is now 
senior group leader in the coffee research 
lab. He started in 1960 as an associate 
technologist and moved up to section 
head in 1964. . . . Charles Beede has 
been promoted to research chemist at 
Johnson and Johnson in New Brunswick, 
N.J. . . . Hal Dodds received his Ph.D. 
in Chemistry from Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity at the end of the winter term. 

Joseph Goldstein is a co-winner of the 
Nininger Meteorite Award at Arizona 
State University; the award is given for 
the best student papers in the academic 
year 1964-65. . . . Ralph Cuomo haa 
been promoted to manager of systems 
and programming at the Bay State Abra¬ 
sives Division of Avco. Ralph has been 
at Avco since 1964; he holds a masters 
degree from the Harvard Business School. 
His primary responsibility will be the 
planning and developing of future com¬ 
puter applications and programs. , . . 
News of the Spragues—we aren’t going 
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to move after all; we’ve decided to take 
our chances with the Inner Belt for just 
one more year. If any of you see the 
plans for that ill-fated highway, we live 
40 feet from the Belt itself, directly on 
one of the access roads. So if you’re 
around this summer, drop by and have a 
drink while you tell us what you’ve been 
doing all these years.—Linda G. Sprague, 
345 Brookline St., Cambridge, Mass. 
02139 
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Not too much to report this month. Just 
the odds and ends left over after a year. 
Chuck Lane left M.I.T., diploma in hand, 
directly into the cluches of the Navy. Til 
1962 he was at the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard as an assistant ship superinten¬ 
dent. This was followed by a stint on the 
USS Watts (ole DD567) as a damage con¬ 
trol assistant. Done with the sea. Chuck 
returned to civvies and the Stanford Grad¬ 
uate School of Business, getting an MBA 
in 1965. Now he is a systems analyst in 
the Comptroller’s Department of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and lives in New York 
City. . . . Robert Holland wasn’t able to 
get to the festivities at Clauson’s because 
of Doctoral Candidate Exams the follow¬ 
ing week-end. (But he didn’t say where!) 
Anyhow, hope everything went well. Bob. 
He went on to state: “First child arrived! 
February 11—Susan Renee; wife (Nancy) 
and baby doing fine. My NASA trainee- 
ship is to be continued until the Ph.D. is 
awarded. Degree in Aero expected in Jan¬ 
uary or at latest June 1967. Pipe organ 
studies continuing under tutelage of H. W. 
Stuart, head of the Fine Arts Depart¬ 
ment.” 

An anonymous spy in the class sent us 
word about Richard Chang. He obtained 
his Ph.D. in Applied Physics from Har¬ 
vard last fall, and now has been appointed 
assistant professor of Physics at Yale 
starting this September. He is the father 
of one son and one daughter. . . . Fred 
Haeussler: “I’m still working for Metro¬ 
politan Life Insurance Company (Group 
customer relations—got promoted to a 
junior account coordinator last July). I 
married the former Elizabeth Shera on 
the day she graduated from Wellesley 
(June 8, 1964) and we had our first 
daughter this year (January 1, 1966—she 
was the first one in town). Also, I joined 
the National Guard in 1962 and got my 
2nd Lt. bar in 1964. That’s five years in 
one paragraph!” ... I see Tony Lewis 
quite often (he is doing his thesis in the 
same lab my wife, Helen, works in.). He 
is in the final stages of a thesis in Physics 
and will certainly be off the unemployed 
lists by this time next year. The other day 
Tony slipped me an article from some 
South Dakota Paper that tells of George 
Gladfelter's activities. George got in the 
paper by being appointed ’Tull-time di¬ 
rector of the South Dakota School of 
Mines and Technology’s Computation 
Center.” The article goes on to say that 
he had been doing work on operations re¬ 
search at the Denver Mining Research 
Center of the U.S. Bureau of Mines in 
Denver. During George’s stay with the 


Army he was a programmer at the Aca¬ 
demic Computer Center for about two 
years. It’s better than South East Asia. 

A press release from the Air Force tells 
that Dwight Kennard is this year’s co¬ 
winner of the Air Force’s Chief of Staff 
Award at the Air University’s Squadron 
Officer School at Maxwell AFB, Ala. This 
award “is presented to the student section 
judged most outstanding in Scholastic and 
Athletic competition.” A second press re¬ 
lease tells of Dwight’s migration west to 
Hamilton AFB in California where he is 
in MATS. And he is a Captain, now. . . . 
Dupont’s PR department let us know that 
Hank Schleinitz attended Cambridge U. 
and got a Ph.D. in 1965. Thereupon he 
joined DuPont’s Plastics Department 
near Wilmington. . . . Another chemist 
in our class, Edward Grabowski, is a sen¬ 
ior research chemist at the Merck Sharp 
and Dohme Research Labs in Rahway, 
N.J. Ed got his Ph.D. from the University 
of Rochester on a fellowship from East¬ 
man Kodak. . . . Finally, a clipping from 
the Hartford Times tells that Samuel 
Lord, who works for Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance was named an associate actu¬ 
ary of the Society of Actuaries in Janu¬ 
ary. . . . And that’s it for a year. It’s been 
a pleasant year for me, seeing my golden 
words in print. Give your next Secretary 
as much cooperation as you’ve given me 
and there should be a full column every 
month. If you missed the reunion and 
something interesting has happened in 
your family recently drop me a line and 
ril pass it along to the proper authorities 
—Andrew Braun, Acting Secretary, 1038 
Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 02146 
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Fran Berlandi, who received his M.S. in 
1964 will receive his Ph.D. in Nuclear 
Chemistry from the University of Michi¬ 
gan this spring. Fran is now a Lt. in the 
U.S. Marines waiting for assignment to 
active duty. He co-authored a paper en¬ 
titled “Application of Controlled Poten¬ 
tial Electrode Position with Pyrolytic 
Graphite Electrodes to Neutron Activa¬ 
tion Analysis and Radiochemistry” for the 
magazine Analytical Chemistry. . . . Jan 
T. Hyde, who is just graduating from 
Harvard Business School with his M.B.A., 
will be going to work for Hurd and Com¬ 
pany, an investment banking firm in New 
York City. Hurd and Company secures 
equity and debt financing for major real 
estate projects and performs other finan¬ 
cial services. . . . Roger Rowe received 
his M.S.E.E. from M.I.T. in 1963. He 
then reported to the Navy and was as¬ 
signed to the flagship for the commander 
of the Sixth Fleet. This ship’s home port is 
in the Mediterranean at Villefranche-sur- 
Mer, France. Needless to say, Roger man¬ 
aged to spend considerable time on the 
Riviera. The ship also visited Beirut, 
Athens, Naples, Venice, Genoa, Barce¬ 
lona, Lisbon, Palma de Majorca, Casa¬ 
blanca, and Tangiers—not a bad itiner¬ 
ary. He says that his ship did not dump 
the oil in the Bay of Cannes, but also men¬ 
tioned that the beach was the cleanest it 
had ever been after the Navy cleaned up 


the mess it had made. In September, 1965, 
Roger returned to civilian life and is 
working at the Itek Corporation in Lex¬ 
ington, Mass. He reports that he enjoys 
the skiing and attended the wedding of 
Charles Bruggemann to the former Miss 
Judith Skinner of Needham Heights. 
Charles is now enrolled in a doctoral pro¬ 
gram in metallurgy at the Universary of 
California at Berkeley. That’s the kind of 
newsy letter that warms a class Secre¬ 
tary’s heart, but unfortunately come very 
few and far between. 

Apparently my mild hint about getting 
organized for next year’s reunion had 
pleasingly rapid results. A Fifth Year Re¬ 
union Committee has been formed con¬ 
sisting of Edward H. Linde, Chairman, 
Joe Perkell, John Prussing, B. T. Tucker, 
John Costello, and Murray Sachs. The 
committee has met and is now busily en¬ 
gaged looking for a reunion site. Any 
other class members who would like to 
offer assistance, ideas, or just moral sup¬ 
port should write to Ed Linde at 851 Cov¬ 
entry Lane, Norwood, Mass. . . . Due to 
popular demands, I will discontinue my 
“Hawaiiana” series, especially in light of 
the fact that by the time this article ap¬ 
pears I may have been promoted to as¬ 
sistant manager of West Coast Operations 
for Oceanic and transferred to our San 
Francisco office. If so, Linda, Pamela, and 
I will live in Santa Clara for the time be¬ 
ing. Have a good summer—Jerry Katell, 
Secretary, Oceanic Properties, Inc., 401 
Kamakee St., P.O. Box 2780, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96803 


’63 

The last two months have brought only 
one letter. Peter Mlynaryk writes that he 
is with Douglas Aircraft in California. He 
was working on control systems for hy¬ 
personic vehicles, but is now with the Ad¬ 
vanced Systems Technology group. Last 
February he received his MBA from the 
University of Southern Calif. . . . John 
Castle is with Donaldson, Lufkin, and 
Jerrette, a Wall Street firm. He is a secur¬ 
ity analyst specializing in technological 
industries. . . . Steve Kaufman is in the 
Detroit area where he is the assistant to 
the president of the Grand Manufacturing 
Company.. . . It is my sad duty to report 
that Thomas B. McRann died on March 
17 this year.—Bob Johnson, Secretary 
1089 N.E. 97 Terrace, Miami, Fla. 33138 

’64 

This month three classmates have at¬ 
tained the rank of Class Hero by sending 
news of themselves and others for this 
column. They are Alan Gamse, Mike 
Morrisey, and Jack Moter. Alan and Jack 
deserve special citations for including the 
whereabouts of others. 

Marcos Cohen, who received his S.B. 
in E.E. at Tech, is now working on the 
technical staff in the Systems Division of 
Watkins-Johnson Company in Palo Alto, 
Calif. He had previously worked with the 
Military Electronics Department of G.E. 
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. . . Steve Dreier is now working for 
Westinghouse in Baltimore, having re¬ 
ceived his S.M. in Industrial Management 
last June. Steve had been playing rugby 
with the Balto Rugby Club, but a reliable 
source said he broke his nose in April and 
was out of action for a while. . . . Doug 
Floyd is in his second year at Stanford 
Law School, doing extremely well and 
working on the Law Review. . . . Alan 
Gamse, the reliable source, reports that 
he has been elected to the Editorial Board 
of the Maryland Law Review at their 
School of Law. This summer he will be 
working for the U.S. Attorney in Balti¬ 
more. . . . Larry Hendricksen had been 
working for the long-lines division of 
A.T. and T. in White Plains, and is now in 
their office in Framingham, Mass. He be¬ 
came a father for the second time last 
January. . . . Bruce McGregor was an 
IBM civilian until Uncle Sam made him a 
2nd Lieutenant. After a few months in the 
Signal Officers School, they put him in the 
Pentagon with the Data Support Com¬ 
mand. . . . Mike Morrisey sent a very 
cute card announcing a seven pound, 13 
ounce addition by the name of Jill Mi¬ 
chelle on April 22. Mike and Beryl are 
living in Mineola, Long Island. . . . Jack 
Moter spent last year at Berkeley getting 
his M.S. in E.E. He reports the weather is 
great for tennis, which made the year go 
by quickly. Last July he married his pin- 
mate from Wellesley, Juta Paalbery, and 
they are now living in Arlington, Mass. 
He is working for Raytheon in Bedford, 
doing logic design work on the Nike-X 
system. . . . Bill Schwarz was also mar¬ 
ried last year and is now working for A.T. 
and T. in Andover, Maine. . . . Howard 
Straus was married in December, and is 
now a systems engineer with IBM. 

By the time this issue is out, I will be 
married myself and working in Memphis 
for the summer. The next column will not 
be until November, and I hope to hear 
from many of you before then so we can 
begin the next series of issues with a large 
column. After September 1 my address 
will be Holden Green, Apt. 202A, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 02138. Have an enjoyable 
summer!—Ron Gilman, Secretary, 2227 
Vollintine Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 38108 


Graduate 

Students 


With this issue The Technology Re¬ 
view begins publication of a section on 
graduate students who hold advanced de¬ 
grees from M.I.T. and were not under¬ 
graduates at the Institute. Notes on grad¬ 
uate students will be arranged accord¬ 
ing to department; for Course VI we are 
pleased to have Professor Karl L. Wildes, 
'22, as correspondent. 

Professor Wildes joined Professor Gard¬ 
ner in the E.E. Graduate Office in the fall 
of 1945 after 17 years as Faculty Coun¬ 
selor to third and fourth year students, 
working with Professor Timbie in the ad¬ 
ministration of Course VI-A. While in 


the Graduate Office he handled most 
of the correspondence with prospective 
graduate students in E.E. from American 
schools and from abroad. He worked with 
Professor Tucker and with the directors 
and managers of the various research lab¬ 
oratories to place these students in teach¬ 
ing and research assistantships. During 
his 16 years in the Graduate Office he es¬ 
tablished personal acquaintance with a 
large proportion of graduate students and 
took a special interest in those from for¬ 
eign countries, many of whom continue 
in correspondence with him. Professor 
Wildes is now retired but continues to 
teach the introductory subjects in net¬ 
works and electronics. 

Course VI 

Bruce B. Barrow, E.E. ’56 is manager 
of the Sylvania Electronic Systems Divi¬ 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
in Waltham, Mass., and chairman of the 
Boston Section, Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers. His return 
to the Greater Boston Area in 1962 fol¬ 
lowed a very interesting sequence of 
events. Employed by Hycon Eastern in 
1956, he was transferred to Paris in 1957 
in connection with a company contract 
with SHAPE. In 1958 he joined the 
SHAPE Technical Centre in The Hague, 
and was engaged in investigations in 
Data Transmission and Tropospheric 
Scattering. During this period he also 
completed requirements for the degree 
Doctor of Technical Science cum laude 
at the Institute of Technology at Delft, 
Holland. In 1959 he was one of the or¬ 
ganizers of the Benelux section of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, the first of 
a succession of IEEE sections to be or¬ 
ganized in Europe. 

John L. Wilson, S.M. ’48, has recently 
returned to the Greater Boston area as 
general manager of the Honeywell Radi¬ 
ation Center, Honeywell’s research and 
development facility for military radia¬ 
tion components and systems. His field 
of activity includes avionics, radar, me¬ 
teorology, electro-optics and lasers. Re¬ 
tired as Colonel after 20 years in the 
Army Signal Corps, Mr. Wilson joined 
Honeywell in 1961 as manager of the 
Gemini inertial guidance program. Prior 
to his present position, he was director 
of Space Systems in the Company’s Aero¬ 
nautical division in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Having served in Europe during the sec¬ 
ond world war, he entered M.I.T. in 1947 
as a Major, studying under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the Signal Corps. He attended the 
Command and General Staff College in 
’51-’52 and the Army War College ’56- 
’57, after which he spent a year in Korea. 
From ’59 to ’61 he was director of Sur¬ 
veillance in the Signal Corps Engineer¬ 
ing Laboratories and Commanding Offi¬ 
cer of the Evans Laboratory. The Wilson 
family has a new home in Dover, Mass. 
His daughter has just receive the Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in Economics from Florida 
State and will enter Michigan State for 
doctoral study in the fall. His elder son 
is studying Civil Engineering at his Alma 
Mater, Georgia Tech, and his younger 
son is in Dover High School. 

Robert F. Nease, S.M. ’53, Sc.D. '57 
and John C. Pinson, S.M. '54, Sc.D. ’57 


are with Autonetics in Anaheim, Calif. 
Bob is chief scientist of the Minuteman 
Division and John is chief scientist of the 
Navigation Systems Division. Bob is on 
the Board of Directors of the Anaheim 
YMCA and especially enjoys, with his 
eight-year-old son Bobby, the activities 
of Indian Guides, a group of boys and 
their fathers sponsored by the Y. It was 
good to see John this spring when he 
came back to M.I.T. on a recruiting mis¬ 
sion. . . . Lawrence E. Broniwitz, S.M. 
•61, E.E. ’63, Sc.D. ’66 has recently 
joined Autonetics. . . . Michael Strieby, 
Sc.D. ’55, paid a visit to the Electrical 
Engineering department in March while 
recruiting for Hughes Aircraft Company, 
Canoga Park, Calif., where he is man¬ 
ager of the Advanced Projects Labora¬ 
tory of the new division called Missiles 
Systems. His work involves the inception 
and preliminary design of new missiles 
systems. Earlier he was with Ramo- 
Wooldridge and North American and 
taught Linear Systems at UCLA. 

Henry A. Sandmeier, S.M. ’52 and 
E.E. ’54 has been with the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory in New Mexico since 
1963. He is currently Visiting Professor 
of Nuclear Engineering at Purdue Uni¬ 
versity where he expects to spend the 
greater part of 1966. In December he 
delivered some lectures at the Eidgenos- 
sische Technische Hochschule in Zurich, 
Switzerland where he had completed 
doctoral requirements in the summer of 
1954. He returned to the United States in 
January to take up his duties at Purdue. 

. . . Thomas Kailath, S.M. ’59, Sc.D. *61 
attended the recent Computer Confer¬ 
ence in Boston. He is associate professor 
of Electrical Engineering at Stanford 
University, where he teaches Communi¬ 
cation Theory and Information Theory. 
Mrs. Kailath has just returned to Karala 
in South India and Tom plans to join 
her there in the early summer. He will be 
with the Statistical Institute in Calcutta 
during the summer, the whole family 
returning to Stanford in the fall. Tom 
was with the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
of Cal Tech for a year immediately fol¬ 
lowing his period of study at M.I.T. . . . 
Isao Asai, S.M. ’61, E.E. ’62 will be es¬ 
pecially remembered by his M.I.T. 
friends for his fine color slides and mo¬ 
tion pictures and his various Japanese 
cameras. He returned to Japan following 
his M.I.T. studies to work with his for¬ 
mer employer, Hokushin Electric Works, 
Ltd. in Tokyo. His company has an ex¬ 
change arrangement with Fischer and 
Porter Company of Warminster, Pa., 
where Mr. Asai is now on this exchange 
assignment and resides with his family 
in Hatboro, Pa. . . . F. Ralph Kotter, 
Sc.D. '55, came to M.I.T. in 1947 from 
the National Bureau of Standards where 
he had been employed for several years 
in the field of precise electrical measure¬ 
ments. He returned to the Bureau of 
Standards following his doctoral study 
and is now chief of the High-Voltage 
Section, where he is concerned with re¬ 
search and measurements at high poten¬ 
tials. He is also interested in the develop¬ 
ment of new materials and in high-energy 
physics.—Professor Karl L. Wildes, 
Room 4-232, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sarasota Alumni Hold 
Annual Spring Picnic 

The Club of Southwest Florida ended 
its 1965-66 season with its Annual Spring 
Picnic on Sunday, April 24. The follow¬ 
ing alumni and friends of M.I.T. met at 
Bill Grunwell’s “Breezy Acres” near the 
Engelwood Beach just south of the Sara¬ 
sota County Line: Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. 
Shaw, ’09; Mr. and Mrs. Sam E. Rogers, 
'13; Mr. and Mrs. Emory Kemp, ’16; Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincent Panettiere, ’17; Col. 
and Mrs. Granville B. Smith, T8; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Nash, ’20; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Robillard, '20; Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
S. Wright, ’20; Mr. and Mrs. Lowell 
Holmes, ’23; Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Kearful, 
’24; William R. Grunwell, ’28; and Mrs. 
Betty Van Cleave; Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. 
Rahn, ’34; Eugene S. West, ’40, and Mrs. 
Vera Hayes; Mr. and Mrs. David A. Eb- 
erly, ’49. The Eberlys marshalled the 
food; Lowell Holmes served as emcee in 
absence of the Club’s President, Ben 
Groenewold, '25, who was island jumping 
in the Pacific. The Kemps represented the 
Club in Cambridge at the 50th Anni¬ 
versary of the Class of 1916. The next 
meeting will be held in September. 

Denver Alumni 
Elect New Officers 

The Rocky Mountain chapter took the 
occasion of their spring dinner-dance 
meeting to elect officers for the forthcom¬ 
ing year. The new officers slate will be 
headed by Johnson Mossman as the new 
president. Johnson is recently returned 
from an exciting trip to Jakarta, Indone¬ 
sia, where he was consulting on operation 
of a local oil refinery. The state of affairs 
in Indonesia lent some anxious moments 
to Johnson and his American compan¬ 
ions. They were forced to cut their trip 
short when local troops began threaten¬ 
ing to close the airport and deny incom¬ 
ing and outgoing traffic the privilege of its 
use. His trip included stops at North 
Sumatra, Hong Kong and Tokyo.— 
John A. Baring, Secretary, c/o Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, Inc., P.O. Box 5227, 
Denver, Colo. 

Professor Sizer Talks to 
Delaware Valley Group 

The M.I.T. Club of the Delaware Val¬ 
ley held its annual Spring Dinner Meet¬ 
ing at the Wilmington Country Club, 
Wilmington, Del., on May 14. After an 
informal afternoon of touring the gardens 
of Winterthur and Longwood Gardens, 
dinner was enjoyed at the Country Club 
by 120 members and guests. Afterward 
an informative and enjoyable revelation 
of the history, progress, and directions of 
molecular biology was given by Professor 
Irwin W. Sizer, Chairman, Department of 
Biology, M.I.T. An invigorating question 
and answer session followed the talk, cen¬ 


tering on enzyme synthesis and the legal, 
religious, and economic impact of creat¬ 
ing living organisms in the laboratory.— 
Jack A. Raymond, Assistant Secretary, 
794 Penllyn Pike, Blue Bell, Pa. 19244 

Samuel Groves and G. Elliott 
Robinson Visit London Alumni 

The Club met, some 60 strong, at Im¬ 
perial College, London, on May 4, to en¬ 
joy the company of Samuel A. Groves 
(President of the Alumni Association) 
and G. Elliott Robinson (Member of the 
Al umn i Council), and their wives. The 
visitors were passing through London and 
the Club was indeed fortunate that their 
visits overlapped by a few days. 

Mr. Groves and Mr. Robinson showed 
pictures of M.I.T. as it is today and an¬ 
swered questions for as long as the mem¬ 
bers felt it right to keep them. It is many 
years since the student days of most of us, 
and few of us have been back lately. We 
heard of many things about student life 
(which seems tougher even than we re¬ 
member), of the growing proportion of 
women students, of increasing concern 
with sport (when there’s time) and, not 
least, but inevitably, of the multiplying 
activities of the computer. We were most 
impressed by the pictures of the new 
buildings, of which many of us hitherto 
had only heard, and we all of us wished 
that we could see them and use them. Our 
thanks are due to our distinguished guests 
and our good wishes went with them for 
their journey home. Dr. D. N. Truscott 
(’48), President of the Club, was in the 
Chair; Stephen Barrett, ’39, the Club’s 
Honorary Secretary, was everywhere.— 
Theodore S. Durrant 

Indianapolis Alumni Hear About 
Voyage on “The Seven Seas” 

33 Alumni, wives and other guests 
dined at Mike’s Steak Haus on Wednes¬ 
day evening, April 20. Afterward our own 
J. Ray Ramsey, VI, T7, showed us pic¬ 
tures and described the trip around the 
world which he and his Betty took on the 
motorship, “The Seven Seas,” late last 
year and early this year. The passengers 
included a few other retired folks like the 
Ramseys but largely were students and 
instructors of the University of the Seven 
Seas. The trip was eastward through the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. The Ramseys took some 
side trips into Europe, saw the Mediter- 
reanean countries, Thailand, some of In¬ 
dia, and Hawaii. 

President Fay announced that plans for 
the rest of the year included a picnic at 
Morse Reservoir on June 5, a program on 
church architecture by Eleanor Dorste 
for September or October and one in 
December by Professor Charles Kindle- 
berger of the Institute.—Thomas G. Har¬ 
vey, Secretary-Treasurer, 5685 N. Dela¬ 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Future of Southern California 
Discussed in Los Angeles 

The March 22 general meeting featured 
presentations to approximately 100 mem¬ 
bers and guests on the future of Southern 
California by a distinguished panel of au¬ 
thorities, including representatives from 
State of Califoma Vehicle Pollution 
Control, Los Angeles Metropolitan Water 
District, North America Aviation, Inc., 
and our own S. E. Lunden. Key issues 
and forecasts were discussed covering 
smog, water supplies, transportation sys¬ 
tems, and city planning. 

A special meeting was convened to 
honor President-designate Howard W. 
Johnson at a reception and dinner on 
May 2. Some 50 members and their wives 
were privileged to share an informal and 
candid discussion of M.I.T. by its new 
president. 

The May 14 general meeting consisted 
of a field trip for members and their fam¬ 
ilies to Universal City Studios, including 
a special technical lecture on film making. 
Our First Vice-president and Program 
Chairman, George M. Cunningham, ’27, 
has other attractive events in the plan¬ 
ning stages.—Robert K. Wead, Secretary, 
22361 Kittridge St, Canoga Park, Calif. 
91304 

Dr. Killian Addresses 
Toronto Alumni 

The highlight of this season’s program 
of the M.I.T. Club of Ontario was the 
visit to Toronto on May 3 by Dr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Killian. Dr. Killian’s day in¬ 
cluded a luncheon at the University of 
Toronto with Dean V. W. Bladen and 
Professors J. M. P. Hume and D. G. Ivey, 
both of whom are involved with curricu¬ 
lum changes in physics. After lunch Dr. 
Killian was taken on a tour through the 
University of Toronto by Dean Bladen 
and, later that afternoon, was involved in 
a press conference with reporters from 
our local newspapers. 

In the evening Dr. Killian was guest 
speaker at an M.I.T. Club of Ontario 
meeting at the Granite Club in Toronto. 
His subject was “Innovations in Educa¬ 
tion,” under which he spoke about the 
variety of changes currently taking place 
in both the content and the format of sec¬ 
ondary school teaching. These develop¬ 
ments are an outgrowth of original work 
done by the Physics Science Study Com¬ 
mittee at M.I.T. under Professor Jerrold 
R. Zacharias. This year, for the first time, 
all grade 13 physics students in the Prov¬ 
ince of Ontario will be studying the 
P.S.S.C. course. Approximately 600 to 
700 schools are involved in this curricu¬ 
lum change. Dr. Killian spoke also about 
curriculum changes in the social sciences, 
and about those organizations which have 
arisen for the purpose of doing research 
into new teaching and educational con¬ 
cepts. Dr. Killian’s talk was accompanied 
by an exhibit by Educational Services, 
Inc., from Boston. Our Club was shown 
two movies, demonstrating the new teach¬ 
ing concepts that Dr. Killian spoke about 
Dr. Killian’s visit to Toronto brought out 
more M.I.T. Alumni than had been present 
at any recent Club meeting.—Alan Kot- 
liar, Secretary, 494 Avenue Rd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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Mid-summer dreams. Order them at the Coop. 


Dream of passing summer leisure hours with 
your favorite form of relaxation. Whether it’s 
golf, sailing, or keeping up with new ideas 
in your field, the Coop has all the books you 


need to get the most out of your summer. 
That’s because we’re a versatile store, de¬ 
signed to cater to the tastes of Tech men 
all year round. 


Popular Summer Books: 

1 Peterson — A FIELD GUIDE TO 


THE BIRDS $4.95 

2 Borgmann — LANGUAGE ON 

VACATION $6.95 

3 SAM SNEAD ON GOLF $4.95 

4 A.M.C. NEW ENGLAND 

CANOEING GUIDE $5.00 

5 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 

TENNIS $2.95 


Out-of-town alumni can have 
any book sent anywhere in 
the U.S. postage free. Boston 
area alumni are invited to 
visit the bright new Tech 
Coop in the M.l.T. Student 
Center on Saturday, the Sixth 
Day of shopping, and park 
free in three spacious park¬ 
ing areas adjacent to the 
Student Center. In addition 
to the integrated Book De¬ 
partment, be sure to visit 
the fine Men's and Women’s 
Shops. 


6 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 

' SWIMMING $2.95 

7 George - BASIC SAILING $2.00 
Walker — THE TACTICS OF 

8 SMALL BOAT RACING $6.95 

Mary Mitchell — A WALK IN 

9 GEORGETOWN $6.95 

10 Katherine Knowles — CAPE COD 

JOURNEY $5.95 


11 Gerald Warner Brace — BETWEEN 

WIND AND WATER $4.95 

12 Nancy Sirkis — BOSTON $10.00 
THE ODYSSEY WORLD 

13 ATLAS $19.95 

Euell Gibbons — STALKING THE 

14 HEALTHFUL HERBS $6.95 
15J. Victor East — BETTER GOLF IN 

5 MINUTES $4.95 



Gentlemen: 

Please send me the following books: 
1 a $4.95 2 □ $6.95 3 □ $4.95 


THE TECH COOP 

IN THE M. I. T. STUOENT CENTER 
84 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


5 □ 
9 □ 
13. 


$2.95 6 □ 
$6.95 10D 
_$19.95 


4 □ $5.00 
$2.95 7 □ $2.00 8 □ $6.95 
$5.95 11 □ $4.95 12 □ $10.00 
14_$6.95 15_$4.95 


Name 


Address 
City- 


. State 


Zip 


Coop Number 


Charge □ Cash Enclosed D 


Massachusetts Residents: Please add 3% Mass. Sales Tax. 

(Out of State Residents: No Tax except when taken with or delivered in Mass.) j 

























Type 1232-A 

Tuned Amplifier and Null Detector 

.. .a battery-operated, solid-state 
instrument consisting of a low-noise 
preamplifier, followed by a frequency 
selective stage and an amplifier- 
compressor stage. 


Tuned Amplifier for Lab Use 

•HIGH SENSITIVITY -HIGH SELECTIVITY ‘VERY LOW NOISE LEVEL 


A superb null detector, the GR Type 1232-A is also an excellent low-noise laboratory amplifier. You can use 
it either as a 20-Hz to 20-kHz tunable amplifier (approximately 5% bandwidth at any setting, 2nd harmonic 
rejection is down at least 34 dB), as a flat 20-Hz to 100-kHz amplifier (frequency characteristic constant to 
± 3 dB), or as a fixed-frequency amplifier at either 50 kHz or 100 kHz. When used as a tuned amplifier, short- 
circuit noise is less than 0.1 over most of the tuned range and open-circuit noise is less than 10 pA . . . 

in fact, noise is virtually independent of source impedance. Voltage 
gain is adjustable to 120 dB over the tunable ranges, and to more 
than 100 dB for the flat-range and the fixed 50-kHz and 100-kHz 
settings. Distortion in the FLAT position is less than 5%. Output 
is 1 volt into 10,000 ohms. 


SENSITIVITY AS A NULL DETECTOR: 

Typically better than 0.1 mV over most of frequency range. 1 mV will provide 
full-scale meter deflection when used as a tuned null detector; 20 mV full scale, 
when used in "flat" mode. 



as a function of frequency. 



Typical selectivity curves 
when used in tunable mode. 


METER RESPONSE: 

Either linear or logarithmic. Compression reduces full-scale sensitivity by 
40 dB . . . does not affect sensitivity at bottom end of meter scale. 

MAX. INPUT VOLTAGE: 200 V ac or 400 V dc 

INPUT IMPEDANCE: 50 kst to 1 Ms: depending on gain-control setting 
OUTPUT IMPEDANCE: Internal impedance is 3000 St 
POWER: 12 V dc; 9 mercury cells give 1500-hour operation. 

PRICE: $385 in U S A. 


Write for complete information 


BOSTON . NEW YORK . CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA . WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SYRACUSE • DALLAS . SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANGELES . ORLANDO 
CLEVELAND . TORONTO • MONTREAL 


GENERAL RADIO 

WEST CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOURNE END. ENGLAND 


ZURICH. SWITZERLAND 












































